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I’RnFAcn 


Thi? book bad iin oripin, like many anotlicr text, in dh. 
sathfaciion wiili tbf available leaching maieriah. Prior to 
tlic time, some four years ago, when work on it was com- 
menced, one of my (asks was (o teach a year’s course in Inter- 
national Economics to upper-class students in Liberal Arts. 
There were then available as textual aids only volumes which 
were rather brief and limited in scope, or which were primarily 
suited to tlie needs of Commerce students. Being convinced 
that an adequate understanding of the subject must rest upon n 
firm foundation of up-to-date theory, I found it necessary to 
follow die policy of assigning readings in a wide variety of 
sources. This procedure has, of course, many merits. In- 
deed, even the best textbook is no adequate substitute for 
first-hand acquaintance wiih ideas as presented by ihcir 
originators. Nonetheless a systematic and well-organised 
(ext may be a useful aid to (caching, especially where classes 
arc large and library appropriations small. 

In spite of die fact that other volumes with a somewhat 
similar purpose have ajipcarcd since its inception, it is to be 
hoped that tlic approach and the content of this work arc 
culficicndy difierent to justify its publication, Starting from 
the assumption that mere description of facts, or even descrip- 
tion lupplcmcnicd by a modicum of liiglily oversimplified 
theory, is in.adequatc to a thorough comprehension of the 
subject, it attcm[>ts a somewliat more ambitious task. This 
is to provide upper-division students with the theoretical 
equipment necessary to an analytical understanding of die 
phenomena of international economic relations and of the 
policies of governments bearing upon these relations. Tliis 
object m.ay be unattainalile, and no doubt in part it is bound 
to be. Yet 1 am convinced that It is better to set a goal which 
may be impossible for a fraction of each class, but of solid 
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benefit to the remainder, than to submit to the rule of the 
lowest common denominator. 

The approach adopted with respect to the theory of inter- 
national trade proper follows the lines established by Professor 
Bertil Ohhn, an approach which has the virtues of consistency 
with the general equilibrium analysis and of comprehensive- 
ness. To provide an account of the development of theory 
and to furnish a contrasting background for the basic analysis, 
two chapters are devoted to the history of international trade 
theory and to the formulation of the modern “ classical ” or 
nco-Ricardian point of view. A student who has mastered 
the first six chapters should have a firm grasp of the principles 
determining the international movement of goods and services 
under settled conditions, as well as some appreciation of the 
characteristics of satisfactory analytical tools. 

As a basis for understanding the complex phenomena result- 
ing from disturbances to an established international situation, 
surely the price specie-flow mechanism is inadequate. Yet 
It is impossible, I feel, without breeding confusion, to give a 
diluted account of the more modern view of the mechanism of 
adjustment to change. Therefore in addition to two chapters 
on the foreign exchanges, three rather long chapters are 
devoted to the presentation, as I understand it, of modern 
received doctrine on the subject of the processes by which 
international adjustment to economic change is brought about. 

Part II, on Policy, attempts to indicate the nature, to 
analyse the import, and to evaluate the significance (from 
the viewpoint of their effects on economic well-being) of the 
more important lines of governmental policy in the sphere of 
international economic relations. 

It is not the purpose in Part I to enter into theoretical 
controversy, nor m Part II to undertake a detailed examina- 
tion of particular national policies. The object rather has 
been, on the one hand to present the generally accepted 
results of the theoretical investigations of the past, and on the 
other hand to discuss critically, on the basis of the preceding 
account of theory, only the broader and more important 
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graphed fbrni, I must express my appreciation of their patience 
and fortitude. Finally, I am grateful for permission to quote, 
sometimes rather extensively, from volumes copyrighted by 
the following publishers: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc.; Harper & Brothers; Harvard University Press; P. S. 
King &. Son, Ltd.; Longmans, Green & Co.; McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc.; Oxford University Press; Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Limited; as well as to the following: American 
Economic Review; Foreign Policy Association Incorporated; 
League of Nations, Publication Department; The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics; and The Tale Renew. 

P. T, Ellsworth 


Beukelsy, Caufoenia. 
July JO, 1938. 
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THEORY 



CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTTON 

E ver since the decline of Feudalism at the end of the 
Middle Ages, the nation has constituted the dominant 
political and economic unit. Its existence has shaped 
the habits of thought and the attitudes ofmillions of individuals 
for some three hundred years ; it has given a special form to 
many if not most of our economic problems. At some unfore- 
seeable time in the future, nations may, to avoid complete 
extinction, be forced to surrender some significant portion 
of their sovereignty to a world parliament. If and when this 
day arrives, a cosmopolitan attitude to^vard the use of eco- 
nomic resources will be established. In the meantime, 
however, the conflict of national interests %vill continue, and 
decisions on matters of production, trade, finance, and money 
will, as in the past, be made by representatives of these 
interests. 

If we are to influence these decisions, if possible making 
them more intelligent, tve must be able to understand and to 
evaluate them. For this purpose we must have some knowl- 
edge, on the one hand of why current policies are advocated, 
on the other hand of what their consequences may be expected 
to be and what alternatives are available. It is to provide 
some part at least of the know ledge ‘necessary to an under- 
standing of these matters that this book has been written. 

It is possible, of course, to approach the subject of inter- 
national economic relationships from any one of a number 
of diflerent directions. The nature of the approach will 
depend upon the interests of the student. One who is 
interested in the actual practices and methods of trade will 
require an intimate knowledge of technical details. The 
3 
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economic geographer will be concerned with the background 
of economic resources, trade routes, and the physical move- 
ment of commodities. Since our interest is with knowledge 
as a basis for improving the condition of human affairs (and 
in part also as a means of satisfying a legitimate intellectual 
curiosity), our approach will be that common to all social 
sciences That is, while it will be necessary to have some 
knowledge of the commercial and geographic aspects of 
international affairs, our primary concern will be with the 
significance of facts and with the principles which underlie 
them. This is merely another way of saying that our interest 
is theoretical and analytical. For this reason, considerable 
space — approximately half the volume — is devoted to 
theory. This portion of our study provides a foundation for 
understanding concrete national policies relating to inter- 
national economic relations by first analysing the phenomena 
to which they apply. In this section of the book we deal with 
such questions as the determination of the prices of inter- 
nationally-traded commodities, the localisation of production, 
the mechanism of the foreign exchanges, and the processes 
of adjustment to various types of disturbance to international 
transactions. In Part II wc examine various broad policies 
relating to international trade and finance, such as free trade, 
protection, other types of trade restriction, national self- 
sufficiency, and the international aspects of monetary policy. 
An attempt is made to understand the rationale of these 
various policies and, on the basis of the earlier study of prin- 
ciples, to evaluate them as well. Attention is also directed 
to the technique of commercial policy. 

The procedure in most books on general economics tends 
to reenforce the student’s natural inclination to regard inter- 
national trade as something quite different and distinct from 
domestic trade. For the usual general textbook adopts, 
either explicitly or implicitly, the viewpoint of a closed 
economy, postponing for later and separate consideration 
the problems arising out of the relations between different 
national economies. 
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This tendency to accentuate the dilTercnccs between 
domestic and international economic problems and the 
principles applicable to them is reenforced by the theory 
of international trade generally expounded: namely, the 
classical theory stemming from Ricardo. This approach to 
international trade is based on a sharp distinction as to the 
mobility of labor and capital within a given nation and 
between nations. In the former case, perfect mobility is 
assumed; in the latter, perfect immobility. This distinction, 
however, by no means fits the facts. The ability of labor and 
capital to move between different regions of a single country 
is far from complete, while a considerable degree of movement 
from one country to another is frequently to be observed. 
The interregional and the international mobility of the 
factors arc more similar than unlike. For this reason, a type 
of economic analysis suited to interregional problems may be 
extended to problems of international scope According to 
this view, the nation is, depending on its size, simply one 
region or a group of more or less sharply distinguishable 
regions, while international trade is in most essential respects 
closely comparable to interregional trade. This amounts 
to saying that international trade is not essentially difierent 
from a large proportion of trade inside a nation’s borders. 

The approach to international economic problems by way 
of interregional analysis is followed in this volume. Though 
based upon a distinction with respect to the mobility of labor 
and capital which is similar to that upon which the classical 
theory rests,* it lays less emphasis upon international difler- 
cnccs than the latter and thereby permits a somewhat greater 
realism of treatment. In another way also does the approach 
adopted here differ from that of classical writers. Instead 
of formulating a separate theory of value for the analysis of 
international trade, the general equilibrium theory of value, 
almost universally used in dealing with the problems of the 

•Within a rt^tion perfert competition li aiiumcd, both in the com* 

rnodity markeu and in the raarkeu for the factor* of production, while abtence 
of perfect competition (or mobility) characteme* the relations between separate 
regions, whether these ate intra- or international. 
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domestic market, is extended to the international field. 
Thereby greater theoretical consistency is, it is believed, 
attained. 

Although the essentials of international trade may be 
analysed by means of an extension of interregional trade 
theory, a number of characteristics which distinguish one 
national economy from another warrant a separate study of 
international economic pixiblems, especially in the monetary 
sphere. Outstanding among these characteristics is the 
possession of independent systems of banking and of public 
finance. This does more than anything — not even excepting 
international immobility of the factors, which exceeds only 
m degree their interregional immobility — to constitute a 
given geographical area a distinct national economy. The 
existence of separate banking institutions raises the problem 
of transmitting payments from one economy to another, a 
problem which is in essential respects different when only one 
banking system is involved. Again, the existence of tariffs 
on goods entering a given country has distinct effects upon 
the course of trade. It is true, of course, that nations differ 
also as to language, laws, and customs, as well as in many 
other respects. These differences may exist within the 
boundaries of a single nation, however, without giving rise 
to special economic problems. It is otherwise, as ive have 
indicated and as we shall later see, with respect to differences 
in banking and fiscal institutions. Disturbances arising in one 
country tend to spread to other countries, and in doing so, 
they involve these essential institutions. It is one of the chief 
tasks* of the theory of international trade and finance to 
examine the mechanism by which such disturbances arc 
transmitted and the effects they produce. 

Finally, we may call attention to the fact that although 
reliance for purposes of analysis is in these pages placed upon 
a set of theoretical tools which differ in certain respects from 
ibase created by classical writers, nQneihele.ss the cla.s<ucal 
theory is explained and developed at some length. The 
reason for this procedure is twofold. First, the classical 
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doctrines are of great importance in the histor)’ of the develop- 
ment of international trade theor>', and second, the>’ form a 
body of economic principles which still largely dominate 
both teaching and analysis in the field of international eco- 
nomics. 



CHAPTER II 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

I T is well to begin the theoretical portion of our study with 
a survey of the genesis and historical development of the 
principles of international trade. There is much of 
interest in itself in such an investigation, as it shows the slow 
and piece-meal growth of understanding. More important, 
however, is the fact that a knowledge of how the structure of 
theory has grown facilitates a better understanding of the 
completed structure itself. Furthermore, consideration of 
earlier views not only discloses the roots of doctrines currently 
accepted by economists as valid, but also uncovers the origins 
of many popular fallacies as well. 

The mercantilist writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were the first to develop the elements of a theory of 
international commerce. While economic principles of a 
sort arc to be found in the writings of Plato, Aristotle, and 
Thomas Aquinas, among other earlier authors, there was no 
attempt at a systematic treatment of international economics. 
Indeed, until the time of the Mercantilists, little attention was 
paid to trade of any sort, partly owing to the low esteem in 
which mercantile pursuits were held. But by the sixteenth 
century, trade and traders had become important and 
powerful, while nations in the modem sense (non-existent in 
the Middle Ages) had come into being through the consoli- 
dation of petty principalities These nations — the most 
important being Spain, France, Holland, and England — 
v/ere extremely self-conscious and self-assertive, owing partly 
to their comparatively recent origin and partly to the atmos- 
phere of strife in which they arose. This nationalism, as we 
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would call it today, colored all their economic views and 
predisposed thinkers of the day to pay especial attention to 
transactions between rival nations. Before proceeding to 
trace the development of particular doctrines, it is perhaps 
best to give a brief general statement of the assumptions and 
implications of sixteenth century Mercantilism. 


MercantilismJj a term applied to the system of commercial 
policy dominant in England and m many countries of the 
Continent in the 16th and 17th centuries, as well as to the 


associated body of economic doctrine. Both theory and pol» 
icy were marked by a vigorous and self-assertive nationalism 
which placed strong emphasis on the prosperity and strength 
of the nation. The welfare of the latter, indeed, was regarded 
as something separate from and superior to the welfare of its 
individual subjects. The resources of the community, it was 
felt, existed chiefly to serve the interests of the state. More- 
over, economic activity was viewed, not as a means of satisfying 
the wants and desires of individuals, but principally as a 
source of national power. “While the mediaeval conception 
of the object of human effort was the salvation of human souls 
and tvhile economic liberalism, or laissez fairc, aimed at the 


temporal welfare of individuals, mercantilist statesmen and 
writers saw in the subjects of the state means to an end, and 
the end was the power of the state itself.”' 

The reason for the emergence in this particular period of a 
strongly nationalistic economic philosophy is to be found in 
the political and economic developments following the decay 
of the feudal order. This system of the Middle Ages gave way, 
at widely separated times in different countrie^ and 

struggling nations, each in^lit' u'^n the cf(?auoh*or^unificd^ 
state, and frequently embroiled in*w^ with its rivals owr j 
trade and colonics. Inevitably kings and statesmenadSpted 
and fostered a strongly national point of \iew which was like- 


• Ell F. Ileckicher, article on "Mercantilism,” Etitydopatdta of thtStnel S'ttnen 
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wise reflected in their practical political measures. Tracts 
and pamphlets in vast quantity poured out to justify or to 
criticise these concrete manifestations of the prevailing nation* 
alistic temper, in turn influencing the direction of policy. 
Since it is in the views set forth in these writings that one finds 
the reason or rationale of Mercantilist statesmanship, we shall 
better understand the latter if we first examine some of the 
more important theoretical doctrines of the times. For while 
the current nationalist bias gave direction to the ideas of 
Mercantilist writers, their particular form was in large part 
determined by peculiar and widely prevalent views on cco* 
nomic phenomena. 

The study of economics has since its earliest beginnings been 
concerned with the acquisition and sharing of wealth. Both 
the subject matter, its manner of treatment, and the conclu- 
sions reached, however, depend upon just what one regards 
as constituting wealth. Since the time of Adam Smith, 
economists have universally agreed that wealth Consists of 
goods useful to man, yet scarpe relative to his needs. Because 
of this initial agreement, their analysis of the causes affecting 
the production and the principles determining the distribution 
of wealth has followed a common direction and resulted in the 
establishment of conclusions which, in spite of violent con- 
troversy on the frontiers of knowledge, arc accepted with a 
higK degree of unanimity. 

A similar unanimity attached to the doctrines of the Mer- 
cantilists, which, however, xyerc quite different from those 
current today. The divergen ce between the conclusions of 
modern and of Mercantilist economic thought is in large part 
a consequence of the fact that their view of wealth had little 
in common with o^ For it gave the place of paramount 
importance, not to want-satbfying commodities in general, 
but to the precious metals. Running through most mercantile 
writings is a strong tendency, not merely to emphasise^S0 
and silver, but even completely to identify wealth with these 
metals. Even those writers who were not always guilty of a 
positive identification of wealth and money can at least be 
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charged with a failure to distinguish at all clearly with respect 
to their relative social significance. The following quotations 
arc typical of the attitude of the times : 

— - <iW 

. . . gold and silver is the only or most useful treasure of a nation. 
. . . nothing but bullion imported, can make amends for bullion 
exported.* 

... to take the right way of judging of the increase or dc* 
crease of the riches of the nation by the trade we drive with 
foreigners, is to examine whether we receive money from them, 
or send them ours ; * 

The great and ultimate effect of trade is not wealth at large, 
but particularly abundance of silver, gold, and Jewels, which arc 
not perishable, nor so mutable as other commodities, but arc 
wealth at all times, and all places. . 

All other commodities end with the consumer, but money still 
lives, and the more hands it runs through the better; so that in 
a sense the use doth not destroy it, as it doth other commodities, 
hut leaves It as it were immortal.* 

The reason for this preferential treatment of the precious 
metals is not difficult to establish. It was the consequence of 
a simple confusion of thought, perfectly natural at the time, 
since economic analysis was as yet too undeveloped to pene- 
trate beneath the surface phenomena of a comparatively 
recently established money cconomyT^ In such an economy, 
where incomes arc paid in money, where a man’s wealth is 
measured in terms of money, w'hcre all business t^nsactions 
arc dependent upon the use of money, it rcquirc^a*ratHer high 
degree of economic sophistication to avoI3^attributing an 
excessive importance to the universal medium of exchange 
and measure of value. Even today, a tendency to identify 
money and wealth is widespread, as witnessed by the strong 
popular support for crackpot “sharc-thc-wcalth” schemes and 
for crude inflationary programs. 
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In addition to this comparatively simple identification of 
money and wealth, other related fallacies muddied the stream 
of Mercantilist thought. The practice of saving, highly re- 
garded because it led to the accumulation of wealth, was not 
understood as a social process resulting in the formation of 
capital equipment, desirable because of its capacity to aid 
in the production of a stream of consumable goods and services. 
Instead, Mercantilists looked upon saving as a simple storing- 
up of wealth. Naturally, therefore, the durability and high 
value of gold and silver made them seem especially suited to 
this end, while their presence in abundance was held desirable 
as guaranteeing to a thrifty population the means necessary 
to a high rate of accumulation. 

Among other beliefs reenforcing the simple identification 
of wealth and money we may mention a widespread conviction 
that abundance of money provided an active stimulus to trade 
and production. Although this view attributes importance 
to money as a means rather than as an end in itself, its ad- 
herents appear not to have realised its inconsistency with the 
cruder doctrine. 

The peculiar veneration in which the precious metals were 
held makes intelligible many other elements of Mercantilist 
thought, as well as most of their practical political measures. 
If money alone was wealth, if saving consisted principally in 
the storing-up of “treasure,” if abundance of money facilitated 
trade and production, then a statecraft aiming at the increase 
of national wealth and power should certainly promote by 
every possible means the accumulation of a large national 
stock of gold and silver We find, therefore, among the earlier 
Mercantilist practices (prior to the middle of the 16th century), 
restrictions on the export of bullion and direct regulation of 
the foreign exchanges. 

In the course of prolonged controversy the predilection 
for such crude measures gave way to the doctrine for which 
Mercantilism is chiefly famous- namely, the balance-of-trade 
theory. According to this doctrine, a nation not possessed of 
gold and silver mines can acquire bullion only through foreign 
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trade, and then only if it sells abroad more than it buys. 
Therefore, to the end of the augmentation of the national 
wealth, every measure must be taken to bring about a “favor- 
able” or export balance of trade. 

In line with this principle, we find Mercantilist writers 
advocating and Mercantilist statesmen putting into practice 
heavily protective tariffs, drastic regulations of foreign com- 
merce (as in the British Navigation Acts), and a restrictive 
colonial policy The latter aimed at establishing a monopoly 
of the colonial trade and markets, and at the subordination, 
in the interests of the mother country, of colonial manu- 
factures. Working toward the same end, but also reflecting 
the nationalistic spirit, was the strong emphasis on measures 
of national defense. 

Conveniently accepting the view that laborers were natu- 
rally a lazy and dissolute lot. Mercantilist writers inveighed 
against high wages, urging the necessity of poverty as a 
stimulus to hard work. As a corollary to this doctrine, they 
laid great stress on the need for an abundant population, 
and emphasised the virtues of productive employment. The 
successful propagation of such views meant not only cheap 
and voluminous exports, but also handsome profits to their 
authors, many if not most of whom were actively engaged in 
manufacture or commerce. Even more closely related to 
their special viewpoint with respect to foreign trade were the 
attempts to control consumption, particularly of luxurious 
(and expensive) imported products. 

W'ith this brief general outline of Mercantilist principles 
and practices, we may now proceed to trace with somewhat 
more detail the evolution of the view's of Mercantilist writers 
on foreign trade, which so far have been stated only in the 
most summary form.* 
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MERCANTIT^IST THEORIES OF FOREIGN TRADg 

In the earlier stages of Mercantilist thought the predilection 
for money-wealth was particularly dominant. The Natural 
outcome of this emphasis was, as has already been indicated, 
what is now called the bulUonist doctrine of foreign trade. 
Gerard Malynes, writing m England in 1622, well exemplified 
this position. Regarding money as of overweening iinpor- 
tance in a nation’s economy, he held that loss of bullido was 
ruinous to a country’s trade and its retention desirable at all 
costs, even to the extent of the direct prohibition of the Export 
of specie Nonetheless, in that he saw clearly that an unfa- 
vorable trade balance required the shipment of specie, he did 
recognise a connection between the flow of specie 
balance of trade. He made no use of this, however, 
recommendations as to policy. BuUionists generally con- 
centrated upon the retention of specie within a coi^utry’s 
borders. 

From the bullionist position Mercantilist thought advanced 
to the more familiar balance-of-trade view. Writers jjjis 
school perceived clearly that exports and imports of bullion 
depended chiefly on the state of the balance of tradt.. gn 
export balance of merchandise trade would lead to an inflow 
of specie, while an excess of merchandise imports would cause 
an outflow. Accordingly they urged the vigorous pursuit of 
foreign trade as a means to national wealth and prosperity^ 
On the ground that they embodied a greater amount of Value 
the export of manufactured goods ^vas preferred to that of 
raw materials. 

This emphasis upon manufacturing for export had interest, 
ing consequences in other branches of economic thoyght; 
It led to the advocacy of a large population to furnisp an 
adequate labor supply, and to the view that low wages ^ygre 
desirable as permitting a nation to compete successfully Jn 
international markets. The balance-of-trade positioi\ ^ygs 
represented, among innumerable other writers, by the Italian 
Antonio Serra (1613), and by the Englishman, Thomas Mun, 
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who'Jc Enf’land's Tteaiure by Foreis^n Trade appeared in 1664. 
Sir William Petty, another English Mercantilist of the second 
half of the seventeenth century, also espoused this view, con- 
tributing to it a recognition of the existence of “invisible 
items” such as freight charges. 

Three authors, Dudley North, John^ockc, and Samuel 
Clement, writing in the last decade,^ the seventeenth cen- 
tury, made significant contributidns t()^ic growth of Mer- 
cantilist views on foreign trade. N orth per ceived clearly that 
the supply of money adjusts itself automatically between 
nations according to tlie needs of trade. It is worth while to 
quote from his Discourse of Trade : “There is required for 
carrying on the trade of the nation, a determinate sum of 
specific money wluch varies, and is sometimes more, some- 
times less, as the circumstances require. . . . This ebbing 
and flowing of money supplies and accommodates itself, wulT- 
out any aid of politicians . . . the buckets work alternately; 
when money is scarce, bullion is coined ; when bullion is 
scarce, money is melted down.” He went on to condemn 
prohibitions on the cxporT oi specie as self-defeating, in that 
they make men unwilling to import it. North did not, 
however, take the further step of linking his theory of the 
automatic flow of specie between countries with commodity 
price changes. This step was taken by Locke, who enunciated 
a clear-cut quantity theory of money which attributed the 
\aluc of money to the relative plenty or scarcity of money and 
of goods. 

Locke made a further advance in the field of international 
price relationships : he declared that prices in difTcrent coun- 
tries must be equal or close together, else a country with 
low prices would do a large volume of business, while a coun- 
try with high prices ssould suffer from much idle industry. 
Yet he did not take the next logical step forward to show how 
such a situation ssould undergo automatic correction by means 
of the international fiow of specie with its subsequent cficct 
upon prices in th: two countries. Because of this failure to 
make the most of his quantity theory of money. Locke reverted 
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in the field of practical policy to a position of extreme Mer- 
cantilism. 

Clement, the latest of these three writers, added to Mer- 
cantilist thought a clear statement of the essentials of the 
specie-point mechanism. Recognising the usefulness of bills 
of exchange as dispensing with shipments of bullion, he 
indicated how fluctuations in the rate of exchange are confined 
within a range about mint par determined by the costs of 
exporting or importing bullion. 

The seventeenth century was thus a period of the growth and 
refinement of Mercantilist thought. At its close the works 
then in print contained scattered elements of an explanation 
of international price relationships. These elements were: 
a quantity theory of money; a recognition that there was some 
relationship between price levels in different countries; an 
understanding of the connection between specie flows and the 
balance of trade, of the automatic world distribution of the 
precious metals, and of the limitations set on exchange fluctu- 
ations by the specie points. It is important to bear in nfiind 
that no one author grasped all these points — they were 
scattered throughout the literature of the time. Nor did an 
understanding of the quantity theory of money prevenf a 
writer (strikingly in the case of Locke) from being a rabid 
Mercantilist in the field of practical policy. But the com- 
ponent parts of a rather complete theory vv^ere ready to hand, 
awaiting unification by a penetrating mind. 


DAVID HUME 

This great task of synthesis was performed nearly fifty years 
later (1741) by David Hume. In his hands, the scattered 
elements of a theory of international price relationships were 
welded into a unified whole. So satisfactory was his work 
that it not only wrecked completely the logical foundations of 
the Mercantilist balancc-of- trade theory, but also formed the 
core of the doctrines of the nineteenth century classical writers. 
Beginning with the crucial principle, the quantity theory of 
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money, Hume expanded this doctrine to fit all nations, thereby 
destroying at one blow the validity of the balancc.of-tradc 
theory. The short, brilliant passage in which he docs this is 
well worth quoting : 

Suppose four fifths of all the money in Great Bntain to be annihi 
latcd in one night . . . what would he the consequence^ Must 
not the price of all labour and commodities sink in proportion 
. , . ? What nation could then dispute with us in any foreign 
market, or pretend to navigate or to sell manufactures at the 
same price, which to us would afford sufficient profit^ 

In how little time, therefore, must this bring back the money 
which we had lost and raise us to the level of all the neighboring 
nations^ Where, after we have arrived, we immediately lose 
the advantage of the cheapness of labour and commodities; 
and the farther flowing in of money is stopped by our fullness 
and repletion * 

Here we have recognition of the causes of specie movements 
coupled with the quantity theory of money to form the now 
wclbknown pricc-spccic flow analysis. Prices in any one 
country arc determined by the quantity of money ; prices in 
different countries arc interdependent — a low’ price country 
can undersell a high price country, such underselling will 
lead to a flow of specie to the low price country, raising prices 
there and lowering them in the other country. Equilibrium 
is finally reached with some common relationship between 
national price levels. To this analysis Hume added the 
doctrine that ordinarily money is distributed among countries 
in a manner J^^neariy proportionable to the art anti industry 
of each nation, ’^as w’cll as the less important obscrv'ation that 
exchange ratlr changes (within the specie points) affect 
imports and exports through their effects on prices. 

During the remainder of the eighteenth century, little 
advance w’ns made upon Hume’s theoretical analysis. It is 
true Sir James Stcuart came close to formulating the principle 
of rcciprocni demom), fu})y dcvciopcd on)y some scventy'five 
>cars later by Mill; yet his chief work, the pTwaplesoJ Political 
Economy (1767), though studded with brilliant suggestions, 

• Dvvid lluitir, Eitrr tj lAf ndavt of Ttile, p 300 
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represented on the whole a thoroughly Mercantilist point of 
view. Even Adam Smith, whose epoch-making work, An 
Inquiry tnto the Nature and Causes oj the Wealth of Nations (1776), 
gave a new orientation to the study of political economy, 
added to Hume’s formulation only a clear expression of the 
advantages of international specialisation.* Although The 
Wealth oj Nations gained no new ground for the theory of our 
subject, it so consolidated the territory already conquered and 
so changed the whole approach of economic thought that it 
demands at least brief consideration. 

ADAM SMITH 

Adam Smith has often been called the father of economic 
science. This is clearly not true in the sense that he was the 
first to enunciate valid principles of the subject, nor is it any 
more true that he was the first to write a broad, comprehensive 
treatise on political economy. Yet it may be justly argued 
that he deserves the name, for he performed the essential task 
of unifying, expanding, and enlivening the field, of presenting 
the materials in a manner so convincing and so interesting 
that public understanding was tremendously increased. 
The Wealth of Nations became the veritable textbook of states- 
men for many years after its publication. Furthermore, not 
only did he demolish, sWth cogent argument and apt illus- 
tration, the enure structure of the Mercantile system, but 
also he constructed to take its place an economic philosophy 
which became the creed of future statesmen and economists, 
a philosophy which has only in recent years become the object 
of general attack 

* indetd, with rcspccl to the self-rcgulaliTK; mechanism of international 
trade. Smith r account li definitely inferior to that given by Hume. “One of 
the mystene, of t!ie history of economic thought is that Adam Smith, although 
he was intimately acquainted with Hume and with his wntings. should have 
made no reference in the Wrahh r>f XaUans to the self-regulating mechanism in 
*erms of price levels and trade balances, and should have been content with an 
exposition of the international distribution of specie m the already obsolete 
lentis of the requirement by each country, without specific reference to its 
reiatH'C pnee fere!, of a ete^mle aoKfuitt of owwey ta eircalaee- etade ” V/iMV, 
Bp cit , p 87 Little attention, as a matter of fact, was accorded Hume’s contn 
button until the early part of the l7th century 
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On the destructive side, Smith used the theoretical foun- 
dations laid down by Hume as the base for a broad and 
devastating attack upon both the philosophy and policies of 
Mercantilism. The identification of wealth with money, the 
doctrine of a favorable balance of trade, restraints upon 
imports and bounties upon exports — all were dealt smashing 
blows. And his attack was merciless; not content with a 
logical exposure of fallacious reasoning, he proceeded to heap 
ridicule and sarcasm upon his opponents. The following 
passage, dealing with the predilection for the precious metals, 
is illustrative of his method. 

It is not for its own sake that men desire money, but for the sake 
of what they can purchase with it Consumable commodities, 
it is said, are soon destroyed ; whereas gold and silver are of a 
more durable nature, and, were it not for this continual exporta- 
tion, might be accumulated for ages to the incredible augmenta- 
tion of the real wealth of the country Nothing, therefore, it is 
pretended, can be more disadvantageous which consists in the 
exchange ol such lasting for such perishable commodities. We 
do not, however, reckon that trade disadvantageous which 
consists in the exchange of the hardware of England for the 
wines of France ; and yet hardware is a very durable commodity, 
and were it not for this continual exportation might, too, be 
accumulated for ages together, to the incredible augmentation 
of the pots and pans of the country * 

To this brilliant work of destruction, and to his rather 
unsatisfactory reformulation of the doctrines covering the 
relations between prices, specie flows, and trade movements, 
Adam Smith added a discussion of the underlying basis for 
foreign commerce, the advantages derived from the inter- 
national division of labor. This principle is a logical expan- 
sion of his famous and elaborate presentation of the benefits 
of the division of labor. It is vividly expressed in this well- 
known passage : 

The natural advantages which one country has over another 
in producing particular commodities are sometimes so great 
that it is acknowledged by all the world to be in vain to struggle 
^Adarn Smith, 7^e Wraith 9 } A'atians, p 385 (Everyman'* Edition ) 
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with them. By means of glasses, hotbeds, and hot walls, very 
good grapes can be raised in Scotland, and very good wine too 
can be made of them at about thirty times the evpense for which 
at least equally good can be brought from foreign countries. 
Would It be a reasonable law to prohibit the importation of all 
foreign wines merely to encourage the making of claret and 
burgundy in Scotland? But if there would be a manifest ab- 
surdity in turning towards any employment thirty times more 
of the capital and industry of the country than would be neces- 
sary to purchase from foreign countries an equal quantity of the 
commodities wanted, there must be an absurdity, though not 
altogether so glaring, yet exactly of the same kind, in turning 
towards any such employment a thirtieth, or even a three- 
hundredth part more of cither. Whether the advantages which 
one country has over another be natural or acquired is in this 
respect of no consequence As long as the one country has those 
advantages, and the other wants them, it will always be more 
advantageous for the latter rather to buy of the farmer than to 
make It is an acquired advantage only, which one artificer 
has over his neighbor, who exercises another trade , and yet 
they both find it more advantageous to buy of one another than 
to make what does not belong to their particular trades ’ 

It has been indicated earlier in this chapter that Mer- 
cantilism was far more than a narrow set of precepts relating 
to foreign commerce ; that, on the contrary, it was a broad 
economic and political philosophy aiming at the welfare of 
the state, issuing, in the field of practical policy, in manifold 
governmental regulations of industry and trade. Now Adam 
Smith did far more than attack and destroy the validity of 
particular mercantilist measures ; he substituted for the view 
that national welfare requires the continuous active inter- 
vention of government the fundamentally opposed philosophy 
of individualism, of laissez-faire. Here, again, his own words 
are worth repeating: 

As every individual endeavors as much as he can both to 
employ his capital in the support of domestic industry, and so 
to direct that industry that its produce may be of the greatest 
value; every individual necessarily labours to render the annual 
revenue of the society as great as he can He generally, indeed, 

' Adam Smith, Tie lyitaM of ffaltons, p 402. 
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neither intends to promote the public interest, nor knows how 
much he is promoting it. By preferring the support of domestic 
to that of foreign industry, he intends only his own gain, and he 
is in this, as in many other cases, led by an invisible hand to 
promote an end which was no part of his intention. Nor is it 
always the worse for the society that it was no part of it. By 
pursuing his own interest he frequently promotes that of the 
society more effectually than when he really intends to promote 
it. I have never known much good done by those who affected 
to trade for the public good It is an affectation, indeed, not 
very common among merchants, and very few words need be 
employed in dissuading them from it ^ 

In this and in numerous other passages, Adam Smith set 
forth the essentials of the economics of individualism. No 
longer is the state regarded as something above and beyond 
its Individual citizens with interests and objectives independent 
of and more important than theirs Instead, government is 
relegated to the position of an umpire, providing a framework 
of law and order and enforcing the rules of the economic 
game, while the individual and his welfare assume the center 
of the stage. SelLinterest is to provide the drive, natural 
liberty (in the economic sphere, its name is competition) the 
means whereby the new desideratum, individual welfare, b to 
be attained. At the hands of Bentham and John Stuart Mill, 
individual welfare was translated into “the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number,” and this goal was in turn later sub' 
jected to criticism. Throughout the nineteenth century, 
however, self-interest and freedom, or free private enterprise 
and competition, continued to be generally regarded as the 
proper means of realising the individual’s desires. 

So complete a change in viewpoint must be regarded as no 
less than revolutionary. Entire credit for producing such a 
vast change can by no means be given to Adam Smith, for 
this new philosophy tvas elaborated and expounded by 
numbers of writers, among whom the more important were 
Bentham and the Mills. Yet T/ie Wealth of Nations was one 
of the earliest and certainly one of the most vigorous and 
' litJ , p 400 
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widely read %voiks embodying the essentials of the new creed 
Its influence was undoubtedly tremendous. The rapid 
spread of the doctrines of individualism cannot, however, be 
attributed to the cfTects of the written word alone. Quite as 
important was the fact that the new principles were suited to 
the underlying conditions of the age, particularly to conditions 
in England. The Industrial Revolution was just beginning; 
new inventions and techniques were being developed and 
applied in both industry and agriculture ; transportation and 
communication were being rapidly improved. England’s 
population was sharply increasing, and her foreign as well as 
her domestic trade was growing by leaps and bounds. 
Indeed, in the field of manufactured exports, she had some- 
thing closely approaching a monopoly. In such an economic 
situation, merchants and manufactureis resented the re- 
strictive measures of the Mercantile system. They were only 
too ready to embrace and put into practice principles ivhich 
would guarantee them greater freedom. Little wonder, then, 
that at the blasts of Adam Smith and other individualist 
writers doctrinaire Mercantilism crumbled and collapsed. 

Let us now turn from this brief but necessary digression into 
general economic philosophy to summarise the situation in 
the narrower field of international economics. David Hume 
had woven together into a consbtent fabric the scattered 
threads of earlier thought to furnish a fairly complete though 
elementary theory of international price relationships. 
Money and prices in any given country were regarded as 
intimately connected in a rather rigorous quantity theory of 
money. The various national price levels were seen to be 
closely linked through the effects of specie flows upon the 
supply of money. The mechanism responsible for specie 
flows was discovered in the foreign exchanges, the pressure of 
inward or outsvard payments driving the rate of exchange to 
the specie import or export point. Finally, exchange rate 
fluctuations svere known to be limited by the specie points, and 
to affect directi)', to a very limited extent, commodity prices. 
To this price analysis, Adam Smith added nothing; in fact, 
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so far as he discussed it, his formulation was less clear and 
convincing than Hume’s. He did, however, call attention 
to the fundamental basis on which all international trade 
rests — the advantages flowing from the international division 
of labor. No writer had as yet attempted a detailed analysis 
of the causes underlying international trade and governing 
its terms. This task awaited solution by nineteenth century 
writers, 

DAVID RICARDO 

Throughout the nineteenth century, two men stand out in 
the field of international trade theory above airiHe rest: 
David Ricardo and John Stuart Mill. Many other writers, 
it is true, made noteworthy contributions to the subject, but 
these were mainly in the form of qualifications or elaborations. 
After Mill, the main outlines of the classical doctrines were 
complete. For this reason, the remainder of this chapter will 
be devoted largely to the work of these two men. Further 
additions wiil be but briefly mentioned, especially as their 
importance can be more readily brought out when we analyse 
the present status of the classical theory. 

Both Mill and Ricardo were primarily concerned with and 
did most to advance the understanding of that aspect of our 
subject hitherto largely ignored' the causes governing the 
movements and exchange ratios of internationally-traded 
goods. Because of the Mercantilists’ emphasis on gold and 
silver as the type of ivealth most useful to the state, attention 
had long been focussed on the monetary factors involved in 
international transactions. When, with Adam Smith, the 
individual replaced the nation as the arbiter of economic 
activity, goods useful in satisfying human wants naturally 
assumed the position of central importance. This shift in 
emphasis was responsible for the greater concern shown hence- 
Jbrth for the goods side of international economic relationships. 

Ricardo’s theory of domestic value is tvell known. The 
ratios at which goods exchange within a given country tend, 
in, the long run, to be governed by their labor costs. More* 
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jover, since he assumed perfect mobility of labor and capital 
within a country, commodities would be produced in those 
localities where their costs in terms of labor we re lowest . To_ 
illustrate, let us suppose the labor costs of producing^ given 
quantity of cloth and of cheese in Yorkshire and in London 
to be as follows : 

Cloth Chttte 

Yorkshire ... 90 days 80 days 

London . 100 days 120 days 

Under these conditions, with no restrictions on the flow of 
labor and capital, both commodities would be produced in 
Yorkshire, and the ratio of exchange would be 1 unit of cloth 
for 1 J units of cheese London would then be left to produce 
something in which her labor costs were absolutely lower than 
those of Yorkshire, say hardware at 60 days labor as compared 
with 80 days for Yorkshire. London hardware would then 
be exchanged for Yorkshire cloth or cheese at the rate of 
hardware for 1 cloth or cheese. 

When Ricardo came to consider trade between difierent 
countries, rather than between different parts of the same 
country, he decided that a totally dissimilar situation existed. 

The same rule which regulates the relative value of commod- 
ities m one country, does not regulate the relative value of the 
commodities exchanged between two or more countries. . . . 
The quantity of wme which she (Portugal) shall give in exchange 
for the cfoth of England, is not determined by the respective 
quantities of labour devoted to the production of each, as it 
would be, if both commodities were manufactured in England, 
or both m Portugal * 
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Using figures identical ^vi^h those above, but applied instead 
to separate countries ; 

^ Ctoih mnt 

Portugal .... 90 days 80 days 

England .... 100 days 130 days 

it appears that it will be advantageous for the two countries to 
specialise, Portugal in the production of wine, England in 
the production of cloth. For Portugal can exchange her 
wine, the product of 80 days’ labor, for England’s cloth, 
thereby securing at a cost of 80 days’ labor a commodity 
\%hich would have cost her (Portugal) 90 days had she pro- 
duced it herself. England likewise benefits from the trade, 
for she acquires at a cost of 1 00 days’ labor a quantity of wine 
which she could only have produced in 120 days. Of course, 
the cloth-making population of England ^vould be better off 
if it could move to Portugal, where conditions are more 
favorable to cloth manufacture, but the restrictions on the 
movement of labor and capital* prevent this from occurring, 
giving rise instead to trade between the two countries on a 
basis, not of labor cost, but of comparative cost. 

While Ricardo did not attach a name to his doctrine, it has 
long been known as the laiv of comparative cost. Neither 
did he state it in the form of a general principle, as it is now 
advisable for us to do. The law of comparative cost may 
be expressed as follo%vs : Whenever tivo countries produce 
commodities at relatively different (labor) costs, it will be‘ 
advantageous for each country to specialise in the production 
of those commodities whose costs are relatively lowest. The 
full meaning and implications of this doctrine~wlir’becomc 
clear when we examine the modern formulation of the classical 
theory of international trade. 

It is obvious upon reflection, as Ricardo himself made clear, 
that this principle is merely a derivative of the advantages of 
the division of labor in general. 

'These restrictions are, “the fancied or real insecurity of capital, when not 
under the immediate control of its owner, together with the natural disinclina- 
tion which e\cry man has to quit the country of his birth and connections, and 
entrust himself, with all his habits fixed, to a strange government and sew 

latM” Oj ot.p in. 
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If of two individuals, one is of outstanding ability both as 
an executive and as a stenographer, while the other is a 
miserable executive and only a competent stenographer, 
it will pay the one to concentrate on executive work where 
his ability counts most, leaving the stenographic duties to the 
person who is less efficient at both tasks. Stated generally, 
it is advantageous for the competent to specialise on those 
tasks where competence makes the most difference, while the 
incompetent concentrate on the work where incompetence 
makes the least difference. 

This principle, extended by Ricardo to the case of two 
trading nations, becomes in that field the law of comparative 
cost It marks a distinct advance over the position taken by 
Adam Smith, who perceived only that it pays to import those 
products which other countries can produce at an absolutcl> 
lower labor cost, for it furnishes a basis for determining the 
precise conditions under which particular commodities may 
profitably be imported or exported. Yet the doctrine fell 
short of completion, for it left undetermined the actual ratios 
at which goods would exchange Ricardo assumed these 
ratios — the product of one hundred days m cloth for eighty 
days in wine — without bothering to discuss them. This 
further step in the development of theory was taken by 
John Stuart Mill 

Ricardo’s position with regard to the monetary aspects of 
international exchange is of some interest, though he did little 
to advance understanding in this portion of the field. As tc 
the world distribution of the precious metals, Ricardo enun- 
ciated the doctrine that gold and silver are so allocated 
between the various countries that trade goes on as it would 
under barter conditions That is, the ratios of exchange 
between internationally-traded commodities arc determined 
by the underlying principle of comparative cost; money will 
flow between countries until these basic exchange ratios hold 
good, when equilibrium will exist. 

The means by which gold movements arc brought about is 
the familiar price specie-flow mechanism. Suppose, in the 
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simple England-Portugal illustration above, that the lahoi 
cost in England of producing wine is so lowered that the 
comparative cost situation becomes one where specialisation 
will no longer pay. England will continue for a time to ship 
cloth to Portugal, since the price of cloth remains unchanged. 
Portugal, however, will have an unfavorable balance of trade, 
and will be forced to ship gold to England to pay for the cloth. 
The price of both commodities will rise in England and fall 
in Portugal until the exportation of cloth from England, as 
^vell as the importation of wine from Portugal, becomes 
unprofitable. ^ 

When, on the other hand, prices in one country are unduly 
high, owing to an excessive supply of money (a “redundancy 
of the currency”), the price specie-flow apparatus again 
furnishes an automatic corrective, according to Ricardo, 
redistributing the money metals in such fashion that prices 
reflect the underlying comparative cost situation.^ Thus 
price levels in various trading nations are linked. 

Ricardo maintained, however, that there is no tendency to 
a u'orld equality in price levels. Tu>o factors prevent this 
equality from existing : the industrial position of a country, 
and its distance from the mines. A country ^vith developed 
manufactures is likely, he held, to have high prices of domestic 
commodities (“home commodities and those of great bulk”), 
because it will presumably have a favorable balance of trade, 

* There is a unique labor cost of producing wine in England, S3 ? days, 
in the illustration given, which will give nir to thi3 situation, for with any 
other cost there will still be relaUie differences m costs, which would make the 
continuance of trade (ignoring transport charges) profitable. Ricardo docs 
not discuss this point, though it is implicit m his analysis. 

* J W Angell argues (in The Theory oj [ntrrnahonal Prtets, pp 56 and 70) that 
Ricardo held specie movements to be due exclusively to a redundancy of the 
currency, and not at all to prior disequvlibna in the balance of trade Yet a 
careful reading of Chapter VII of Ricardo’s Principles seems to indicate that 
an altered balanceof- trade situation could be the cause, as well as the resuit, 
of gold movements IVhat, as a matter of fact, is involved in the wine-cloth 
illustratian but an alteration in the balance of trade (mduced by mdustnaf 
changes) which leads to specie movements'* It ts true, however, that Ricardo 
contradicted this view in other writings, and tn any event, the balancc-of-trade 
view of gold movements was first clearly stated some years prior to the appear 
ance of the Pnnetples by Henry Thornton, a conte/nporar)' of Ricardo’s. 
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and attract much gold ; countries distant from the mines will 
have low prices of these commodities, owing to the great cost 
of shipping both their exports and the gold. CJearJy, how- 
ever, a flow of gold to a country with efficient manufactures 
could not continue indefinitely ; it would stop when the prices 
of international goods corresponded to their comparative labor 
costs of production Prices of such goods would then differ, 
in the trading countries, only by the costs of carriage, while 
domestic commodities might differ by any amount up to the 
costs of carriage. This further step, required to make his 
doctrine consistent, Ricardo failed to take. 

JOHN STUART MILL 

Mill’s original contribution to the field of international 
economics was limited to one point : his theory of reciprocal 
demand In all other respects, while he did much to advance 
the understanding of the subject, this advance was due to the 
clarity and unity with which he endowed it by elaborating, 
reformulating, and combining the scattered strands of thought 
to be found in Hume, Smith, Ricardo, and other writers. 

Mill restated in a clearer and more general form Ricardo’s 
principle of comparative cost He also made unmistakably 
clear the nature of the advantages to be derived from inter- 
national trade The chief of these are, he pointed out, that 
countries are enabled either to secure commodities they could 
not produce at all, or to secure goods they could produce only 
at a higher real cost. In this connection, he furnished an 
incomparable refutation of the view that even today lingers 
on, that the benefits of foreign commerce are somehow to be 
found in the market it provides for a country’s exports. His 
words will bear repetition 

An extended market for its produce — an abundant con- 
sumption for Its goods — a vent for its surplus — are the phrases 
by which it has been customary to designate the uses and recom- 
mendations of commerce with foreign countries. Thb notion 
is intelligible, w hen we consider that the authors and leaders ol 
opinion on mercantile questions have always hitherto been the 
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selling class. It is in truth a surviving relic of the Mercantile 
theory. . , . The notion that money alone is wealth has been 
long defunct, but it has left many of its progeny behind it ; and 
even its destroyer, Adam Smith, retained some opinions which 
it is impossible to trace to any other origin Adam Smith’s 
theory of the benefit of foreign trade was that it afforded an outlet 
for the surplus produce of a country, and enabled a portion of 
the capital of the country to replace itself with a profit These 
expressions suggest ideas inconsistent with a clear conception of 
the phenomena. The expression surplus produce, seems to imply 
that a country is under some land of necessity of producing the 
corn or cloth which it exports ; so that the portion w'hich it does 
not itself consume, if not wanted and consumed elsewhere, would 
either be produced m sheer waste, or, if it were not produced, 
the corresponding portion of capital would remain idle, and 
the mass of productions in the country would be diminished by 
so much Either of these suppositions would be entirely errone- 
ous The country produces an exportable article in excess of its 
own wants from no inherent necessity, but as the cheapest mode 
of supplying itself with other things. If prevented from exporting 
this surplus, it would cease to produce it, and ould no longer im- 
port anything, being unable to give an equivalent; but the labour 
and capital which had been employed in producing with a view to 
exportation, would find employment in producing those desirable 
objects which were preidously brought from abroad; or, if some 
of them could not be produced, in producing substitutes for them.* 

The law of comparative cost, it w'ill be remembered, fur- 
nished a basis for determining svhat commodities might profit- 
ably he traded; yet it left indeterminate the ratios at which 
these commodities would be exchanged. To remedy this short- 
coming, Mill formulated his doctrine of reciprocal demand, or, 
as he called it, the “Equation of International Demand," 
Using a numerical illustration similar to Ricardo’s,* he 

‘ John Stuart ^Lll, Pnnfiplei of Pahiicat iSfonwiy, Ashley edition, pp 579-580. 

’ Ricardo took as a constant the quantity of the commodities produced in 
each of the two countries, using as a variable the cost in days of labor Thus 
his formulation runs in terms of comparauve cost Mill, however, takes as a 
constant the labor cost, using as a variable the respective outputs of the two 
commodities i» the two countries. Thus his formulation runs in tencs of 
comparative advantage, or comparative effectiveness of labor. It is possible 
that because this method of stating the problem forcibly calls one’s attentioa 
to the possible range of barter terms of trade, the concept of reaprocal demand 
suggested itself to MJl. 
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assumed that with a given quantity of labor the output oi 
goods in ttvo countries might be as follows : 

Broaddotk Linen 
England ... 10 IS 

Germany ... 10 20 

Here the comparative advantage situation is one of superi- 
ority for Germany m the production of linen, one of equality 
and hence of comparatively smaller disadvantage for England 
in the production of broadcloth. If no trade takes place 
between the two nations, 10 units of broadcloth will exchange 
in England for 15 of linen, in Germany for 20. Clearly, 
however, trade will be profitable for England if for 10 units 
of broadcloth she can secure anything more than 15 of linen, 
and for Germany if 10 of broadcloth can be secured for any- 
thing less than 20 of linen. The limits to the possible ratios 
of exchange are set by the comparative advantage situation; 
within these limits, any single ratio may obtain. The question 
Mill sought to answer was: what factors determine the actual 
rate at which the commodities will exchange? 

Mill begins his attack on the problem by assuming that the 
ratio is 10 of cloth for 17 of linen. This ratio will be a stable 
one only provided England’s requirements for linen and 
Germany’s for cloth are of such a size that the exports of the 
two commodities will just pay for one another. This condi- 
tion will be satisfied when each country’s requirements reach 
a common multiple of the terms of trade : for example, when 
England will tal : 1000 X 17 = 17,000 units of linen and 
Germany 1000 X 10 = 10,000 units of cloth. But suppose, 
at a ratio of 10 to 17, England wants only 800 X 17 units. 
Then at that price or ratio, Germany can obtain only 800 X 
10 units of cloth. To obtain the additional 2000 of doth 
which she still presumably wants, she will have to offer more 
favorable terms of trade, say 18 linen for 10 cloth. At that 
ratio, England might take 900 X 18 linen, while Germany’s 
demand, at what now amounts to a higher price, might 
shrink to 900 X 10 doth, at which point shipments of the two 
commodities would again j'ust pay for one another. On the 
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Other handj had Germany’s demand for cloth been less intense, 
a similar multiple mieht have been reached at a ratio of 
10 to 16. 

On the grounds of this reasoning, Mill concludes that ivithin 
the limits set b>' comparative cost conditions, the actual ratio 
at which goods are trade;d ivill depend upon the strength and 
elasticity of each country’s demand for the other countr^^’s 
product. In Mill’s words ; 

It may be considered, therefore, as established, that when two 
countries trade together in tsvo commodities, the exchange 
value of these commodities relatively to each other ivill adjust 
itself to the inclinations and circumstances of the consumers on 
both sides, in such manner that the quantities required by each 
country, of the articles which it imports from its neighbour, 
shall be exactly sufficient to pay for one another ‘ 

A further corollary is to be drawn from this Equation of 
International Demand, Since the cost of a country’s imports 
IS the goods it exports to pay for them, that country will 
benefit most from international trade for tvhose products the 
demand is most intense and elastic, and tvhose demand for 
imports is least intense and elastic. In the above illustration, 
the ratio of 10 to 18 was favorable to England, and resulted 
from the fact that at 10 to 17, England’s demand was slack, 
while Germany’s was intense. 

Mill next proceeds to examine the effects of introducing 
costs of carriage, more than two commodities, and more than 
two countries. He finds that these changes make no essential 
difference to his principle, which he restates in the following 
broader form ; 

The produce of a country exchanges for the produce of other 
countries, at such values as are required in order that the whole 
of her exports may exactly pay for the whole of her imports. 
This law of International Values is but an extension of the more 
general Jaw of Value, which e called the Equation of Supply 
and Demand . . . supply and demand are but another expres- 
sion for reciprocal demand; and to sav that value will adjust 
itself so as to equalise demand w ith supply , is in fact to say that it 
‘Ot. tu.,!,, 587. 
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will adjust itself so as to equalise the demand on one side with 

the demand on the other.* 

In this form, Mill’s principle has become known as the law of 
reciprocal demand 

It was not long before critics pointed out that more than one 
rate might satisfy the conditions of the Equation, and that 
hence the determination of the ratios of exchange was still 
inexact. Mill’s attempt to meet these critics was uncon- 
vincing. His doctrine, however, contains an important 
clement of truth whose exact position in the general theory of 
international trade can best be assayed later. 

With regard to the monetary aspects of international rela- 
tions, Mill’s contributions were not of sufficient importance to 
warrant examination here. Let it suffice to say that he 
accepted a modified quantity theory of money, the price 
specie-flow mechanism of Ricardo and Thornton, a doctrine 
of the world distribution of the precious metals similar to 
Ricardo’s, and that his position on national price level 
relationships was rather indecisive 

FURTHER REFINEMENTS 

The main lines of the theory of international trade as laid 
down by Ricardo and Mill continue to represent the teaching 
of orthodox or “classical” economists. From time to time, 
however, additional refinements were introduced, the more 
important of which we may now briefly consider. 

Writing somewhat earlier than Mill (in 1830) Nassau 
Senior made a definite advance toward the understanding of 
the factors ruling the relative levels of money incomes /gnd 
prices in different countries. His views may be summansea 
as follows. Fiist, wages in a country’s export industries 
depend upon'^the productive efficiency of its labor, relative to 
that of other countries. The more efficient are the producers 
of exports, the higher will their mofiey wages be.* 

* op, (It , PI* 592-593 

* “The dil^ence and stall with which English labour is applied enables the 
English labourer to produce in a year exportable commodities equal in value 
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« Second, the height of ^vages in domestic industries will, 
under the force of competition, be brought to the same height 
as wages in the export industries. Domestic commodity 
prices will then be high or loiv according as the labor in the 
domestic industries is less or more efficient than labor in the 
export industries, comparison in both cases being made with 
foreign countries as a standard. 

Some twenty-five years after the first appearance of Mill’s 
Punciples,^ J. E. Cairnes made further significant additions to 
the analysis of international trade. Both Ricardo and Mill 
had established an insurmountable gulf beti\een values in 
internal and v^alues in international trade. With regard to 
interna! values, Ricardo held these were governed by labor 
cost, while Mill took a similar but qualified and much less 
consistent position. Both agreed, however, that international 
values bore no relation to cost of production. Cairnes was 
able to bring the two theories of value into a clear relationship 
with one another. ^ Vhere perfect competition betiveen labor 
and capital exi^, ke sa>'s, commodities will exchange in 
proportion to their human costs (in labor and abstinence) of 
production, WTiere, on the other hand, such competition 
does not exist, or in other words, in trade between non- 
competing groups, the principle of cost of production does not 
apply. In such trade, exchange value depends solely upon 
the relative strength of each group’s demand for the other 
group’s product — that is, upon reciprocal demand. Now 
leading nations are similar to non-competing groups within a 
Country! consequently the exchange values of the goods they 
trade will be determined by principles identical with those 
applying to trade between domestic non-competing groups. 
Thus there is no sharp break in the treatment of domestic 
and international values; the theory applying to some types 
of domestic trade applies likewise to all foreign trade. 

to those produced in a year by eight Hindoos ” Nassau Senior, Oit the CffJi 
ej Ohlatmng Memy, London, 1830 

•The first edition of Mill's oj poltlKol Economy appeared ia 1848; 

Caxtnts,’ Some ttoding PtincipUi ej Potittcal Economy \ias published in 1874 
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Cairnes >%as also the first to provide an adequate discussion 
of the place and importance of the “invisible items” in 
international transactions. He was enabled thereby to make 
his treatment far more realistic. Worthy of note in this 
connection is his reformulation of the “Equation of Inter- 
national Demand,” according to which equilibrium between 
trading countries results, not when imports and exports just 
balance, but when there is “such a relation of imports and 
exports among them as enables each country' by means of her 
exports to discharge all her foreign liabilities,” ' 

Cairnes’ concern with invisible items, in particular with 
international financial transactions, led him to develop the 
now well'knosvn analysis of the stages of borrowing operations. 
He distinguishes three such stages. (1) an initial one at the 
beginning of lending, when the lending country' after an initial 
loss of gold wall pay the loan in goods, thereby establishing an 
export balance of trade; (2) an intermediate stage, when 
interest payments from the borroiving country gradually offset 
continuing capital exports and counteract their effects; 
(3) a final stage, when interest payments by the borrower 
exceed new loans , the lending country ivill then have an 
import balance of trade. 

3Vriting at about the same time as Cairnes, Alfred Marshall 
extended in a generalised form the theory' of reciprocal 
demand Mill’s statement of this theory applied only to a 
single export and a single import At any given time, how- 
ever, the trade of any country consists of many indisddual 
commodities in each category. By expressing the exports of 
each of two trading countries in terms of “representative 
bales of goods,” Marshall w’as able to give a complete although 
somewhat arbitrary' picture of the results of the whole trading 
process * 

Decidedly in the nature of expansion and elaboration of the 

'Op of . p 357 

’ An excellent bnef resume of Marshall's analysis is pven in Haberler, Tht 
Thfory of lotmahoitttl Trodf. pp 150-15!) Marshall's o\sn statement is to be 
found in lus Mtnry Credit and Commerce, Chapters VI. VII, and VlII, and Ap- 
pendix 1 
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classical doctrine were the contributions of C. F. Bastable 
writing at the close of the nineteenth centur>', ^Ve can 
merely mention the results of his work here, reser\'ing fuller 
discussion for the next chapter, when a complete statement 
of the modern neo-classical position will be undertaken. Ri- 
cardo and Mill had tacitly assumed conditions of constant 
cost in their analysis ; Bastable, by introducing into the dis- 
cussion the possibilities of increasing and decreasing returns, 
rounded out and made more complete this aspect of the theory’. 
He also examined the qualifications necessitated by the intro- 
duction of varying elasticity of demand, which Mill had 
mentioned but not discussed. (Mill called it “extensibility 
of demand” rather than elasticity.) By introducing these 
factors, Bastable served to make the received doctrines more 
complex but at the same time more adequate.* 

An attempt at greater realism in the treatment of inter- 
national trade phenomena was made by' J. S. Nicholson, a 
contemporary' of Bastable’s. Nicholson dispensed with the 
whole barter approach, stating the problem of international 
values at the very' outset in terms of prices and money wages. 
Though he was led into inconsistency and obscurity by' the 
complexities of price relationships, his viewpoint was novel 
and suggestive, and may be regarded as a forerunner of a very' 
recent and much more thorough and consistent attack along 
similar lines. 

Our historical study of the development of the classical 
theory' of international trade may fittingly be brought to a 
conclusion with the work of Professor F. ^V. Taussig. His 
latest volume in the field,® represents a great task of syTilhesis, 
for in it he has brought together all the various strands ol 
thought scattered among the ivritings of over a century', 
added significant threads of his own dcselopment, and woven 
the whole into a consistent fabric. Though in most respects 
he follow's the earlier classical svTiters, Taussig nonetheless so 

• BasUble's oni^nal attempt to include under the heading of Cost other 
elements than lalior we shall reserve for discussion in Chapter HI. 

'V. Taussic, InUrnaUeniil TraJf, New York, 1928. 
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amplifies and clarifies many points first advanced by his 
predecessors that both the doctrines and their relationships 
stand out with a precision not hitherto attained. This is 
especially conspicuous in his statement of Senior’s briefly 
phrased thesis regarding national levels of prices and money 
wages, wherein the causal relationships existing between the 
strength of foreign demand for a country’s exports, the relative 
effectiveness of labor in the export industries, and the national 
level of money incomes and prices arc clearly and explicitly 
portrayed. 

Taussig’s original contributions, aside from the major task 
of synthesis, consist mainly in his analysis of the benefit from 
international trade, in his full discussion of the part played by 
non-competing groups, and in his introduction of capital 
charges into the cost situation. Fuller treatment of these 
points will be undertaken m the folloiving chapter. 



CHAPTER ril 


THE MODERN CLASSICAL POSITION 

I N the preceding chapter, the slow development of a 
theoretical explanation of the forces underlying and 
determining the movement of goods in international trade 
has been traced. The parallel course of a theory of the 
monetary relationships involved has likewise been followed. 
Such an historical study was considered worth while, partly 
because of the inherent interest it possesses, and partly because 
of the way in which it lays bare the roots of modern thought. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, and until very recent 
years, the explanation of the classical economists and theii 
followers was the only consistently worked-out theory extant 
It still remains, with modern elaborations and qualiiications, 
the analysis most %videly accepted even among specialists in 
international economics. The past and present importance 
of the classical doctrines, therefore, warrant both a review of 
their growth and a full statement of their current formulation. 
To this latter task we must now turn.^ 

A clearer understanding of our subject will result if we first 
examine the aim s and purples of the theory of international 
trade. Three main objectives are to be distinguished. 
(1) The first of these is an explanation of the forces deter- 
mining what kinds of goods will be traded internationally. 
An answer is sought to the question : what specific conditions 
determine the particular commodities moving between 
countries? (2) A second problem follows logically and 
immediately; having discovered the f undamental b ases on 

* In this chapter, the writer has drawn heavily upon Taussig’s /n/rmafiorui/ 
TtaJt, as being both the most precise and the tnost thorough lUtement of the 
neoclassical position. 
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which goods movements rest, what factors govern the terms 
of international exchange of these goods, in a settled equilib- 
rium situation^ (3) Finally, still a third problem emerges: 
suppose equilibrium in international trade is disturbed, by 
what means is a new position of equilibrium reached? In 
other words, what is the mechanism of adjustment to dis- 
turbances of international equilibrium? 

In the foregoing historical study, the assumptions of the 
various writers base only incidentally been brought to light. 
It IS now essential, however, to state clearly the postulates 
upon which the theory rests Only if this is done is it possible 
to appreciate the significance of the qualifications introduced 
or to judge the validity of the criticisms directed against the 
classical structure 

Every scientific investigation must begin with assumptions, 
as the foundation stones on which the investigation rests. 
These assumptions may be as unreal or abstract as one pleases 
to make them It is important to realise, however, that the 
conclusions reared upon them arc applicable without altera- 
tion only to the imaginary kind of world one has arbitrarily 
created. If it is desired to apply a theory based upon and 
erected by means of abstract assumptions to the real world, 
a process of qualification and relaxation of those original 
assumptions is essential They must be regarded as merely 
provisional, later to be supplemented or supplanted by more 
realistic postulates In this case, they perform the same 
function as the scaffolding of a building, which is discarded 
when the structure is complete. Abstract assumptions arc 
ordinarily employed where, as in economic studies, the situa- 
tion to be analysed is highly complex. This makes it possible 
to proceed, step by step, from simple, easily understood 
beginnings to all the complexities of reality by a process of 
gradual relaxation and qualification of the first extremely 
simple and rigid assumptions. This method was the one 
adopted by the classical writers on international trade; it 
still characterises the modern formulation of their theories. 
Consequently it will be noted that many of the assumptions 
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presently to be stated are by no means in accord with the facts. 
This need not concern us, if the proper qualifications are later 
introduced, bringing the theory into relation with reality. 
Whether the qualifications themselves are adequate is another 
question, which will occupy our attention from time to time, 
especially in the following chapter. 

, The assumptions with ^vhich ive will begii^our theoretical 
exposition are as follows ; ( 1 ) co^s .^are rc^arSed aTwnsisting ^ 
of labor cost alone, to be expressed in terms of so many days 
of labor; (2) production is considered as taking place under 
conditions of constant cost — variations in output are pre- 
sumed to have no effect upon unit cost ; (3) perfect mobility 
of the factors of production is assumed to exist w’ithin a 
country, and (4) complete immobility of the factors inter- 
nationally; (5) gold, and gold alone, is the money of all 
countries; (6) the validity of the quantity theory of money 
is accepted ; (7) trade in goods alone is considered, invisible 
items such as capital movements being ignored; (8) trans- 
portation charges arc ignored ; and (9) trade is supposed to 
be free from all arbitrary^ restraints. Furthermore, (10) only_ 
two countries and (11) two commodities at a time are to be 
considered, and finally^ (12) disturbances from such sources 
as the business cycle arc presumed not to exist, that is, the 
economic order is assumed to tend constantly toward a condi- 
tion of stable equilibrium.* 

With these assumptions in mind, let us proceed in search of 
a sy’stematic answer to the first of our problems: namely, 
\%hat forces determine the specific goods traded between 
countries? If labor costs alone arc reckoned, and if the 
factors of production arc perfectly mobile within a country*, 
then clearly in domestic trade commodities will exchange at 
ratios determined by labor costs of production, while into this 
trade will enter anv commodity for which there exists an 
effective demand. To use a simple illustration, suppose that 
in Ohio ten days of labor will produce 20 tires or 10 bolts of 

• It is to be noted that these auumptions are the initial ones used explicitly 
or itnplieidy by both Ricardo and Xfilt, and bv most of their successors as snetL 
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J while in the adjacent state of Pennsylvania, the same 
t of labor tvjJ] produce 1 0 tires Or 20 bolts of cloth. In 
workers will specialise in the production of tires, in 
Pennsylvania in the production of cloth, and the ratio of 
exchange \nll be 20 tires for 20 cloth. If Ohio labor succeeded 
in exacting a more favorable ratio, say 10 tires for 20 doth, 
laborers wxiuld migrate from PennsyK»ania to Ohio, %\hcre 
real u'agcs (in terms of both tires and cloth) were higher. 
This would go on until the output of tires ^vas so increased that 
exchange between the two commodities took place on a basis 
of labor cost, when the return to labor would be equal in both 
districts. 

If, howes'cr, labor cannot move freely between regions 
(such as separate countries) in which costs of production 
differ, the rewards of labor may be wnddy divergent, and 
exchange ratios may vary considerably from those which 
would be set by labor costs. If costs of production in different 
countries \vcre identical, on the other hand, no basis for 
international trade would exist. D ifferen ces in costs of 
production furnish the basis for international trade; com- 
parative immobility of labor (and of other factors as well) 
bettveen countries results in a disparity of rewards and in a 
divorce of international values from cost of production. 
Given cost differences, the lack of free movement bct^vecn 
countries gives rise to characteristics of international trade so 
prominent that the w'hole subject seems to require a separate 
approach. 


ABSOLUTE DIFFERENCES IN COST 

Three cases of differences in cost may be distinguished; 
absolute differences, equal differences, and coinparativc 
differences. Let us proceed to analyse the first of these,. 
y^bsolute differences in cost may be said to cx^st*^vben, in 
the production of tw o or more commodities, each of two coun- 
tries has absolutely lower costs in the production of one or 
more ol these commodities. A simple ihustration will serve 
to make this clear. Confining our attention to two countries. 
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and considering their production limited to two commodities, 
the following situation* may be presumed to exist: 

Outpul 

Total Cost Wheat Coffee 

United States ... 10 days 20 10 

Brazil 10 days 10 20 

Here the United States clearly has absolutely lower costs (or 
an absolute advantage) in the production of wheat, Brazil in 
the production of coffee. If the two countries are cut off 
from one another, each will produce both commodities, and 
in the United States, 20 wheat will exchange for 10 coffee, in 
Brazil, 10 wheat for 20 coffee. Let trade between the two 
be opened up, and obviously the United States will specialise 
in the production of wheat, Brazil in the production of coffee. 
The United States will benefit if she can secure 10 coffee for 
anything less than 20 wheat, Brazil if she can for 10 coffee 
secure anything more than 5 wheat. The “barter terms of 
trade” (ignoring fractions) range anywhere from 10 coffee 
for 6 wheat to 10 coffee for 19 wheat. The former ratio will 
be very much to the advantage of the United States, the latter 
to ^e advantage of Brazil. 

2 ^^;jvhat the exact exchange ratio will be is as yet indeter- 
minate, but at this point, certain definite conclusions stand 
out. tA condition of absolute differences in cost makes 
international trade profitable; ^each country will specialise, 
in the production of that commodity in which its costs are 
lowest (or its advantage greatest) ; the outside limits to the 
possible terms of trade are set by the cost ratios in eqch 
country.^^ 

Let us now introduce the use of money. If we assume that 
wages in the United States arc S3.00 a day and in Brazil 
S2.00 a day, the following situation results; 

*Thii and the following example* are not, strictly tpeaking, illustrations 
of comparative cost, but of comparative advantage, since total costs arc assumed 
identical, the variations being m the output. This tnaVes no essential dtffer- 
tnee, however, since with a given total cost, a large output indicates low unit 
cost, a small output higii unit cost 
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a day in the United States and $2.00 a day in Brazil, With 
the same labor costs as before, \se get the fallowing results: 





W/ieat 

Coffee 

Ldhor 

Daily 

Total 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Cost 


Wages 


Cost 


Cost 

U.S . . 10 

$4 00 

$40 00 

20 

$2 00 

10 

54 00 

Brazil . . 10 

82 00 

520 00 

10 

$2 00 

20 

$1.00 


Brazil can now produce wheat just as cheaply as the United 
States, and will presumably grow it for herself. She will, 
however, continue to sell coffee to the United States, and 
since the latter country has no other means of paying for these 
imports (if these are the only commodities traded), gold will 
be sent from the United States to Brazil, Prices and wages 
will rise in Brazil, fall in the United States, until a stable 
condition results, with shipments of the two commodities just 
paying for one another. Had we assumed wages in Brazil to 
be $4.00, in the United States $2.00, the situation would 
have been exactly the reverse, w’ith coffee costing $2.00 a 
unit in both countries, and gold flowing from Brazil to the 
United States in payment for wheat imports. 

It now becomes apparent that the upper limit to any 
disparity in wages is set by the ratios of cfTicicncy, or advan- 
tage in output. \Vagcs in the United States cannot become 
twice as high as in Brazil, for that obliterates the superior 
American efficiency in wheat production, nor can wages 
in Brazil become twice as high as in the United States, for 
then her advantage in coffee growing is w’iped out. If by 
any chance wage levels diverge by as much as or more than 
these limits, an unstable situation is created, which is corrected 
jy gold flow's and price changes; in other words, the price 
ipccic-flow mechanism is called into operation. 

Professor Taussig has called attention to the fact that the 
Condition of absolute differences in cost or advantage pre- 
sumably underlirs a vcjy' miporisot cias.s oi trade.: jJbaf 
bet ween tropica l and temperate countries. Because of the 
sxtreme dilfcrcnces in climate, soil, or natural res ources , 
conditions of production in these rceions arc widely dissimilar. 
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with the result that some commodities arc produced at an 
absolutely lower labor cost in the temperate countries, others, 
in the tropicsy Of this character is such trade as that between 
the Unltcd^tates and Brazil in wheat and coffee, between 
the United States and Bolivia in manufactures and tin, and 
between France and West Africa in wines and palm oil. 

EQ.UAL DirFERENCES IN COST 
A second set of conditions with respect to (cost diff erences 
may conceivabl y e^ost wh en one country has lower costs in 
the production of all commodities, but lower in exactly the 
same degree throughout an illustration of this possibility, 
wc may assume the following simple cost and output data : 

Labor Output 

Call Ttrtr Cloth 

US. 10 20 40 

England . 10 10 20 

Here the labor cost in the United States for both commodi- 
ties is one-half, the efficiency twice, that in England. In both 
countries, 10 tires would exchange for 20 cloth. Trade be- 
tween the two could be in no way advantageous, for neither 
country could afford to give more than 20 cloth for 10 tires, 
nor more than 10 tires for 20 cloth 

Nor would the introduction of money make any permanent 
difference. Suppose wages in the United States were $3.00 
a day, in England SI. 00 a day. The money cost situation 


would then be 



Tire 


Cloth 

labor 

Daily 

Total 

Output 

Unit 

Output Unit 

Cost 

Wagei 

Wagei 


Cost 

Cost 

US.. . . 10 

$3 00 

S30 DO 

20 

SI 50 

40 S0.75 

England 10 

J1 00 

SI 0 00 

10 

St 00 

20 SO 50 

Money costs are 

lower 

for both commodities 

in England; 


she would consequently export both to the United States, 
receiving in return gold. This would go on until prices and 
wages had risen in England and fallen in the United States 
to a point where stable equilibrium resulted. Stability could 
dearly only exist when the ratio of wages in the two countries 
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was identical with the ratio of efficiency, when prices, too, 
would be the same. With any other wage and price relation- 
ship, one country or the other ^vould have lower prices for both 
commodities, and the process of adjustment would have to 
continue. 

COMPARATIVE DIFFERENCES IN COST 
5»{r he mo st important type of cost differences is that in which 
one country has lower costs of production for all commodities, 
but in differing degrees for the various pr oduct s.^ Such a 
situation is knoivn as one of comparative diHerences in cost, 
and may be illustrated by the following sample figures : 

Labor Output 

Cost Tireo Cloth 

U. S 10 20 40 

EngUnd ... 10 10 30 

Here the American costs are one-half as great as the British 
for tires, three-fourths as great for cloth. In terms of effi- 
ciency, the American advantage in tires is as 2 to 1, in cloth 
as 4 to 3. If the two countries are isolated, the domestic 
ratios of exchange for the two commodities will be: in the 
United States, 10 tires for 20 cloth, in England, 10 tires for 
30 cloth, since these ratios embody equality of labor cost. 
Clearly, however, trade between the nations will be mutually 
profitable if the United States can secure for 10 tires more 
than 20 of cloth, and if England can purchase 10 tires for 
anything less than 30 of cloth. Conditions are suitable for 
trade, with the United States specialising on tires, England 
on cloth, and \s ith a range of possible barter terms of trade 
extending (if fractions be ignored) from 10 tires for 21 cloth 
to 10 tires for 29 cloth. At any ratio of exchange within 

• SlrieUy tpealing, one country need noi have absolutely tower costs for all 
commodities; it might have equal costs for some commodities. The require- 
ment of comparative differences in cost would then still be fulfilled For 
instance, if the United Stales had an output of 20 units for both tires and cloth 
white England could produce 10 tires or 20 cloth, the ratios of cost or effective- 
ntsi would lull differ Equality of costs thus commutes a limit, if the raUo 
for one or more commodities nscs above this, the situation becomes one of 
comparative differences in cost. 
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this range of possible barter terms, each country will con- 
centrate upon, the production of that commodity in which 
its comparative advantage is greatest or (as with England 
in this illustration) its comparative disadvantage is least. 

Introduce now the use of money. Suppose wages in the 

United States are f 3 00 a day, in England $2,00. Our 

illustration then takes the following expanded form : 

Ttrts Cloth 

Labor Doily Total Output Unit Outfiut Unit 

Cast Wages Wages Cost Cost 

US 10 5300 S3000 20 81 50 40 80 75 

England 10 $2 00 820 00 10 82 00 30 80 66^ 

The barter terms of trade are now determinate: 10 tires for 
22^ cloth (10 tires sell for $15 00, and this sum will buy 22 J 
cloth). And the United States can produce tires more 
cheaply than England, m spite of its higher wage level, 
simply because the effectiveness of its labor in the production 
of tires more than offsets the higher wages. England, on 
the other hand, produces cloth more cheaply, its relative in- 
efficiency being more than counteracted by its lower wage level. 

Is there any limit to the c.\ccss of American wages over 
English^ And m such a situation, must American wages 
exceed English^ A moment’s rcfieciion will show that both 
questions must be answered affirmatively If American 
wages rise to $4.00, or double the English, the cost of tires in 
the United States likewise becomes $2 00, and an unstable 
situation is created. England would send cloth to the United 
States, who would have to send gold in payment. This would 
continue, with wages and prices rising in England, falling in 
the United States, until a stable balance was attained with 
England’s cloth exports just paying for her imports of 
American tires On the other hand, had we begun with 
wages m the United States at $3 00, but $2 25 in England 
(corresponding with the ratio of advantage, 4 to 3), this 
would have resulted in a unit cost for cloth in England of 
$0.75, the same as the American cost. The price specie- 
flow mechanism would again be called into operation, 
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though in the opposite direction. A generalisation now 
appears possible: wages must be higher in the country of 
superior efTiciency by something more than the ratio of least 
advantage, but by something less than the ratio of greatest 
advanta^^ 

DETERMINATION OF THE ACTUAL BARTER TERSIS 
OF TRADE 

In the preceding illustration, the barter terms of trade 
turned out to be 10 tires for 22 Needless to say, these 
terms, and the correlative* wages and prices used in the 
example, would only continue to exist if there were no 
tendency for gold to flow from one country to the other, with 
resultant changes in wages and prices. And such stability 
could only obtain if England's exports of cloth were just 
suflicicnt in money value to pay for her imports of American 
tires. A stable situation of this kind might exist with the 
following (approximate) figures ; 

England tak« 5,000,000 tirM from Ihe U S at $1 50 = $7,500,000 

The U S taV« 11,250,000 yards of doth from England at «0 66} « 57,500.000 

Suppose, however, that the demand of English buyers for 
tires increases to a point where they will take 6,000,000 at the 
price of SI. 50. This would require pa^Tnents by England 
to the United States of $9,000,000, whereas her claims 
upon Americans amount to but 57,500,000. The balance 
of 31,500,000 would move in the form of gold, with familiar 
cficcis upon wages and prices in the two countries. The 
adjustments might be something as follows : 

TirfS Ofth 

luihor Dai/y Total Output Umt Output Vmt 

Cast M'agtt M agis Cost Cost 

U. S . . . 10 53 25 552 50 20 II 62i 40 $0 Slf 

England. . 10 51.75 $17 50 10 $1 75 50 $0 581 

American \%agcs and prices arc higher, English lower. 
\Vith these prices, equilibrium might be reached with results 
similar to these: 

England laVn 5,021,000 iir« from ih« U. S at $1 62 1 « $8,160,000 

The U. S ukei 14,000,000 doUi from England at $0 SBj * SS.160,000 
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Now examine the barter terms of trade. With tires at 
$1.50 and cloth at $0.66| and demands such as to produce 
equilibrium at these prices, the barter ternts were 10 tires for 
22.5 cloth. But with a more intense English demand for 
tires, prices became $1 62J and $0.58J^ respectively, and with 
equilibrium at these prices, the barter terms are 10 tires for 
approximately 27.9 cloth, a situation much more favorable 
to the United States A similar outcome could have been 
obtained had w’c assumed, instead of an increase in English 
demand, a shrinkage in American demand for cloth. The 
conclusion reached by Mill now beco mes clear: The barter 
terms of trade arc dctcrrmhed'^ the relative demantfoT each 
country for the other country’s products ; further, the terms 
will be more favorable the more intense is the foreign demand 
for one’s own products, and the less intense one’s own demand 
for foreign products Such a favorable barter situation is 
indicated by relatively high money incomes and relatively 
high prices for the things one sells j the cause is to be found 
in the state of reciprocal international demands. 

But relative intensity of demand docs not tell the whole 
story. Had we assumed the elasticity of American demand 
as given (11,250,000 cloth at $0.66f, 14,000,000 at $0.58J), 
but a more tnelasttc English demand (that is, had the quantity 
of tires purchased declined less as price rose to $1,621), then 
American purchases of cloth would not have sufficed to pay 
for English purchases of tires, and additional gold flow’s would 
have been necessary, with a still higher price for tires and a 
lower price for cloth. The final outcome would have been 
still more favorable to American buyers, so far as their pur- 
chases of imports (i.e , barter terms of trade) were concerned. 
On the other hand, had a more elastic English demand been 
assumed, the more rapid shrinkage of English takings of tires 
as their price rose would have checked the gold flow sooner, 
and produced equilibrium with the price of tires somewhat 
below $1.62J^ and the price of cloth somewhat above 80.581. 
Such results would clearly give less favorable barter terms to 
the United States than the ones actually achieved. 
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Furthermore, had we assumed the elasticity of English 
demand as given (6,000,000 tires at SI. 50, 5,021,000 at 
SI. 62^), but a more inelastic American demand (a less rapid 
increase in cloth purchases as the price fell to S0.58J), Ameri- 
can takings of cloth would again not have sufRced to pay for 
English purchases of tires. England would have had to send 
us still more gold, with still higher incomes and prices in this 
country, still lower in England. The final barter terms of 
trade would again have been even more favorable to the 
United States. But had a more elastic American demand 
been assumed, our takings of cloth would have increased 
as its price fell so as to neutralise the gold flow more quickly. 
Equilibrium would have come about before the price of 
tires reached $1.62^ and before the price of cloth fell to 
S0.58J. The barter terms would have been less favorable to 
Americans. 

Certain general but rather complex conclusions with regard 
to elasticity of demand now emerge. When foreign demand 
for one’s own products is increasing, or one’s own demand for 
foreign products decreasing, inelasticity of both foreign and 
domestic demand will produce more favorable barter terms 
for the home country. But where foreign demand for one’s 
own products is decreasing, or one’s own demand for foreign 
products increasing, elasticity of both foreign and domestic 
demand w'ill result in more favorable barter terms for the 
home countr>’. If reciprocal demand conditions are stable, 
and equilibrium exists, elasticities of demand do not matter ; 
it is only when demands change that elasticities arc called 
into play. 

This concludes the classical analysis of international trade, 
as applied to greatly simplified conditions. To facilitate 
summarisation of the theory up to this point, as well as to 
avoid a possible misunderstanding, it w’ill be well to introduce 
a word here as to the relation bctw-cen absolute and compara- 
tive dilTcfcnccs in cost. Tliese two types of situation have. 
In the preceding pages, been treated as separate and distinct 
phenomena. They arc not mutually exclusive, however, but 
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can perhaps best be thought of as two aspects of the same thing, 
namely, all international comparisons of costs in which the 
ratios of costs of two or more commodities difTer. That 
absolute advantage is really only a special case of comparative 
advantage may easily be shown. For if each of two countries 
possesses an absolute advantage in the production of a given 
commodity, it also possesses a comparative advantage in the 
production of that commodity, relative to the other country. 
Thus comparative advantage or comparative differences in 
costs may be regarded as a broad category which includes 
both those differences in costs which are merely comparative 
(where one country possesses a superior but varying advantage 
in the production of all commodities) and those differences in 
costs which are absolute (where each country possesses a 
superior advantage). 

As a first step in summarising that portion of the classical 
theory so far expounded, the doctrine of comparative cost or 
advantage may now be stated in the following inclusive form: 
Any country will specialise in the production of those com- 
modities in which us advantage is comparatively greatest or 
Its disadvantage least. This covers in a single statement both 
types of situation described separately in the foregoing pages. 
In this broad principle of comparative advantage is to be 
found the basts for international specialisation and trade. 
The limits to the possible barter terms of trade are determined 
by the range of the differences in cost or efficiency. The 
actual barter terms of trade are governed by reciprocal demand, 
that IS, by the demand of each country for the other country’s 
products, having regard to both the volume and the elasticity 
of these demands. Since the barter terms of trade may be 
relatively favorable or unfavorable to a country, it follows that 
the advantage derived from international trade is likewise 
decided by the state of reciprocal demand. Whatever the 
final results, the concrete form in which they eventuate is 
certain levels of money incomes and prices, a relatively high 
income and price level indicating favorable barter terms, and 
vice versa Changes in demand conditions, and uas^ab'e 
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Mtuations generally, arc adjusted through operation of the 
price specie-flow mechanism, gold movements provoking 
price and income changes until the exports and imports of 
each country just balance. 

THE OMNS fROM TRADE 

Before adv'ancing any farther with the thcorctjcal anal)sis, 
it will be well to pause a moment to consider the nature of the 
gain from international trade, a topic on which popular 
UTitings cs'cn of the present time exhibit many misconceptions. 
Numerous articles appearing in our more widely read maga- 
zines show a very considerable understanding of the techni- 
calities of foreign trade — of the foreign exchanges, of the 
complexities of international banking, even of the technique 
of production — but little enough of uhat it is all for. 

Readers arc led to believe that because their country can 
produce a commodity or a suitable substitute (for example, 
s^Tuhctic rubber), therefore it should produce it. The virtue 
of sclf-sufiicicncy in certain products is exalted into a worship 
of sclf-sufTicicncy in general, with a reckless disregard of the 
costs. I nternati onal trade is treated as a mere casual outlet 
for goods of sshich we produce a temporary surplus, an outlet 
which could well he dispensed ssith in a licttcr-ordercd 

economy^ No great effort of thought is needed to show that 

this vicss’ is based on a complete misunderstanding of the 
nature of trade. Exchange of goods is but a necessary’ 
corollary of the division of labor and tfic specialisation of 
tasks to particular aptitudes and resources, practices which 
modern productive methods cmlxxly to the nth degree. If 
we want to s ecure the immense Ijencfus of specialisation, we 
must l)c willing to trade the products of one specialised group 
for the prrxlucts of other sps'dalised groups of producers. 
Tfiis is indisputable- And int erna d ona) trade is in no cssen- 
ti.il different from domestic trade; r( rests Ufxm the same 
foundation — the division of lalxir; it produces the same 
Jesuits — a more inteJligeni use of our productive resources, 
a larger national income. If our foreign trade is based on 
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absolute differences in costs, this means but one thing: we 
allow others to produce those things which they can product 
better than we, and buy them with the products of our own 
efficiency. If the basis of trade is to be found in comparative 
cost differences, u implies but this • we concen trate our efforts 
where they are relatively most efficient, while others do like- 
wise. The outcome is the same in both instances — * a more 
productive utilisation of labor, capital, and natural resources, 
a larger real income for all concerned rJ) 

The exact nature of the benefit from trade founded on 
absolute differences in cost is not difficult to comprehend. If 
with 10 days of labor the United States can produce 20 units 
of wheat or 10 units of coffee, while Brazil can obtain 10 units 
of wheat or 20 units of coffee, exchange of products is cer- 
tain to bring to each country a greater total return than 
could be secured by each alone. Suppose the principle of self- 
sufficiency were followed, with each nation devoting half its 
efforts to the production of wheat, half to the production of 
coffee. Then for an outlay of ten days of labor thus evenly 
divided, the results would be as follows ; 

Rtal Income Jrom 70 Dayi Labor 

U S Brattl 

Wheat . 10 5 

Coffee . . 5 10 

With trade, however, assuming 10 wheat exchange for 10 
coffee (that is, reciprocal demand such that the gain is 
divided equally), the results would be : 

Rial I/tcomi Jrom 10 Days Lobar 

U S Braiyl 

Wheat . . 10 10 

Coffee ... 10 10 

The United States has gained 5 units of coffee, Brazil 5 units 
of wheat. 

The benefits from trade resting on comparative differences 
in cost are parallel. Using the illustration on page 45, it 
appears that with an outlay of 10 days of labor equally divided 
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between the two products, tires and cloth, real income in 
conditions of isolation would be : 

Real Ineomt from 10 Days Labor 

V. S. England 

Tireo .... 10 5 

Ooth .... 20 IS 

If free trade is permitted, however, then witti barter terms of 
10 tires for 25 cloth (again dividing the gain equally), the 
total returns to each nation are greater. 

Real Income from 10 D<ys Labor 

U S Englarrd 

Tires 10 6 

aoth .... 25 15 

The United States gains 5 units of cloth, England 1 tire.* 
With terms of trade more favorable to England, she would 
gain more tires, we less cloth; with terms more favorable 
to the United States, the opposite would be true. Yet in 
either case, gain there would be. Increased yield from pro- 
ductive efforts is the inevitable outcome of applying those 
efforts where they are more effective. Of course, English 
workers would presumably be better off economically were 
they to move to the United States. Since difficulties stand in 

I In this illustration, we are concerned with the real income resulting from 
a common outlay of labor in each of the two countnes Therefore, only the 
outcome of the trading process is shown Misunderstanding will be avoidco 
it the method by which those results are achieved is explicitly stated 

In the comparative cost illustration on which our calculations are based, 
with 10 days of labor the U. S can produce 20 tires or 40 units of cloth, England 
can produce 10 urcs or 30 cloth The range of possible barter terms of trade is 
between 20 and 30 units of cloth for 10 tires. Equal division of the gain from 
trade dearly occurs at 30 tire* for 25 cloth This ratio of exchange we assume 
to be established 

Let u* assume the U S devotes 5 days labor to producing 10 tires for domestic 
consumption, 5 days to producing 10 tires for export, with which it acquires 
25 units of cloth. The total amount of English lalwr, speciaJising in the manu- 
facture of cloth, required to provide the same real income (10 tires and 25 cloth) 
will be 16i days Half this labor, oi Sj days, will produce 25 doth for export 
to the U. S. in exchange for 10 tires, the other half will produce 25 doth for 
domestic use. To find what a total of 10 days of English labor will produce, 
in comparison with a similar quantity of American labor, the amount of tires 
and of doth must each be reduced in the rauo of 5 to 8l, which gives us 6 tires 
and tS cloth. 
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the way of such migration, relative difTerences in costs furnish 
the basis for a trade profitable to both countries. 

REFINEMCNTS AND (JUALiriCATIONS 

We may now proceed to trace the steps by which the bald 
doctrines of the previous pages, valid only for a rigourously 
simplified and unreal world, have been gradually refined, 
elaborated, and qualified in an attempt to fit them to the 
complex realities of international trade. 

(a) Domestic versus Internatioiml Goods. — In the foregoing 
analysis, commodities have been treated as if they were 
universally the objects of international trade. Each c tmo^ 
was regarded as producing only those things in which it 
possessed an absolute or a comparative advantage, exchanging 
them for products produced under similar conditions abroad. 
Prices were found to be identical in all markets (since trans- 
portation charges vs ere ignored), though wage levels were seen 
to differ from country to country, their divergence being 
determined by relative advantage in production and the state 
of reciprocal demand. Not all commodities, however, enter 
into international trade Many, probably most, goods arc 
both produced and consumed at home. What determines 
the prices of such domestic, as distinguished from inter- 
national, products^ 

The answer Is very simple. Whatever the level of wages 
in a country, its domestic commodities will be relatively low 
in price wherever labor is used effectively, relatively high in 
price where labor is used ineffectively If wages in country A 
arc twice as high as in country B, A’s home products will be 
comparatively low m price wherever her labor is more than 
twice as effective as B’s, relatively high in price wherever her 
labor is less than twice as effective. Emphatically, high 
wages need not mean high prices. This is equally true of 
domestic and international goods. 

(b) Money Wages and Real Wages in Different Countries. — 
li has already been made clear that so far as a narionS export 
industries arc concerned, these industries can maintain a 


! 
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relatively high money wage level only if they occupy a position 
of absolute or comparatis e advantage. Moreover, the maxi- 
mum divergence of wages is limited by the ratio of advantage 
in the industry of greatest effectiveness. In our earlier 
illustration, American labor efficiency relative to English was 
in the tire industry' as 2 to 1 , in the cloth industry as 4 to 3. 
If these data arc representative of the export industries in the 
two countries, then in those occupations American workers 
will receive somewhere betiveen tivice and four thirds the pay' 
of English workmen. The actual relati\ e level of money wages 
will depend on the conditions of international demand. 

So much for the \vage situation in the export industries. 
What of the level of money wages in industry as a whole? 
What is the bearing of domestic industries on this problem? 
Let us continue our discussion in terms of the tire-cloth illus- 
tration, and begin by making an extreme assumption. Sup- 
pose that certain industries in the United States producing for 
the domestic market alone are three times as effective as similar 
industries in England, and that employ'ers in these industries 
offer wages three times those paid in England. Suppose 
further that their competition for labor drives wages in the 
export industries up to the same level Under such condi- 
tions, American tire costs will rise to such a height that their 
manufacture can no longer be undertaken — both tires and 
cloth will be imprarted from England The stage is now set 
for the operation of the price specie-flow mechanism. Hav'- 
ing, presumably', no other means of pay ing for our imports, we 
are forced to ship gold. Prices and wages fall generally in the 
United States, rise generally in England. This process vvill 
continue until cliecked by the fall of vv'agcs to such a level that 
tires, instead of gold, can move to England in full payment 
for our cloth imports. This means that the gold movements 
will not stop until the ivages paid our tire workers are some- 
thing less than twice the level of English wages. Finally, the 
fall in American wages will be general, not limited to export 
lines alone, since the effects of a reduction in the supply of 
money spread throughout the w hole economy'. 
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Thus international trade provides direct lines of connection 
between the money wage levels of the different countries of 
the world. Prices of e.-tports must be low enough to permit 
exportation. This implies export ^vages confined within the 
limits set by ratios of cost or advantage. Moreover, com- 
petition of the export industries for labor insures that wages 
in domestic industries will be equally high, else ivorkmen will 
turn for employment to the export lines. Finally, the wage 
level in domestic industries cannot be higher than that obtain- 
ing among producers of exports, for that would compel a rise 
of export wages to an impossibly high range, thereby bringing 
into operation, through the monetary mechanism, a general 
readjustment downward of all prices and wages until these 
were consonant with international equilibrium.^ The wage 
pace is set by the export industries ; others must follow. 

What determines this pace has already been discussed. 
Limits are imposed by cost ratios ; within these limits, recip- 
rocal demand is the determining factor. A country will have 
a high wage level if it possesses an outstanding comparative 
advantage and if the demand for its exports is strong, its 
demand for imports relatively weak. 

But what of that more important type of income, real wages? 
Does a high money income imply an equally high goods 
income? So far as imported and exported products are 
concerned, high money wages are advantageous, for a larger 
volume of purchasing power is directed against commodities 
which are low in price for the same reason that the money 
wages in question are high. Concerning domestic products, 
however, no generalisation can be made. Real wages will 
be high in terms of these goods just so far as the effectiveness 
of labor devoted to their production is great, low so far as that 


‘We are stiU adhering to the assumption of perfect competition within 
a nation's borders Of coune, if fnction is considerable, wage* in different 
Industrie* for the same kind of labor may vary greatly It might appear, how- 
ever, that even with perfect labor competition, effective domestic induittie* 
pught maintain wages in the export Industrie* at a level very close to the upper 
Jimir permitted by Ihe cost ratios. This u to overlook the function of reciprocal 
demand in detenmmng what actual level can be maintamed 
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cficctivcnf’ss is small. The road to a high standard of living 
thus lies in the direction of promoting freer international 
trade, so that \se may procure a larger volume of those com- 
modities that can be produced cheaper abroad than at home, 
and in reducing the costs of domestic goods by stimulating 
efficiency'. 

(c) jVoti'Compeltng Groups. — In all the preceding analysis, 
while wages %verc seen to differ benveen countries, it was 
assumed that they were identical throughout the various 
industries of a single country'. Clearly, however, this assump- 
tion b in direct contradiction to obsaous economic facts. 
Wages are by no means uniform from industry to industry 
even for the same grade of labor. The assumed perfect 
mobility of labor simply docs not exist , impediments of 
various sorts prc%'ent the free moi'ement of workers from 
industry to industry that is required to equalbe wages. In- 
stead, we find non-competing groups of labor scattered about 
the industrial landscape, w'ith wages either higher or lower 
than those commonly paid. It consequently becomes neces- 
sary to abolbh the unuarranted assumption and to amend the 
theory by means of some adequate qualification. 

Because of the presumed identity of wages throughout in- 
dustry', it was possible to treat money costs per unit of product 
as directly proportional to labor costs per unit. If 10 days 
of labor in the United States would produce 20 tires or 40 
cloth, then unit labor costs would be ^ day for tires, | day for 
cloth. At a common wage of S3. 00 a day, unit money' costs 
would then be SI. 50 for tires, SO. 7 5 for cloth. If, however, 
wages in the tire industry were abnormally low, say SI.50 a 
day, then although unit labor costs are t^s-icc as great for tines 
as for cloth, the money' cost would be the same, S0.75. Now 
since money prices are the immediate determinant of the 
place and person favored w'ith the purchase of goods, the 
course of inicrnationzi trade might be vitaiiy afTected by such 
wage dbcrcpancies. 

To examine their possible effects, let us consider a situation 
of equal differences in cost, where trade b ex hjpothesi ruled out. 
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and see what results follow from the introduction of non- 
competing groups. It will be recalled that when the export 
industries of two countries are characterised by equal differ- 
ences in cost, wages tend to differ in a ratio equivalent to the 
cost ratio Our earlier illustration (p. 44) might become 
stable with figures somewhat as follows : 

Tir« Cloth 

Labor Daily Total Output Unit Output Unit 

Cost Images IVages Cost Cost 

US. 10 5400 540 20 5200 40 51 00 

England . 10 52 00 520 10 52 00 20 51.00 

American productive efficiency is double the English for both 
the industries considered Wages arc likewise double, and 
prices arc naturally identical in both countries. Now assume 
that labor in the English cloth industry is a submerged group 
receiving wages only half those paid in other lines. 

Tires Cloth 

Labor Daily T otal Output Unit Daily Total Output Unit 

Cost Wages Wages Cost Wages Wages Cost 

U S . . . 10 54 00 540 20 52 00 54 00 540 40 51 00 

England 10 52 00 520 10 52 00 51 00 510 20 50 50 

England is now enabled to produce cloth more cheaply than 
the United States. Cloth will move to America, gold to 
England, until the familiar price and wage adjustments arc 
sufficient to bring equilibrium. The following outcome may 
be taken as representative 

Tires Cloth 

Labor Daily Total Output Unit Daily Total Output Ural 

Cost Wages Wages Cast Wages Wages Cost 

U S . . . 10 53 50 535 20 51 75 S3 SO 535 40 SOSTj 

England . 10 52 50 525 10 52 50 51 50 515 20 $0 75 

Wages have risen in England, fallen in the United States, so 
that the United States now has a price advantage in tires. 
The rise of wages of the non-competing group in England 
has not been sufficient, however, to raise the cost of cloth 
to the level obtaining in the United States. Trade will con- 
tinue, American tires being exchanged for English cloth 
The results are the same as if the United States had possessed 
a superior advantage in the production of tires, England an 
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inferior disadvantage in the production of cloth. Apparently 
other causes than a simple absolute or comparative advantage 
may furnish a solid basis for trade. 

In the above discussion, the part played by non-competing 
groups of labor has been deliberately simplified. The Englbh 
doth industry was regarded as employing only the members 
of a submerged class of workers. In actual fact, each industry 
employs man)’ different kinds of labor, among w’hich there 
may be one or more non-competing groups of w’orkers, 
recemng either higher or lower wages chan those ruling in 
industry at large for the comparable grade. A sort of 
hierarchy of labor pervades the industrial’scene, varying from 
country to country and from industry to industry It W’ould 
be possible to take account of this diversity in a numerical 
illustration, but it is clear that it would merely complicate 
matters, not change them in their essentials. If a particular 
industry employs an unusually large proportion of abnormally 
low-paid workers, or if it draws upon an unusually large 
number of low-paid groups, this fact may be sufficient to give 
it the equivalent of a comparative advantage in production.^ 
The question now’ remains, how important is the qualifica- 
tion that must ob\ lously be introduced into the clear and 
simple doctrine of comparative costs? Professor Taussig, w'ho 
has probably desoted more attention to this subject than any 
other tvriter, states both question and answ'er. Hesa)‘s: 

Are \vc to conclude that the more simple analvsis \\ith which 
we started, resting on the assumptions of homo«;cneity in labor 
groups and uniformity m wages, becomes quite inapplicable 
where there are heterogeneous social and industrial conditions 
and wide duersuies of wages in any one country? . The 
general conclusion ... is that the existence of non-competing 
groups wuhin a country affects international trade only so far 
as the situation is peculiar to that country’ If the groups arc 
in the same relative positions m the exchanging countries as 
regards wages — if the hierarchy , so to speak, is arranged on 

' If “hi?h-p3id” were substituted for “low-paid,” the industry would obvi- 
ouxlv t>e pul in a position equisaleni to that of a comparause disadvantage in 
product Km 
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the same plan in each — trade takes place exactly as if it were 
governed by the strict and simple principle of comparative costs. 
The answer . depends not so much on the existence of non- 
competmg groups in the several countries as on the similarity 
or dissimilarity of their make-up. Theirbearing on international 
trade depends on whether they are of the same sort or of different 
sorts m the trading countries Now, in the occidental countries 
— those of advanced civilisation in the Western tiorld — as 
a rule the stratification of industrial groups proceeds on the 
same lines, and it is between these countries that the principle 
of comparative costs is presumably of greatest importance . . . 
in the Western countries, to repeat, we find roughly the same 
social and industrial layers The unskilled, by far the most 
numerous, get the lowest wages , the mechanics and well-trained 
stand distinctly higher , and so upward. This being the case, 
the differences m money costs between the countries are mainly 
determined by differences in labor costs, even iho within each 
country this factor may be profoundly modified ^ 

The position of followers of Ricardo and Mill, represented 
by Professor Taussig, is clear and definite. The doctrine of 
comparative costs is still valid. Only so far as the hierarchy 
of non-competing groups varies from country to country is it 
necessary to introduce another governing principle into the 
explanation of international trade. And in actual fact, the 
new principle is of only minor importance, since we may 
regard the Western countries as possessing a similar industrial 
stratification (while the trade between tropical and temperate 
regions is mainly based on absolute cost differences). 

That he regards a varying labor stratification as having 
semf bearing on the course of foreign trade, Professor Taussig" 
indicates in citing the German chemical industry and the 
American iron industry (prior to 1914), In the former, 
employers were able to secure chemists, chemist’s assistants, 
and other types of highly-skilled workers at abnormally low 
rates of pay, while in the latter, an unusually large supply of 
unskilled labor reduced its wage level to an extraordinary 
degree. To a considerable extent, the ability of both indus- 
tries to export rested upon these facts. 

* F. VV. Taussig, International Trade, pp 47—18, 55-SG. 
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(d) Capital Charges. — Let us now modify still further our 
first simple assumptions, and take one step more in the 
direction of reality by introducing the complication arising 
from the use of capital. Hitherto, labor has been regarded 
as the sole factor involved in production, the wages bill as 
comprising all money costs. (All necessary labor has been 
implicitly included, that devoted to producing raw materials 
as well as fabricating the finished product.) Yet interest on 
capital is equally an expense, capable, where heavy fixed 
investment is required, of dominating money costs. This 
important new element would seem to demand further 
amendment of the original theory. 

If both interest rates and the proportion of capital to labor 
in each industry were the same throughout the world, the 
mere existence of an interest charge could have no influence 
on international trade. All prices would simply be boosted 
by a given percentage, Nor would any permanent effect 
appear even if interest rates or the capital-labor proportion 
varied from country to country, provided these differences 
applied to all commodities alike. For this would merely 
raise the money costs of a country %vith heav’y capital charges 
by a given degree throughout, a result identical in effect to the 
reduction of that country’s ratios of labor effectiveness. Only 
when the burden of interest charges bears differently on the 
different commodities in different countries docs it have to be 
taken into account as a factor influencing trade movements. 

Just what part is played by varying interest charges can 
best be made clear by an example. Let us use again the 
illustration of equal differences in cost (page 58), adding to 
the costs of production of cloth a capital charge which is 
relatively higher in the United States, while continuing to 
assume that wages represent all costs in the tire industry- 
This amounts to stipulating that the cloth industry is a 
relatively large user of capital. Suppose the rate of interest 
in the United States is 69c, in England, 39J, but that the 
relative use made of labor and of capital in the production 
of cloth is the same — say SlOO of capital equipment is 
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used for e\'er>- $10 outlay on wages in both countries. Cost 
figures then become ; 


OtLit rMi>! onf- ciat 

$4 S40 20 S2 j 
$2 S20 10 « 


Tirial 0x4 Viui 

W #t« B efrt /xlerrtf C«» Cut Jyd C»tf 
S4 S40 $400<a6-^ S24 JM 40 SI 60 

52 520 $200 $ 6 526 20 $1.30 


The price of cloth is no^^ loiter in England, o\%ing to the 
smaller burden of interest charges. The price specie-flow 
mechanism is called into operation ; in the end, equilibrium 
would be established sMth wages and prices someishat lower 
in the Umted States, some^^hat higher in England. A price 
advantage in cloth would presumably remain with England, 
a price adv'antage in tires would go to the United States, and 
trade wx>uld continue m those commodiues. A non-trading 
situation is changed into a trading situation, all because of the 
interest factor. A relamc difference in the incidence of 
capital charges in the n^o countries replaces comparatiic 
diflercnces in cost as a cause of trade For goods made with 
much capital, a loi4 rate of interest tends to give a country' the 
equivalent of a comparative ads'antage 

.As to the quantitatii'e importance of this theoretical amend- 
ment, the consensus of opinion among follo%\ ers of the classical 
economists seems to be that it is not greaL As Professor 
Taussig points out, its range of influence is limited to special 
circumstances' not only' must interest rates lary, but the 
relative use of capital must likc\‘L'ise be different. 

High or low interest doe* not in itself act as an independent 
factor , IT exercises an influence of its own only so far as it enters 
to greater degree in one oominodity than another. 

Moreover, Professor Taussig feels that t'ariauons in interest 
rates, at least bem een w estem countries, are not of sufficient 
magnitude to be significant. 

. , . since, as a matter of fact, the differences in the interest rate 
between countries are not considerable, w e are justified in con- 
cluding that this elttneni in the ecoEomic situation, like the 
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element of persisting difTerences in wages to dilTercnt workers, 
does not lead to a radical modification of our first conclusions * 

Another aspect of the use of capital involves, if w c arc to be 
accurate, a reformulation of the labor costs in our illustrations. 
Capital is used in conjunction with labor ; but it represents, 
since it is itself a product of labor, a more roundabout and 
indirect application of that labor. Production requires not 
just current labor, but current labor combined with past labor, 
rurthcrmorc, these roundabout or capitalistic methods arc 
more products c than direct methods. Hence our figures of 
labor cost should be, for a given output, not merely 10 days 
of labor, but a somewhat smaller total compounded of current 
and past labor ■ — say 3 days current and 5 days past. 

3Vhi!c this added complication requires no alteration of 
the theory of international trade, it has a significant bearing. 
For it indicates an important cause of variations in compara- 
'tivc advantage Not only do capitalistic methods increase 
the cficctiveness of labor, but these methods arc themselves 
applied with varying degrees of effectiveness in dilTcrent 
industries and in different countries. Consequently, those 
Commodities in the production of which a country can use 
tools and machines better than can other countries will tend 
to be exported ; their labor costs will be relatively low because 
labor is more effectively applied there than elsewhere. Such 
efficient utilisation of roundabout methods is an important 
factor underKing American exports of automobiles and type^ 
writers, English exports of textiles and ships, and German 
exports of chemicals and electrical equipment. 

(c) Varjtng Costs. — Let us now drop the assumption that 
unit cost remains the same no matter wiiat the volume of 
production. If commodities arc produced, as in fact they arc, 
Under conditions of increasing and perhaps also of decreasing 
cost, what consequences docs this involve for theory? 

If unit costs increase as the scale of output of an entire 
industry* is enlarged (owing to the pressure of diminishing 


• r. W. TauHig, «/>. (>i , pp 67-<8. 
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returns), the efTcctivcness of labor must be declining, A 
country specialising in such an increasing-cost good will find 
its comparative advantage becoming smaller and smaller as 
the output of this commodity increases. Hence it will be able 
to offer less and less of this product in exchange for the exports 
of other countries. The range of the possible barter terms 
of trade will be steadily narrowed. 

If, on the other hand, unit costs fall as output is increased, 
the terms of trade will be widened as demand for these 
products grows. For falling unit costs represent an increasing 
comparative advantage, a rising effectiveness of labor. A 
country specialising on a decreasing-cost commodity will be 
able to offer more and more of this product in trade as the 
growing scale of production lowers costs. 

Relaxation of the original constant-cost assumption requires 
no amendment or qualification of the basic theory, but does 
make necessary a more elaborate statement. Increasing and 
decreasing costs indicate a falling or rising comparative 
advantage ; they imply further a narrowing or a widening of 
the possible barter terms of trade. 

A further peculiar consequence of diminishing returns Is 
of considerable importance. The entire supply of goods 
produced at increasing cost will seldom be drawn from the 
most favored producing locality, even though its comparative 
advantage be great; some portion of the output will be 
produced locally over a wide area. Thus, though Great 
Britain secures most of its wheat from the low-cost countries 
of the new world, nonetheless a not inconsiderable amount of 
wheat continues to be raised in the British Isles. This result 
springs from the fact that land (to continue our agricultural 
illustration) is not all of equal fertility. While Canadian 
wheat costs arc low, and any attempt to meet British require- 
ments entirely from domestic production ivould raise costs 
to an inordinate height, yet there arc some British acres on 
which wheat can be produced at costs as low as in Canada. 
Hence the scattered production of wheat, even in the face of 
great international specialisation. As the prices of such 
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increasing-cost products rise, localised production will ex- 
pand, and because of the increasing demand for land, local 
rents will tend to rise. The opposite results will follow a fall 
in their prices. 

(0 jYumerous Commodities. — In all the preceding discussion, 
trade has been treated as if it were confined to two commodities 
and to two countries, each country specialising upon and 
exporting one product. In the real world, however, there are 
many trading nations, and innumerable goods cross national 
boundaries. Let us now relax these conditions, first by 
introducing additional commodities produced under varying 
degrees of comparative advantage. 

Let us return to the simplest conditions, considering only 
labor cost, and suppose that the United States and Japan 
arc both capable of producing glass, steel, and silk, the 
former country having a comparative advantage in all three 
commodities, though of diflerent degree for each. Suppose 
further that wages arc set — by the play of international 
demand — at S3. 00 a day in the United States, at SI. 00 a day 
in Japan. The following figures illustrate such a situation: 

Clast Slttl S<lk 

Labor Daily Total Output Unit Output Unit Output Unit 

Cost IVagct M'aget Cost Cost Cost 

U.S. ... 10 5300 530 10 5300 10 5300 10 5300 

Japan ... 10 Jl.OO |10 2 55 00 3 53 33 8 5125 

With these assumed data, the cost of glass and steel is lowest 
in the United States, of silk in Japan. Glass and steel will 
then move from the United States to Japan, in exchange for 
Japanese silk, the quantities invoWed being presumed to be 
such as to bring about a balance of international payments. 

Had wc begun, however, w'iih a state of international 
demand sufficient only to maintain a wage level of S0.75 a day 
in Japan (a situation less favorable to Japan), the results 
would have been as follows : 

Class Si/fl Silk 

Labor Datlp Total Output Unit Unit Output (7ml 

Coii tt'agtt llatri Cast Cost Cotl 

U.S. . . 10 53 00 530 00 10 53 00 10 53 00 10 13 00 

Jjpjo . . 10 50.75 5 7J0 2 53 25 3 52 50 8 50 05i 
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The United States can stiJl undersell Japan in glass but no 
longer in steel, for American labor efficiency in steel is only a 
little over three times as great as Japanese while wages are 
four times as high. Steel and silk are now both produced in 
Japan, glass alone in the United States. 

One other alternative with regard to international special- 
isation remains. If international demands are somewhat 
more favorable to Japan than in the last illustration, though 
not quite as favorable as in the first, so that a Japanese wage 
level of S0.90 per day is set, the situation becomes : 

Claii Suit Sttk 

Labor Dailji Total Output Vmt Output Uml Output Unit 

Cast Wages Wages Cost Cost Cost 

US 10 $3 00 $30 00 10 $3 00 10 S3 00 10 $3 00 

Japan. .10 $0 90 $ 9 00 2 $4 50 3 S3 00 8 $1.12i 

The cost of glass continues to remain lowest in the United 
States, of silk in Japan, while the cost of steel is identical in 
the two countries. Glass and silk will move in payment for 
one another; steel will be produced for domestic consumption 
in both nations. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these illustrations seem 
obvious. The principle of comparative advantage still holds ; 
each country produces that commodity in which it has the 
greatest advantage or the least disadvantage. As regards 
intermediate commodities, the outcome is uncertain; which 
country produces these depends on conditions of reciprocal 
demand.^ 

The number of commodities could easily be increased from 
three to any given total. We could then list these commod- 
ities in order, according to the degree of comparative advan- 

* The argument wuh regard to the connection between reciprocal demand 
and wage levels 15 not repr^uced here , the forgetful reader may he referred 
to pp. 47, 48, and 49 Ik would, of course, be possible to attack the problem 
directly, in terms of ratios of advantage and barter lenro of trade In order 
to economise space, this has not been done The interested reader could work 
this out for himself, using the output figures above, and calculating the vanoitr 
possible barter terms of trade ca aaaard sreth the asfattipaaits he iitail'«r reifofai'e 
to reciprocal demand For such an analysis, see Taussig’s InUrnattonal Trade, 
Chapter 9 
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tage obtaining in their production in one of the two countries 
whose costs were being compared. A full list would begin 
with the highest comparative advantage for the country in 
question, run through a constantly diminishing scale of 
Comparative advantage until the comparative disadvantage 
became also an absolute disadvantage, with the ratio of 
advantage being equal for some one or more commodities 
in between the two extremes. The follo^ving abbreviated 
schedule may be taken as representative : 

A B C D E r 

Country I . 10 10 10 10 9 7 

Country II . . 2 3 S 10 10 10 

Those commodities at the top of the list for Country I 
(commodities A and B) would in all likelihood always be 
produced there, those at the bottom of the list (commodities 
L and F) in Country' II. For Country’ I, the comparative 
advantage of producing A and B, relative to all other prod- 
ucts, is greatest, while for Country 11, the comparative 
advantage in producing E and F is greatest. It also happens 
to be true that in the production of A and B relative to E 
and F, Country I has an absolute adv'antage, while in the 
production of E and F relativ'c to A, B, and C, Country II 
has an absolute adv’antagc. Looking at the matter from 
the point of view of all the commodities inv'olv'cd, however, 
it is obvious that absolute advantage is simply an excep- 
tionally large comparative advantage. 

^Vhethcr C or D — or for that matter, under certain condi- 
tions, B or E — will be produced in Country I or Country II 
depends upon the state of reciprocal demand. The precise 
commodity dividing the list into top and bottom, or .into 
exports and imports, will v'ary’ w ith the shifts in international 
demands (and, of course, with changes in conditions of pro- 
duction). The simple doctrine of comparative advantage 
xull holdt ^ood", the amcrvdwvewt, tequwed vs vo admvv 
reciprocal demand to the role of determining, not only the 
actual barter terms of trade, but also which country’ will 
produce certain commodities lying in an intermediate zone. 
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(g) Numerous Countries, — Now let us examine briefly the 
consequences of introducing more than two countries with 
varying cost ratios. Revert to our original simple assump- 
tions, considering only labor costs with respect to two com- 
modities Suppose that in three countries, the United States, 
England, and Germany, the comparative advantage set-up 
for tires and cloth takes the following form : 

Labor Ttre Cloth 

Cast Output Output 

United States . 10 20 40 

England . 10 10 JO 

Germany .10 10 25 

As before, tires may move from the United States in exchange 
for English cloth, within a range of possible barter terms of 
trade of 10 tires for 21 to 29 cloth. If the barter terms lie 
within the range of 10 tires for 21 to 24 cloth, the United 
States will presumably buy some of its cloth from Germany, 
sending tires m payment If, on the other hand, the terms 
fall within the upper range of 10 tires for 26 to 29 cloth, it 
will be to Germany’s advantage to produce not cloth but 
tires, obtaining with this product the cloth she needs from 
England. Yet another outcome is possible: if the actual 
terms of trade are exactly 10 tires for 25 cloth, Germany 
will be effectually excluded from trade, and will produce 
both commodities for herself. In any event, the United 
States will produce tires, England cloth But as regards 
the third country, Germany, three possibilities emerge; she 
may produce cloth, sending it (together with England) in 
exchange for American tires; she may produce tires, ex- 
changing them (m common with the United States) for Eng- 
lish cloth, or she may manufacture both products herself. 
Which of the three possible alternatives becomes the actual 
appears to depend upon the precise barter terms arrived at, 
while these in turn are determined by the relative strength 
of internat|ional demands. The answer to the problem, what 
will be the channels of actwe trade where more than two 
countries are concerned, turns out to be the same as with 
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multiple commodities: reciprocal demand is the deciding 
factor. The results will be worked out, also, in an identical 
manner: through the impact of international demands upon 
wages and prices in the various countries. When the demand 
for tires is strong, that for cloth weak, wages in both the 
potential tire- producing countries (the United States and 
Germany) will be high relatite to wages in England, and 
Germany as well as the United States will manufacture tires 
in exchange for English cloth. When, however, the demand 
is strong for cloth and weak for tires, wages in the two po- 
tential cloth-producing countries (England and Germany) 
will be high relatite to wages in the United States ; then both 
England and Germany will send cloth to the United States 
for tires. \Vith a special intermediate demand situation, 
Germany will be excluded from international trade.* 

(h) Further Qualtftcaltons. — The more important qualifi- 
cations required to make the classical theory of international 
trade correspond more closely with reality have now been 
considered. Not all the original simplifications, however, 
have been covered in the discussion. For the sake of con- 
sistency and thoroughness, let us briefly examine those 
omitted. 

Transportation charges are of considerable quantitative 
importance, yet their direct effect upon the traffic in goods 
is limited. Some commodities are, because of costs of 
carriage, excluded from international trade altogether. In 
this category would fall all those articles for which differences 
in production costs were less than transport charges. As 
.regards traded goods, the volume of international shipments 
w’ill be somewhat restricted, owing to the inclusion in their 

’ Further comptication* lurlt under the surface In the above illustration, 
uilh a itronit tire demand, for Germany to be able to compete with the U S 
in lh« sale of tires m England, wages in that country must be just half American 
wages, to ofTiet her relative Inefficiency SViih a strong cloth demand, Cennan 
wages must be just five-sixths of English wages, for a similar reason Equi- 
librium, it will be noted, can exist only with these precise wage ratios, so long 
as labor effectiveness is as given In the intermediate ease, German wages 
must be half of Amencan wages and, at the same time, five-sixths of Engluh 
vages 
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prices of this additional cost item. In the language of barter 
terms of trade these terms will be confined tvithin narrower 
limits. 

If instead of free trade, tariff barriers are assumed to exist, 
these will have effects similar to transportation chaises. 
The imposition of a tariff reduces the volume of international 
trade and therewith the benefits derived from international 
specialisation. Moreover, the higher the tariff is raised, 
the narrower becomes the range within which the barter 
terms of trade are confined. 

The question of the internal mobility and the external 
immobility of the factors of production has been examined 
from but one angle, the lack of free movement between non- 
competing labor groups. But capital and business ability 
likewise flow into the various industries of a country with 
varying degrees of freedom, while perfect immobility of the 
factors by no means characterises the international situation. 
The more these assumptions have to be relaxed, the more 
nearly will the conditions of international and of domestic 
trade resemble one another, with parallel results for theor>'- 
VVith the exception of non-competing groups, writers in the 
classical tradition have given very little attention to this 
problem. Mainly for this reason, it is merely mentioned 
here. The question will be more fully discussed in the 
critical chapter to follow. 

Finally, because this chapter has been primarily concerned 
with an explanation of goods movements rather than with 
the monetary mechanisms of adjustment, the violently un- 
realistic assumptions of a universal gold money and a rigid 
quantity theory will also be left untouched. They were 
introduced principally to avoid complicating the analysis 
of trade with an elaborate adjustment mechanism. Their 
truth or falsity is of less moment to the theory under discussion 
than the other assumptions. The problems involved can be 
more suitably considered when we come to the related but 
distinct subject of the monetary aspects of international 
commerce. At that point also we can more conveniently 
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take into account the invisible items which have so far received 
only casual mention, a.s well as make some allowances, at 
least, for the fact that the actual world is one characterised 
not by all-pcr\'ading equilibrium but by large and recurrent 
fluctuations of economic activity. 

SUMMARY 

It is now jxjssiblc to attempt to see as a whole the rather 
complex structure that has been reared. At the outset t\%o 
principal questions demanding solution ucre posed : (1) \\Tiat 
commodities \mI1 move in imernational trade, and why? 
(2) What governs the terms on uhich these commodities 
will c.xchange, in settled equilibrium conditions? Still a 
third, though for the time being, a subordinate question, was 
raised : (3) Hovs arc disturbances of equilibrium adjusted? 

Under the simplest of assumed conditions, and considering 
only tuo countries and t\%o commodities at a time, definite 
answers were reached. (1) E ach cou ntry^ will produce and 
export that product in which it fias either an absolute or a 
comparative difTcrcncc in (labor) cost or advantaRC. (2) The 
possible terms of barter exchange fall w’ithin a range deter- 
mined by cost ratios in the two countries; the actual barter 
terms of trade arc governed by the volume a nd elastic ity 
of international demands. (3) The mechanism by which 
stable trade conditions are arrived at, or bv which departures 
from equilibrium arc corrected, is the familiar one of price 
sjiecic-flow ; through its operation, lc\cls of incomes and 
prices arc established which arc suited to the underlying 
cost conditions. 

Hut these answers were merely a first approximation, valid 
only for an over-simplified hypothetical situation. One 
by one, each assumption had to be examined, and where 
necessary discarded or disqualified, the theory’ then being 
altered to accord with the changed assumptions. TTie result 
ss.is a scries of qualifications and elaborations of the basic 
theory’ ciutlincd abo\c. Ignoring mere chaboralion, the 
significant amendments found to be required were as follows* 
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(1) So far as non-competing groups are different in nature 
or in relative importance from country to country, they must 
be considered equivalent to comparative advantage as a 
cause of trade. Such heterogeneity in the structure of labor 
is to be regarded as exceptional, however, in the western 
world. (2) Capital charges likewise may take the place of 
comparative advantage, to the extent to which they constitute 
a different proportion of the total cost of different commodities 
in different countries. This disturbing factor, too, is treated 
as an exception. (3) The presence of increasing or diminish- 
ing returns merely involves a variation doivmvard or upward 
in the international cost ratios. (4) When numerous com- 
modities, produced at varying degrees of comparative advan- 
tage, are considered, it appears that the borderline between 
ejfecltve comparative advantage or disadvantage is regulated 
by reciprocal demand. (5) As between numerous countries 
with different cost ratios, it appears that reciprocal demand 
also determines where the production of each commodity 
will take place. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CRITICISMS OF THE CLASSICAL APPROACH 

T he classical theory of international trade speaks with 
the dominant voice of authority. From the publica- 
tion of Ricardo’s Principles down to the present day, 
the principle of comparative cost — elaborated, qualified, 
and supplemented by a long series of writers — has formed 
the core of the only generally accepted explanation of inter- 
national trade. In the English-speaking countries, adherence 
to the classical doctrines has been almost a prerequisite to 
the title of economist, and while in Europe acceptance of 
these principles has been less widespread, even there no 
alternative analysis has attracted a comparable number of 
followers. Translated into the language of textbooks, the 
ideas of Ricardo and Mill have been passed on to thousands 
of students as final verities, as indisputable as the law of 
diminishing returns or the advantages of the division of labor. 
Yet the theoretical structure rests upon exceedingly shaky 
foundations, foundations, moreover, which are essentially 
inconsistent with other important aspects of classical economic 
thought. It will be the task of this chapter to undertake a 
systematic statement of the more significant criticisms which 
have been directed against the classical theory of international 
trade. 

Because the vi ess’s to which sve have devoted so much space 
have enjoyed a position of preeminence, it svould be svrong 
to conclude that critics have only recently, in a period of 
general self-anal >’sis and criticism, raised their voices in 
protest. Continental writers early (Cournot, 1838) stated 
cogent objections to the orthodox s>’stcm ; at their hands the 
irttraWiTt; of dustnx has assumed consideralofc proponions. 
73 
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Challenges Irom English economists began to appear in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Of most of these 
earlier criticisms, however, it may be said that they were 
concerned with specific points, often with matters of technical 
detail In recent years, not only has the attack increased 
in volume — it has broadened its front as well, being now 
interested primarily in the validity of the whole classical 
approach. We may now proceed to consider the arguments 
of the critics. No historical survey will be attempted — we 
shall merely give a resume of the more fundamental objections. 

Perhaps the most vital criticism is one directed against 
the assumption with which all statements in the classical 
tradition begin — the assumption of a l abor-cos t theory of 
value to explain the domestic exchange of goods. Com- 
mencing with the supposition that commodities exchange 
within a country on the basis of their labor costs of production, 
the classical analysis recognizes that the international im- 
mobility of the productive factors requires the introduction 
of a different principle to explain trade between different 
countries. Such a principle is found in the comparatiie labor 
co^ of producing the various articles of trade,^ 

in the explanation of relative values within a country, 
however, the labor-cost theory was long ago given uj^ The 
existence of non-competing groups of labor, contributing to 
the value of the product in proportions quite different from 
their contributions in terms of labor time, alone compelled 
recognition of the inadequacy of a theory explaining value 
by quantities of labor effort. Equally foredoomed was any 
attempt to analyse value by a broader real-cost approach, 
including with labor the costs of capital (waiting) and of 
enterprise (risk). For this would entail adding together the 
cost contributions, not only of qualitaiiy,ely different grades 
of labor, but also of entirely distinct factors whose qualitative 
differences are even greater. Thus the units comprising a 
given real cost would be quite incommensurable. Indeed, 
no homo gene ous unit of real costs can be found, for no such 
unit exists. Money alone furnishes a common denominator. 
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Once these conclusions were reached, once it uas recogliiscd 
that real costs canno t be measuraWy related to value, this 
svhole'approach was abandoned, /fhe modern explanation 
of value takes one form or another^of the familiar demand- 
supply analysis, both demand and supply being ex pressed 
in monetary termsA Money costs arc the only measurable 
costs, thelrmagni times being ultimately explainable by the 
relative scarcity of the factors of production.^ Real costs — 
the human sacrifices involved in production — though still 
regarded as important, assumed the position of a partial but 
non-quantitatise explanation of the scarcits of the factors. 

Q'ct, curiously enough, even those economists, like Marshall 
and Taussig, s\ho adopt this line of attack upon the general 
value problem, revert in their discussion of international 
values to the simplest labor-cost assumptions. Any theori 
embodying the principle of comparative cost must involve 
such an atasism, for comparacisc costs can only mean com- 
parative labor (or real) costs. Of course the inadequacy 
of this principle, unadulterated, is fully recognised, various 
attempts to reconcile it \uth the facts have not been wanting 
Let us examine some of die solutions offered^ 

Professor Taus.sig’s method of handUng*the problem, out- 
lined m the previous chapter, is scry jngcnious. With 
regard to non-comjxrting groups, the frank admission is made 
that within a country’, the prices of good^sjill not be pro- 
portional to the quantities of labor devoted to their produc- 
tion. Likewise in international trade — there, too, the 
sale of goods depends on prices, “and prices arc not ncccs"-’ 
sarily, perhaps not usually, determined by families of 
Jabor given to producing ihc goods.” Yet in spite of these 
facts, if the structure of labor groups is tlic same in trading 
countries, prices uiJ! be afTecied to the same degree, and 
■'^hc validity of the basic explanation of international trade 
remains unitnpaircd — “trad e takes place exactly as if it 
were governed by the strict and simple principle of com- 
parat ivc costs .” * Only if the hierarchy of labor varies from 
' TauuiS, pp. 47-48. 
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country to country must non-corapcting groups be reckoned 
with as an independent factor afTecting trade. This factor, 
moreover, operates only as an exception to the general rule, 
for among western nations the social and industrial layers 
are “roughly the same.” 

Notice, however, what assumptions arc involved. If non- 
competing groups arc to be relegated to a position of sub- 
sidiary importance, not only must labor stratification in a 
broad sense be identical in the industries compared — the 
relative wage differences of the various groups must be and 
must remain the same, as must likewise the relative numbers 
of the different grades of labor employed. For even though 
the same kinds of labor w^rcjised in any given industry 
wherever located, variations from country to country in the 
relative rates of pay of these different types of labor or in 
the relative numbers of these groups employed would establish 
differences in money costs where otherwise none would exist. 
Yet It is a known fact that changes in technique frequently 
a lter the proportions of the various kinds of workers needed, 
white variations in relative rates of wages arc constantly 
occurring. If similarity in the stratification of labor ever 
existed, it must have been very rough and very temporary. 

Capita l cha rges are handled by Taussig in similar fashion. 
Though interest is a cost, and as such, an important element 
in a general theory of value, its recognition need not rule out 
comparisons of labor cost as the ultimate determinant of 
international trade As long as the relative burden of capital 
charges is identical from industry to industry in trading coun- 
tries, prices are raised in the same degree, and hence are 
proportional to simple labor costs. The assumption of such 
a similar incidence is believed to be warranted. The dif- 
ferences in interest rates, as between the leading industrial 
nations, arc presumably unimportant. Furthermore, the 
relative use of capital m the industries of these countries 
may be regarded as essentially the same. By such reasoning 
are capital charges reduced to the status of an exceptional 
influence. 
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\Vhat may be said against these arguments? In the first 
place, this view greatly underrates the importance of inter- 
national variations in interest rates. Differences of from 
one to two per cent (on the same type of loans) have persisted 
for long periods of time, even betucen the western nations. 
And a capital charge of five per cent, though it is only one 
per cent higher than a charge of four per cent, involves an 
interest burden that is twcntv-fivc per cent greater in magni- 
tude. It may bc^jiddcd that c\cr since the war, interest 
rates in Germany and other central European countries have 
ranged from eight to ten per cent and even higher, svhilc in 
England and the United States the charge for similar loans 
has averaged close to stx per cent. 

As regards the capital structure in the various industries, 
this, hkc the composition of labor groups, is constantly being 
altered tn all countries under the pressure of changing in- 
dustrial processes The relative use made of capital, if it 
ever wxs the same in an> two countries, could scarcely have 
remained so for long. Moreover, a low r ate o f interest 
promotes the introduction of more' capitalistic methods, 
thereby changing the nature of the capital structure * Rather 
than being merely a special influence, this musTTie regarded 
as one of dominant importance Great Britain and the 
United States, with plentiful supplies of capital and low rates 
of interest, have long been noted for their great use of ma- 
cliinciy’ and other forms of capital equipment ; Poland and 
the Balkan countries, on the other hand, W’hcrc high interest 
rates rule, are compelled to resort to more primitiv'c methods. 
Surely an influence which vatally affects the very industrial 
structure of nations can^caredy be regarded as “restricted 
to a special set of circumstances ” 

In the attempt to 'avTJtd" the difficulties involved in basing 
the theory of international trade on a labor theory' of value, 
Rasiablc adopted a different approaclu fnTtcad of making 
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comparisons of labor effectiveness alone, he attempted to 
compare as to their productivity all the agents of production. 
“Units of productive power,” a sort of (undefined) blend of 
land, labor, and capital, were to be imagined. International 
comparisons were then made of the output obtainable in 
different industries from a given quantity of such units. 
Thereby a broader statement of comparative advantage 
was derived, expressing not merely labor effectiveness, but 
the efficiency of all the factors working together. 

Though this attempt at realism is more direct than the 
piecemeal introduction of qualification after qualification, 
it cannot be regarded as satisfactory For to mak e a valid 
quantitative comparison of the efficiency of the various 
factors of production operating in combination, one of tw'O 
things must be true Either (1) these “units of productive 
power” must always be compounded in the same proportions, 
or (2) if the proportions are allowed to vary", the agents 
compounded must be capable of being resolved into one 
another, that is, they must be commensurable. But the 
ingredients of land, labor, and capital in these units cannot 
be held constant if they are to be applied to industries of the 
real world, for there the proportions of the factors vary 
widely; the productivity of the assumed units would not 
represent the productivity of actual factors working in totally 
different combinations. Nor can the proportions of the 
component parts of these units be varied, since land, labor, 
and capital are generically different , no one of these factors 
can be expressed in terms of another. Varying the pro- 
portions would lead to a comparison of the productivity of 
fi^^ntially dissimilar units Thus Bastablc’s solution faces 
a dilemma, units of_fixed composition cannot be applied 
to varying industrial conditions, while units of changing 
composition cannot be compared ^to resu lts./ 

The attempt to utilise the classicjiTappi^c!Ti while avoiding 
its inconsistencies, still goes on. The latest proposed modi- 
fication takes the form of stating the lavv £f comparati ve 
costs in terms of commensurable cost units In a compara- 
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lively recent volume,' R. F. Harrod states the problem and 
his solution in the following lines : 


I Since dm is an aitcmpt to define comparaiKc cheapness of 
production, it is nccessar)* to base a unit for measuring cost of 
production The same unit need not, and indeed cannot, be 
/used for measuring cost at home and abroad Cost may be 
measured in terms of troubfc or effort or m terms of the reward 


that 1 $ paid for cfTort , this reward may again be measured as 
so many b.iskcLs full of consumable goods, or as so much money 
Happily for the present purpose it does not matter which metliod 
lie adopted .11/ methods must presuppose that dtjJeTerii kinds oj cost, 
c g labour skilled and unskilled, waiting, the use of land or 
mines, can he measured a!;atnst toeh other in the same eoiintr^ Com- 
modity A may take more land per unit of labour expended on 
It than commoditv B. To compare the cost of producing A 
with that of producing B, ivr must be able to equate land to 
labour as elements in cost, to say that, for instance, 1 labourer 
per annum = lOO acres per annum, or, = 150 acres per annum* 
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Which of these alternative methods of cost measurement, 
choice between which is supposedly a matter of indifference, 
do we find Mr, Harrod using? In his very next sentence, 
he says: 

If the relative values of the various factors of production arc 
determined, it n then possible to compare the cost of producing 
commodities A, B, C, etc , in the same country unequivocally. 

Money costs of production are to be compared, for the simple 
reason that the only way in which different (real) costs can 
be compared, even in the same country, is by first expressing 
them in terms of value or mpney. Yet only twelve lines 
later we find Mr. Harrod saying . 

Let us suppose that they (commodities A, B) each cost x units 
to produce U is well to leave it undecided whether this means 
jf, X labour days, or x baskets full of commodities, etc. 

How can we leave it undecided when in the nature of things 
it has already been decided for uS? Too much emphasis 
cannot be given to the fact that the only common measure 
applicable to economic phenomena, whether we be comparing 
commodities, services, or costs, is the value measure. How 
can we suppose costs to be “x labour days” when it is im- 
possible to express the costs of saving, of enterprise, or of 
land in terms of labor, or, indeed, in terms of anything except 
pounds sterling, dollars, baskets full of commodities, or some 
other value unit^ 

The difficulty of reconciling the labor or real costs approach 
with the facts of varying combinations of the factors of pro- 
duction, the difficulty, in fact, of finding anjf unit of costs — 
other than a money unit — that can serve as a basis of 
comparison, suggests an obvious conclusion. Why not 
scrap the whole real -costs approach, as economists have 
scrapped it in dealing with the general problem of value, 
and attack the problem of international trade by analysing 
the causes determining prices, since it is prices that determine 
what goods will move and who will produce them? Such 
a solution would seem more direct, more logical, and more 
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consistent with other views of the very economists who continue 
^o use the methods of Ricardo and Mill in the field of interna- 
tional trade. The answer is that this type of analysis has 
been adopted by at least one modern writer. It will be the 
task of the next chapter to consider the results he has achieved, 
p^^t should be clear by now that the la bor-cost th eory of 
value inevitably requires the assumption that the various 
factors of production are always combined m the same fixed 
proportions. Tor if value is to be measured by labor cost 
^lone, then if other kinds of cost are admitted to exist, they 
must always constiiute a constant percentage of total costs 
— othcni^s^, value would be determined by something other 
than labor cost. Now this assumption of fixed proportions 
,of the productive factors not only renders the classical theory 
inapplicable to the real world, where the proportions of the 
factors vary widely, but it also (together with the presumed 
'^similarity of non-compcting groups) rules out consideration 
of the effects of international trade upon income distribution. 
For the relative scarcity of each of the factors is assumed fixed 


and unalterable, while the relative wage rates of the various 
strata of labor must remain the same from country to country. 
Therefore an increase in demand for a country’s exports 


can only raise wages generally and heighten equally the 
scarcity of all the factors. As a matter of fact, such an 
increase in demand, since it impinges upon the export indus- 
tries rather than others, would ten^ to_ raise the wages of 
those non-competing groups and the returns of those factors 
which are of' relatively great importance to these particular 
industries. Thus it appears that the distribution of incomes 
is not purely a domestic affair^Jbut is closely related to the 
^cts of international trade. This relationship has — as a 
■ logical conseg^encp^ of their premises — been avoided in the 
investigations &f^the cJassicis^^-^‘jj7^'' 
iThe assauiV'on the ci’a?s^ai' posiabn ftas not 6een lYmi’fea’ 
to the labor theory of value and the assumption of constant 
factoral proportions. Another major object of the critical 
attack is to be found in the premises regarding the mpbility 
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of the agents of production. Both the supposed internal 
mobility (qualified by the recognition of non*competing 
groups) and its coumerpar^jpjjn^^rnational immobility, are 
(held by crimes to be out of the facts. Freedom 

of movement of the factors within a'country, between different 
regions as well as between various industries, is far from per- 
fect. Wages in the Southern states of this Union are noto- 
rfiously lower, for the same grades of labor, than in other 
portions of the country The interest charged on comparable 
(jtypes of loans ranges generally higher in the west ajnd^ the 
south than in the metropolitan east. Consider also, for 
example, labor and capital in the coal mines of Great Britain 
and the United States. For years these industries have been 
jseriously depressed in both countries, yet in neither has the 
transfer of labor and capital in^piore pros^^^ous occupations 
been sufficient to bring appreciable relief. Again, American 
and Canadian wheat acreage, which expanded rapidly during ^ 
the War, shrank ther^f^ too slowly to offset a^declme^in^^j! 
demand and the resum^t^on of production in former beifig- 
seryit countries. The® general prevalence of unprofitable 
prices failed to provoke an outward movement of the factors 
sufficient to restore equilibrium. Sixteen years after the 
War, when the problem became intensified as a result of the 
depression, a government-imposed crop-restriction program 
was introduced in the United States as a substitute for the 
voluntary “natural” adjustment which various types of 
friction prevented from coming about. A similar malad- 
justed situation has existed in the Cuban sugar’industry', the 
East Indian rubber plantations, and the Brazilian coffee 
fields. It is not suggested that adjustment never takes place, 
but simply that it may occur so slowly that for considerable 
periods of time the immobility of the factors significantly 
affects prices. And since prices are the proximate cause of 
trade, it follows that for relatively long periods the very 
course of international trade is affected. Ind eed, one may 
go even farther and say, as has one critic,* that this internal 
•John H Wilhaitu, Ecoltomie jmTital, Vol 39, p 13S 
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immobility and its effects are actually the results of inter- 
national specialization — that a country like England, Cuba, 
or Brazil, commits itself through such specialisation to a 
particular industrial organization, under which alternatives 
to the production of exports simply do not exist, or exist in a 
very limited 

y A further criticism of the classical treatment of international 
trade problems is directed against the n ature o f the solution 
offered. The analysis, it is held, is essentially static. From 
beginning to end only a cross-section of the facts is studied, 
with primary concern shown for the value problem alone. 
Moreover, an implicit static assumption, that the am ount s 
of the factors of production are given, is never relaxed to 
permit treatment of changes in factor supplies. In contrast * 
with this over-rigid, cross-section approach is the essentially 
dynamic nature of the facts. While prices are the immediate 
cause directing the flow of goods, prices and goods movements 
arc by no means isolated phenomena, but influence, and in 
turn are influenced by, transfers of the productive agents, 
changes in the structure of industry, and variations in the 
development of natural resources, to mention but a few of 
the related factors. Because its method is cross-sectional 
and static, the classical attack is, it is felt, ill-equipped to 
grapple with such a dynamically changing subject matter. 
The conclusion is obvious : e ither a new type of analysis, 
more suited to its field, must be' evolved to supplant the older 
approach, or a very considerable amount of supplementary 
investigation must be underta ken. 

Somewhat similar in nature is a still further objection to 
Ricardo-Mill -Taussig formulation of theory: that it is 
unduly cumbersome and unreal. In dealing with one of 
its central problems, why a given country exports certain 
j^commodities and not others, the classical theory avoids the 

perversely indirect route. Ohlin puts this point well: 

The simple, straightforward course is, naturally, to take a com- 
plete cost account in the different countries for the commodity 
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in question and to examine to what extent the cheapness of pro- 
duction in one country is due to low wage expenses, lov^nterest 
expenses, low transportation expenses, etc. Tiien the next step 
IS to go behind these cost items and examine their relation to the 
quantity of labour employed, the wage level, the quantity of 
capital employed, the interest level, etc., in other words, the 
relations of the cost items to the price system in each country. 
The orthodox theory does not permit such a simple procedure. 
First the data must be used to calculate output per manual 
worker and then the result must be compared with the wage 
figures in the various countries In many cases it is then found 
that the comparative cost table obtained ts misleading, as other 
cost Items besides wages differ from one country to another. 
Then these differences arc introduced as “modifications,” In 
other words, one considers first the wage item alone in a some- 
what artificial manner, namely by comparing the output of 
labour per day with the wage, leaving other cost items for later 
consideration As a matter of fact they are often left out alto- 
gether Even in Taussig’s presentation they are unimportant 
guests invited to come later, with very little right to be present.* 

Another point under the general charge of cumbersome- 
ness, also developed by Ohlin, is that the orthodox theory 
is an especially clumsy and even dangerous tool when more 
than two commodities or two countries are considered. 
Applied to such complex situations, the analysis becomes 
very involved indeed. The “simple” doctrine of comparative 
cost is incapable even of determining what commodities 
will be exported — to settle this problem, it is necessary to 
invoke international demand as well ; for„with the same table 
of comparative costs different commodities will be exported, 
according as international demands arc assumed to vary. 
Danger arises from the fact that while most actual situations 
are of this complex sort, involving several countries and 
numerous commodities, and while the main line of orthodox 
reasoning applies specifically to but two countries and two 
commodities, yet the conclusions of this two-variable reason- 
ing arc often uncritically and unhesitatingly carried over 
to the analysis of concrete problems. 

‘ Ohlin, op tit , p 582 In the original, the last two sentences are in a foot- 
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Perhaps the most convincing proof of the un\vieldiness of 
the classical theory as a tool of explanation might be derived 
from an attempt to phrase a clear statement of the principles 
governing international trade. Suppose such an attempt 
were made. It would have to begin with a formulation of 
the doctrine of comparative cost, proceed to introduce recip- 
rocal demand, and then, to become realistic, attach a series 
of qualifications to cover the problems raised by non-com- 
peting groups, by the presence of capital charges, by the 
existence of varying costs, and finally, by the fact that inter- 
national trade is multilateral both as to countries and as to 
commodities. Quite clearly, to summarise in a single clear 
statement with even a remote degree of realism the findings 
of orthodox international trade theory is a downright im- 
possibility. Added to the difficulties involved in the assump- 
tions of the classical approach, its quite apparent clumsiness 
might well drive us to agree with an English writer, that “it 
seems better to follow the example of the Swedish economist, 
Professor Ohlin, and base our theory at the outset on modem 
conceptions of value.” ^ 

To a consideration of such a more modern analysis we may 
now proceed. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND 
EQUILIBRIUM THEORY 

B efore presenting the formulation of a theory of 
international trade constructed on more modern lines, 
it will be well to pause a moment and reconsider the 
nature of the problems requiring explanation. The classical 
theory was an attempt to answer two questions. First, how 
account for international specialisation and trade? — why 
are some internationally-traded goods produced in certain 
countries, others in other countries? Second, just what is 
It that governs the terms on which such international ex- 
change of commodities takes place’ Or in other words, 
what arc the forces determining international prices? If the 
classical solution be rejected, on the ground that its assump- 
tions arc incapable of adequate modification or that its 
method Is unnecessarily clumsy and unrealistic, a fresh attack 
upon these self-same problems is in order. 

Rejection of the older theory imposes upon any new analysis 
one requirement at the very outset: namely, that it shall meet 
the criticisms upon which the rejection was based. Stated 
in positive terms, this means that what is wanted is a theory' 
of international trade which is based on a thoroughly modem 
theory of value (instead of the discarded labor-cost theory), 
and which is direct and realistic instead of awkwardly round- 
about and unreal. Such requirements appear in large part 
to be met by the analysis furnished by the Swedish economist, 
Bertil Ohlin ’ His reasoning is essentially an expansion of 

‘ IfUenegtonal and tnlrtnational Ttodt^ Cambndjje, 1 933 Another modern 
approach to international trade theory i! that provided by Gottfried von Ha- 
b«-ler {The Thnrj ej International Trade, London A New York, 1936) ITu 
analysu alao proceeds on the basis of the general equilibrium theory. It dilTcn 
86 
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the now generally accepted theory of value, the general 
equilibrium (or mutual interdependence) theory. As de- 
veloped in the hands of Walras, Pareto, and Cassel, this theory 
has served primarily as an explanation of \’alue relations in 
a single market. Without changing these principles, Ohiin 
has expanded their application to fit the case of numerous 
but interconnecting markets. This is precisely the situation 
raised by trade between nations or, for that matter, by trade 
between different regions u ithin a single country. * 

Now while this approach is superior to the classical in that 
it begins with and carries out to their logical conclusion 
principles of value theory that, in whole or in part, are 
accepted even by neo-classical tvriters, it does not follow 
that it is simpler or easier of comprehension. The value 
theory on which it rests is far more complex than the simple 
labor-cost doctrine — complex, however, not because of any 
internal defect, but rather because the facts it seeks to explain 
are themselves involved. Though complicated, this new 
approach furnishes a far more adequate handling of its 
problems than the classical, which is inadequate chiefly 
because its foundations are too simple. Moreover, com- 
plexity does not necessarily involve cumbersomeness or 
unreality; the modern theory, indeed, makes possible a 
decidedly more flexible and realistic discussion of inter- 
national economic problems than does the old. 

Q hlin be gins his analysis by considering certain character- 
istics of inter national trade which seem to furnish a logical 
point of departure. First of these is the obvious similarity 
between individual specialisation or division of labor and 
interregional specialisation in production. These two types 
of specialisation appear to be related phenomena. Now 

from Ohlin’s in being formulated m terms of opportunity costs and in being 
Somewhat less comprehensive in scope Chiefly because of its greater b’cadth 
and indusiveness, I have chosen to follow Ohlm’i presentation here 

* We shall follow Ohlin in discussing first interregional trade, then con- 
tidenng later the peculianties of that type of interregional trade called jnter- 
tlational This method serves to kill two birds with one stone and has the 
virtue of treating international trade as a special case of a more general type 
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individual specialisation rests, in part at least, on difiercncts 
in personal ability. Experience has proved it to be advan- 
tageous, in terms of total output, for individuals to specialise 
in production according to their aptitudes. Some people 
make better executives, some better craftsmen, and some better 
engineers or teachers than others. Both th e total social inco me 
and individual incomes will be maximised if they follow the 
occupations ioFwEIciTtheyjire suited, in an analogbuTvvay, 
different geographical regions vary as to their endowment 
with the productive agents. Some are plentifully equipped 
with fertile land, others with mines and forests, while still 
others are well supplied with capital and labor. Similarly 
again, it will be to the advantage of each region and of all 
together if, like individuals, they specialise in production, 
each one devoting its energies to the preparation of those 
goods for which its factor equipment is most suited. 

Ranking with interregional variations in productive factor 
equipment as a basic economic fact is another fundamental 
datum : the imme diate cause of interregional trade in goods 
is to be found m price differences. In other words, inter- 
regional (or international) trade is a p rice phenom enon. 

These two observations suggest an obvious question : what 
relation, if any, exists between them? Are interregional 
variations in factor equipment and interregional differences 
in costs and prices in any way connected? The answer to 
this question should throw considerable light on the basic 
problems of international trade the explanation of inter- 
national special isation, and the determination of Tntp rn^Iohal 
prices. In any^i^nt, the approach is bmh fresh and natural; 
to follow it should prove interesting. 

To narrow our proSlein^nd bring it within manageable 
limits, it is necessary to make certain assumptions. As with 
all scientific investigations of complicated phenomena, this 
is essential; only by first applying an analysis to simplified 
OOT/iltwOT.?, ca.o. as.'; rnatijt. Tb* to 

classical theory was not that it employed the step-by-step 
method, but rather that it took for a starting point a discarded 
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theory of value and later introduced qualifications which 
were inadequate to remedy this defect. It is hoped that the 
new approach, although adopting a similar procedure of 
simplification, will avoid these errors. 

We begin mth the two observations just noted : (1) regions 
differ as to their endowment with the productive factors; 

(2) the immediate cause of interregional trade is the fact that 
commodity prices vary from region to region. The required 
simplification is established by the following tissumptions : 

(1) The factors of production will be regarded as perfectly 
mobile within regions, but immobile between them. (It may 
be remarked at this point that natural resources are in any 
event immobile in fact. If the other factors could move with 
perfect freedom between as well as within regions, then since 
they would have unlimited access to the choicest natural 
resources, the poorest of these would be deserted and the 
maximum possible production would be attained. The 
various industries would locate at the site of the best natural 
resources, standards of living would be equalised throughout 
the w'orld ) 

^ (2) All restrictions on the movement of goods will be 
ignored for the time being; this includes transportation 
charges and tariffs. 

(3) Goods ^ansactions alone mil be considered ; with 
equilibrium, exports will then exactly pay for imports. 

(4) " The factors of production w’ill be assumed to be per- 
fectly divisible; this proviso postpones the consideration of 
large-scale production. 

(5) Qualitative differences in the factors in various regions 
will be ignored. 

(6) Two regions alone ivill be considered. 

(7) Each region will be supposed to possess a paper cur- 
rency independent of all outside financial influences. 

(8) The forces causing cyclical movements of business 
activity are assumed not to be operative, all disturbances of 
equilibrium tending to be self-correcting. 

It will be noted that assumptions (1), (2), (3), (6), and (8) 
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are likewise found in the classical analysis. The remaining 
simplifications differ from the classical assumptions, notably 
(7), which presumes a regime of paper money instead of the 
narrower case of a purely gold currency. The classical 
provisions as to labor cost, constant cost conditions, two com- 
modities instead of many, are notable by their absence. 

Let us now examine the forces governing interregional 
trade under such simplified conditions. Clearly, it will be 
impossible for one region (A) to produce all commodities 
cheaper than another (B). Suppose A did have lower money 
costs for all commodities; then goods would move in one 
direction only, from A to B. Residents of B, having no means 
of acquiring money claims on A to offset her claims on B, 
would bid up the rate of exchange (the price of A’s currency 
in terms of B’s). A rise in the rate of exchange would raise 
the prices of all A’s commodities against B. Thb process 
would continue until some of A’s prices were higher than B’s, 
when B would begin to export such products. Equilibrium 
would be attained svhen the rate of exchange was such that 
B’s exports just sufficed to pay for her imports. 

Only on the assumption that in the Lsolated state, before 
trade began, relative commodity prices were identical in A 
and B, could the result be different.* ^V’lth identical relative 
prices, no trade could arise, for ex hypothesi neither region 
would have any price advantage. This point may be made 
clear by means of an illustration. .Suppose -that in both A 
and B the money cost of producing silk'b three times, of rayon 
twice that of cotton. Relative prices of these sample com- 
modities are then identical in the two regions — they conform 
to the ratios 3’ 2: 1. Any rate of exchange that permitted 
either region (say A) to buy any of these goods cheaper in the 
other region (B) than at home would permit it to buy all of 
the goods cheaper to an equal degree. Hence A would 

* The u-ie of the term “relative” u obviously n-ccssary, for in isolation (that 
is, i«th no trade and hence no rate of eachang-) each region has an entirely 
independent system of pnees No means exists for expressing one such set of 
pnees directly in terms of the other region’s currency until a rate of exchange 
is establuhed 
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import all three. But having no means of paying for them, 
the rate of exchange would be bid up to a point where imports 
were as costly as home-produced goods, when trade would 
cease. A condition prerequisite to the establishment of 
interregional trade now appears. Relative prices in the two 
isolated regions must differ 

This conclusion naturally raises a further question : under 
what circumstances will relative commodity prices actually 
be different? It is at this point that the analysis tics up with 
the general equilibrium theory of value. Before considering 
the conditions under which interregional differences in rela- 
tive commodity prices will exist, it will be well to devote some 
space to stating this theory of value ; for it furnishes the start- 
ing point for all future reasoning and, indeed, constitutes an 
integral part of that reasoning. 

As an introduction to this topic, a statement by Ohiin 
serves admirably : ' 

The starting point for such an investigation [into the circum- 
stances under which relative commodity prices will differ] is 
the fact that all prices, of goods as well as of industrial agents, are 
ultimately, in each region, at any given moment, determined 
by the demand for goods and the possibilities of producing 
them Behind the former he two circumstances to be considered 
as known data in the problem of pricing (1) the wants and 
desires of consumers, and (2) the conditions of ownership of the 
factors of production, which affect individual incomes and thus 
demand. The supply of goods, on the other hand, depends 
ultimately upon (3) the supply of productive factors, and (4) the 
physical conditions of production . which are everywhere 
the same ^ 
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The demand for each finished commodity depends upon 
three factors, among which two elements at least are known : 
(1) the wants and desires of the consumers, (2) consumers’ 
incomes, which in turn depend upon the conditions of owner- 
ship of the agents of production' and upon the prices of these 
agents, (3) the prices of all commodities. Now since in 
equilibrium the supply of each commodity will be equal to 
the demand for it, while its price will be just sufficient to 
cover Its costs of production, the next step in analysis is to 
account for the costs of producing finished commodities. 
Clearly, the unit cost of producing each commodity will be 
the sum of a series of products (in number equal to the agents 
required) such as the following : the price of ea ch produ ctive 
agent needed for the manufacture of a single commodity 
unit, multiplied by the quantity of each such agent required. 
The quantity of each industrial agent required for th& pro- 
duction of a unit of a single commodity is, furthermore, a 
function of (i.e., depends on) the prices ^T^l these agents. 
Factor prices, in other words, determine in what proportions 
the productive factors are combined, j 

The chain of relationshipT'receHe^^e step farther — we 
must now explain the prices of the agents of production. 
Reflection shows that these prices are established by the 
interaction of the supply of the productive factors and the 
demand for those factors Demand for each factor traces back 
to demand for finished commodities, while total industrial 
demand for any one agent is the sum of the quantities required 
in all industries. The quantity required in any one industry 
is the product of the number of units of finished goods pro- 
duced and the quantity of this agent used to produce one 
such unit, while the number of units of finished goods produced 
depends upon the demand for such goods. But the demand 
for consumers’ goods in part depends On incomes, which in 
turn are high or low in accordance with the prices paid for 

■•To avoid tiresome repetition of the same words, we stiall use as synonymous 
the terms “agents of production,” “productive agents,” “factors of production,” 
and “productive factors ” 
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the factors of production. Likewise, the supply of these 
factors varies with the prices obtainable for their services, as 
does the quantity of any such agent required to produce a 
single unit of any good. 

Thus it appears that the prices of commodities, the prices 
of the productive agents, consumers’ incomes, the demand 
for finished goods, and both the demand for and the supply 
of the agents of production constitute a complex group of 
interacting and intimately interrelated farces, which, taken 
all together, mutually determine one another. To no single 
element in the total situation can causal priority be attributed ; 
each exerts its influence simultaneously with all the others. 
This explanation of prices has been aptly characterised as one 
of mutual determination, or, alternatively, as a general equilib- 
rium theory. If, in addition to the elements above assumed 
known (the wants and desires of the consumers, and the con- 
ditions of ownership of the productive factors), the supply of 
the productive factors be given, it is mathematically possible 
to formulate a determinate solution of the pricing problem,^ 

The chief interest of the theory, however, does not rest in 
this mathematical possibility. It resides rather in the fact 
that, starting from an established and known price situation, 
the effects of a change in any element may — since we know 
the entire system of price relationships — be clearly traced 
through to their ultimate consequences. What we most 
frequently want to know is not so much the exact determining 
factors of a total present situation, but what consequences 
will follow ivhen a change occurs at any point. For such a 
purpose, the general equilibrium theory of value provides a 
powerful tool of analysis. 

Perhaps the meaning of iriutiiaLdetermination and general 
equilibrium may be made clearer by citing an analogy. The 
«s olar syste m iSj^Jo^nstance, equally with the price system, 
one of mutually determined equilibrium, in which everything 
depends on everything else. The position and motion of any 

‘A clear and excellent statement of thU mathematical solution is given 
m Ohlin, Appendix 1. 
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single planet depends upon the simultaneous position and 
motion of the sun and every other planet. The movement of 
such a planet cannot be determined until every element in 
this complex situation is known, and all of these elements 
depend on one another. A simp ler a nalogy is the one given 
by Marshall of a bowl full of steerbails|!*tirwhich the position 
of each and every one is determined by the position of all 
the others, and vice versa. 

We may now return to a consideration of the question; 
when will the conditions necessary to the establishment of 
interregional trade exist, which, as we saw, reduces to the 
further question, under what circumstances will relative com- 
modity prices be diffe rent in isolated geographical regions^ 
Clearly, if the productiv^g^ts arc available in both regions 
in the same proportions, while the conditions determining 
the demand for goods are identical, relative prices of all com- 
modities will be the same. Likewise, if there exists a difference 
in the supply of the factors which is balanced by an exactly 
compensating difference in demand conditions, the same 
result will ensue. These two statements come to the same 
thing as saying that if the relative scarcity of the agents of 
production is the same, relative factor prices and hence rela- 
tive commodity prices (since these are derived from factor 
prices) cannot differ. Given, however, interregional dif- 
ferences in factor equipment not counterbalanced by exactly 
equalising differences in demand, and relative differences in 
factor prices will emerge. As a consequence, combinations 
of the factors will be dissimilar in the two regions, as will also 
the scales of relative commodity prices.* 


* Different relative factor pnees could co-cxist with equal relative coirunodity 
prices, but only on the assumption that the factors were used in the same pro- 
portions in all industnes in both regions If, say, because of physical necessity 
the factors were always applied in identical coniCliialiuilS, lhen>commodity 
prices in the two regions would have identical relative scales, no matter how 
different were relative factor prices Thi s is due t o the simple fact that equal 
multipliers are always equal multi plisn^, ' 

As a matter of fact, if the relative prices of the productive agents were different 
in A and B, this fact in itself would be sufficient to cause producers in the two 
regions to combine them differently. 
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Thus, for example, in regions possessed of bountiful lands 
but supplied only scantily with capital and labor, land will 
be cheap, the other factors relatively dear. Consequently 
products which require rather large quantities of land but 
only small amounts of other factors, such as wool, wheat, or 
beef, will be comparatively cheap in such regions (e.g., the 
Argentine, Australia, the western United States). On the 
other hand, in industrial districts, where laborers are nu- 
merous, capital plentiful, and land scarce, the first two /ac- 
tors will be cheap, the latter dear ; manufactures will typify 
products calling for large quantities of the cheap and small ' 
quantities of the dear factors. As compared with the lands^ 
of the great open spaces, manufactures will be cheap, agricul-^ 
tural products dear (f^., England, Germany, Belgium, the/ 
eastern United States). 

I With such differences in relative factor equipment, com-y,; 
modity prices will vary interregionally ; the basis for inter- , 
regional trade is present.^/ Once a definite exchange rate is 
established, trade will begin, each region specialising in the 
goods it can produce cheapest. In the illustration given, 
absolute differences m factor equipment are especially promi- 
nent, because it is probable that in general such variations are 
more important in effecting relative differences in factor 
equipment than are differences in demand conditions. 
^Loosely speaking, then, differences in factor equipment may 
be said to be the fundamental cause of interregional trade, 
provided we remember that such differences are relative to 
demand. | 

Given, then, the necessary basis for interregional trade in 
regional differences in the supply of the productive factors, 
it remains to discover what principles govern the actua l 
content and terms of that trade . For diversity in the condi- 

> Unless, of course, dilTerences in factor supply are just offset by differences 
in rfemana' conrfitions ffut, as CTliiin Aas pm it fd/, *rAere is no reason 
why demand in a scantily populated region should turn especially to goods 
requiring much land and little labour, say wheat, and thus prevent rent from 
being lower, relatively to wages, than ttr a densely populated region, where 
as people cannot after all do w ithout food, land is necessarily scarce ” 
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tions of factor supply merely ensures that some commodities 
will be relatively cheaper in each of two regions j it is insuf- 
ficient in Itself to determine what particular commodities will 
be traded To know this, it is essential that buyers in each 
region be able to compare the prices of home- and foreign- 
produccd goods. Direct price comparisons, however, require 
either (1) the use of a common currency, or (2) the expression 
of two currencies in terms of one another by means of an 
exchange rate. 

If both regions possess the same currency, the establishment 
of trading relations brings the demands of each region directly 
into contact with the price system of the other region. To 
the domestic demand for the products of the relatively cheap 
factors is added a “foreign” demand, while the domestic 
demand for the products of the more costly factors is directed 
toward imports. As a consequence of the impact of these 
reciprocal demands upon each of the two price systems, the 
scale of factor and therefore of commodity prices established 
in isolation will be somewhat altered, with eventual equi- 
librium attained tvhen an equal value of goods travels in both 
directions.^ 

Consider nmv the broader problem of commodity trade 
where each region possesses an independent paper currency. 
The change in this single circumstance affects, not the sub- 
stantive results, but merely the process by tvhich they arc 
attained. The necessity of expressing one region’s currency 
in terms of the other introduces another variable, the exchange 
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rate, which provides an intermediary throughwhich reciprocal 
demands act upon prices in both regions. 

Let us investigate the nature of the relationships between 
the exchange rate, factor and commodity prices, and reciprocal 
demands. Suppose that in each of the two regions, A and B, 
there arc five factors of production, a, b, c, rf, and e. A’s cur- 
rency unit is the pound, B’s the dollar. One dollar will, 
when the two regions are isolated, buy in B a certain quantity 
of each of these factors. If the regions are differently endowed 
with the productive factors, the price in A of the same quantity 
of each of the five factors will vary from factor to factor ; in 
other words, relative factor prices will differ. Such a situation 
may be represented by the second and third columns of the 
accompanying table, where B’s price is SI for a certain 
amount of each factor, while the price in A of the same quantities 

rACTOR Prices and the Exchange Rate 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

r actars Frict /Vice S /Vice 5 Face 

in B tn A in A at in A at 

inS in £ £7 = $2 £7 = SJ 

a SI £ 2 SO 40 $0 60 

b SI £ 3 $0 60 SO 90 

c $1 £ 4 so 80 SI 20 

d SI £ 6 SI 20 SI so 

e SI £8 Si 60 S2 40 

is different for each factor. So long as A’s relative factor 
prices are as given in column 3, factor (a) will — whatever 
the exchange rate — always be the cheapest of A’s factors, 
and 0 , b, c, and d will always be cheap relative to factor e. 
But for the purposes of trade, not relative cheapness of the 
factors, but absolute cheapness in terms of a common currency 
unit, is what is important. Now, which A factors will be 
cheaper, reckoned in B’s currency, than the corresponding 
factors in B, depends on what rate of exchange is established. 
A glance at the last two columns of the table shows this. At 
an exchange rate of £1 = S2, factors a, b, and c arc cheaper, 
factors d and e dearer (measured in dollars) in A than in B, 
while at a rate of £1 = S3, only factors a and b are cheaper 
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in A; c, dt and c being now che^p^ in B. With the S2 
exchange rate, A -w ould specialise mproducing commodities 
requiring large quantiues of factors a, b, and c, but wth the 
$3 rate, she would concentrate on those requiring large 
amounts of onl> a and h\ the opposite would hold of B. 
These “cheap factor products*’ would constitute the exports 
of each region. 

So much for the exchange rate. Depending upon its Ict'cl, 
different factors and commodities wull be cheaper in each of 
the two regions. It is important to realise, however, that 
the exchange rate plays no independent part of its owTi — it 
is in no sense a final determinant of interregional prices and 
trade. Rather, just the opposite is true. The rate of ex- 
change IS merely an intermediary, itself subject to determina- 
tion by a more basic force, n.amcly, the state of reciprocal 
demands It must be such that, given the conditions of 
factor suppK, of domestic demand, and of demand for one 
another’s products m each region, the value of exports and of 
imports is equal. 

Suppose, for example, that in the preceding illustration an 
exchange rate of $2 per £ w'cre established. At this rate A’s 
cheap-factor products might be so numerous and .so low in 
price to buyers in B that their purchases w’ould be very' large, 
while the opposite would tend to be true of A’s purchases of 
B’s products. B’s demand for A's currency, required for the 
purchase of the desired imports, would exceed the supply 
made available by exports The rate of exchange (the price 
of £ in terms of $) w'ould be forced up, rising until it reached 
a lex'cl at w'hich B’s demands for A’s products was matched by 
A’s demands for B’s products, j.c., a level at which imports = 
exports 

If we now glance back at the ground covered, it becomes 
apparent that we have simply extended the general equilib- 
rium analysis to include two separate trading regions. When 
isolated, each economic system is held in equilibrium by a 
complex set of demand-supply relationships. Given inter- 
regional differences in factor equipment (not counterbalanced 
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by exactly equalising differences in demand conditions), 
relative factor prices will differ. Commodity prices will be 
relatively low in each region for those articles in the pro- 
duction of which large quantities of the cheaper factors are 
required. Permit the establishment of some definite exchange 
rate, making possible a direct comparison of prices in the tt\o 
regions, and~the demand of each is brought into relation with 
commodity and factor prices in the other A part of each 
region’s demand shifts from domestic to foreign goods, thereby 
effecting changes in both price structures, which in turn 
react upon reciprocal demands. The exchange rate moves 
upward or downward as required to establish equilibrium in 
the trading relations of the two regions, a condition reached 
when they buy an equivalent value of goods from one another. 
In this final state of balance, no one element in the picture 
is to be regarded as a first cause, determining all the other 
elements. Again, we have a situation only to be described 
as one of mutual interdependence, in which the prices of 
factors and of commodities, the exchange rate, and the 
purchases by each region of the other’s goods are mutually 
determined. 

An important effect of the establishment of interregional 
trade, as well as some of the consequences which result there- 
from, may now be indicated. As long as a region is isolated, 
its demand is quite self-contained, and impmgeg only upon 
domestic factors of production. Moreover, these factors 
are confronted solely with home demands. Once trade is 
established, however, commercial isolation ends and a 
fundamental change in demand-supply relationships occurs: 
the dernand of each region enters into contact with the pro- 
ductive factors in every other region. One consequence of 
this is that the relative scarcity of factors w^ill be different from 
what it would be under isolated conditions, a matter that will 
receive fuller consideration in the next chapter . F urlhermore, 
the explanation of interregional trade is thereby increased in 
complexity. For it cannot be said that such trade is deter- 
mined by the supply of the 
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f relative scarcities in each region alone (as created by 
purely regional supply of factors over against regional 
demands). Rcciprocal^dgenand — the demand of each re- 
gion for goods from other regions — must also be considered. 
Since the demand in a given region for any single commodity 
depends on the prices of all commodities and these in turn 
on factor prices, the same must hold of reciprocal demand; 
it is affected by the prices of goods and factors in all regions. 
Thus the price system (all the forces determining prices) of 
any given region is bound up with the price system in every 
other region. In the end, then, interregional trade must be 
said to be determined by all the forces affecting prices in each 
and every one of the areas bet\veen which trade exists. 

Such a complete analysis, however, is not only difficult to 
grasp — it is altogether too umvicldy for constant use as an 
explanatory device. If every time it were desired to explain 
some phenomenon of interregional trade, the complete 
theoretical structure of general equilibrium had first to be 
stated in all its complexity, explanations would be few and 
far between, if indeed there were any audience with the 
patience to hear them. Consequently, though it is abun- 
dantly true that in economics, as Ohlin has put it, “everj'thing 
depends upon everything else,” it is also possible — -if this 
fundamental be thoroughly appreciated — to answer prob- 
lems in simplified form, with emphasis upon their most 
significant aspects. Such answers, though never theoretically 
complete, may be adequate for their immediate purpose. 
Bearing it in mind, then, that the price sjretems of all trading 
regions are related to one anotK «;_by r e^rocal demands, wc ^ 
may say that interregional trade may be ex'plained in terms of | 
certain essential ^inciples . First, d ifferences in the relative 
scarcities of the agents of producubn give rise to dissimilar 
scales of relative commodity prices. Second, such relative 
price differences are translated into absolute price differences 
-opuii i&n: rfi n Ttftt rfi -exthfiftigt. ‘AiWi 

becomes evident in which commodities each region will 
specialise. Third , the lev el of the rate of exchange and the 
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value of interregional commodity trade is determined by 
reciprocal demand. 

We may even go further in simplification if we take for 
granted the part played by the exchange rate and reciprocal 
demand, and say that the primary condition underlying inter- 
regional trade is the existence of differences between regions 
in the supply of the productive agents. From a broad point 
of view, varying prod active -factor equipment may thus be 
regarded as the fundamental cause of interregiorfal trade and 
specialisation. One region, owing to geographical or his- 
torical causes, may be abundantly endowed with certain 
factors while but scantily supplied with others; another 
region may find itself possessed of the same productive agents, 
though in quite dissimilar proportions. Relative abundance 
will mean (unless offset by an exactly compensating difference 
in demand conditions) relative cheapness, not only of the 
abundant factor, but of commodities in whose production 
large quantities of the cheap factor may be effectively used. 
Once an exchange rate is established, each region will 
specialise in the production of those goods for which its factor 
equipment specially suits it, and will exchange such goods 
for the favored products of the other region. Abundance or 
scarcity of the productive agents is the basic fact, and, if we 
remember the qualifying conditions, these terms may be 
substituted for “cheapness” or “dearness.” 

This condensed version of his theory is well stated by Ohlin 
in terms of an illustration : 

Australia trades wool and wheat against manufactures, because 
the former products require much land of grades to be found in 
large quantities in that region, whereas manufactures require 
large quantities of labour and certain gifts of nature, e g , coal 
and iron mines, which arc scantily supplied in Australia. Thus, 
certain grades of land arc exchanged for labour and for other 
grades of land. Stnctly speaking, Australia will export goods 
containing much land not because land is abundant, but because 
land will be found to be cheaper there than in other regions when 
trade has started But this evidently comes to very much the 
same thing: only if demand conditions were so peculiar that 
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land — in cpiie of thr abundant supply — would not be cheaper 
than in regions with a scanty supply, could circumstances be 
different Failing such CAtraordinaiy' demand conditions we 
can say that trade implies an exchange of abundant factors for 
scantily supplied factors ^ 

Further illustrations may sers'C to point the theory, as wtII 
as to show Its direct applicability to the facts.- hfaine, for 
example, is a great potato-growing region, owing largely to 
the fact that that state is possessed of an abundant supply o{ 
rather mediocre land, while the population is too sparse for 
intcnsiNC farming or a high development of manufactures, 
even were other conditions favorable. With a considerably 
denser population and more fertile land, ^Fisconsin, on the 
other hand, has become a large producer of milk, butter, and 
cheese, commodities whose production calls for rather con- 
siderable Quantities of labor 
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ability to compete is based not on an abundant skilled labor 
supply, but on cheap capital, as well as technical and unskilled 
labor.) 

Note should also be made of the fact that in many instances, 
dificrent countries use different combinations of the productive 
agents to produce the same commodity, the two technically 
and geographically different sources of supply competing in 
neutral or even in one of the producer’s markets. Thus 
Canadian, Australian, and American wheat, produced with 
much land and little labor, competes in Great Britain with 
local supplies produced under conditions of intensive cultiva- 
tion. The case of genuine and imitation Persian rugs is 
similar to this situation, although the two products are by 
no means identical. American automobiles, the product of 
large-scale methods, compete in neutral markets with the 
output of the less mechanised plants of England, France, and 
Germany. 

Additional illustrations of the bearing of abundance or 
scarcity of the productive agents on the course of interregional 
trade might be cited almost without limitation. This, how- 
ever, is a task w hich may tvell be left to the reader as a useful 
exercise. 

NOTE ON THE ASSUMPTION OF GOLD STANDARD 
CONDITIONS IN THE CLASSICAL THEORY 

The classical analysis of international trade begins with a compara- 
tive-cost situation which reflects the relative effectiveness of labor, 
and which gives a range of possible barter terms of trade Recipro- 
cal demand determines the actual terms. 

These constitute the mam elements of the classical theory. The 
introduction of gold movements and of money wages is something 
of an afterthought to prov ide a mechanism by means of \v hich the 
effects of changes m reciprocal demands mai be traced According 
to this mechanism, a variation in reciprocal demand alters the 
barter terms of trade bjr means tif gold flows and changes in the 
level of wages. 

The classical writers could equally well have assumed paper 
currencies. An initial position of the barter terms of trade would 
then be consistent with one particular exchange rate, that which 
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brought about equality in exports and imports between the two 
countries involved A change in reciprocal demands, instead of 
causing a rise in money wages in one country, a fall in the other, 
would lead to a vanation in the exchange rate such that equality 
of exports and imports was preserved. This rise in the exchange 
rate would have no effect on wages or the prices of goods witkm 
the countries, but it would raise the price of foreign labor and of 
imports in the currency of the country whose demand had increased, 
lower the price of foreign labor and of imports in the other country. 

Labor being the only cost considered, and non*competing groups 
of labor being ignored, variations in exchange rates could only 
produce uniform vertical changes in costs to each country of the 
other country's goods, exactly similar to those discussed by classical 
writers m terms of gold flows Failure to take into account other 
costs than labor would continue to prevent a realistic and theo- 
retically consistent approach to the problems of international value 
and of international specialisation. Consideration of the effects 
of changes m reciprocal demand (and other international changes) 
upon the different sources of incomes and thus upon the distribution 
of wealth would also continue to be impracticable. 
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CHAPTER VI 


SOME MODIFICATIONS AND 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE THEORY 

I T may be remembered that the preceding chapter’s 
analysis of the causes of interregional trade began by 
calling attention to the similarity between the particular 
aptitudes of individual human beings and the differing fac- 
tor equipment of various geographical regions. These dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of dissimilar producing units (the 
individual and the region) might both be classed as aptitudes, 
those of the individual taking the form of varying degrees 
of certain human qualities, those of the region of varying 
quantities of essentially dissimilar factors. In both instances, 
possession of different aptitudes by various producers supplied 
the basis for specialisation and the exchange of goods. Indi- 
viduals obtained larger incomes if they applied themselves 
to those tasks for which they were best qualified by nature 
and afterward exchanged their output for the products of 
other specialised producers. Regions likewise ^vere econom- 
ically benefited if they produced and traded with other 
regions those commodities for whose production their factor 
endowment or aptitude most fitted them. 

ECONOMIES or LARGE-SCALE PRODUCTION AS A 
BASIS FOR INTERREGIONAL TRADE 

The parallel may be extended along another line. Even 
though individuals were identical as to natural ability, it 
would still pay them to specialise, for concentration upon a 
single task permits the acquisition of much greater skill, 
\vhile it also eliminates the time wasted in changing over from 
one task to another. In a similar fashion, regions identical 
105 
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as to productive factor equipment \vouId still have a perfectly 
valid reason for specialising and trading, owing to the fact 
that production for more than a purely domestic market 
permits organisation on a more economical scale, t.e., permits 
an acquired superiority to be developed. Were each region 
or country completely isolated — a condition closely ap- 
proximated, indeed, in certain regions during recent years — 
all commodities whose low costs of production depended upon 
large-scale manufacture for a broad international market 
would have to be produced locally under conditions of high 
cost. The high prices of automobiles in European countries 
today are largely to be attributed to the enforced small-scale 
production resulting from high tariff barriers. 

The chief cause of the economics of large-scale production 
IS to be found in the lack of divisibility of certain of the pro- 
ducts e agents. If each of these agents could be divided into 
units of any desired size without loss of cfiiciency, then while 
there would still be an ideal or “optimum” proportion for 
combining them, depending upon their prices, the total size 
of any such combination would be a matter of indifference. 
Expressed more concretely, this means that if such large and 
expensive modern machines as poiver drills, presses, auto- 
matic conveyors, and harvesting combines could be supplied 
in miniature, or in lighter and much less costly form, the 
present degree of intensive specialisation could be maintained 
in small factories with output but an insignificant fraction of 
that of huge modern establishments. (Where man-power 
was concerned, it might be necessary to resort to part-time 
employment of certain types of labor ) The nature of the 
productive factors, or in some cases the materials worked 
upon, naturally does not permit such small units to be 
employed To punch holes in sheet steel, a hea\7^, powerful, 
and expensive machine, i <■ , a large unit of capital, is by the 
very nature of the operation essential. Without the pos- 
sibility of a large volume of output, big and expensive pro- 
ductive agents cannot be fully — and hence, ecor omically — • 
employed. 
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Consequently it may be said that because the factors of 
production cannot be divided at will, because they come in 
packages of a technically predetermined size, certain econ- 
omies of production cannot be realised except in combina- 
tions of the factors of considerable magnitude. Moreover, 
these large-scale combinations can only be adopted when the 
market for their products is broad enough to allow full utilisa- 
tion of plant. There would be no point to introducing 
expensive machinery in a factory whose output was so small 
that to absorb the costs of the machinery, unit cost would have 
to be raised above the level attainable by simpler, more 
direct, less specialised methods. 

It is clear that if the factors of production were perfectly 
divisible, there u ould be no peculiar advantage to the organi- 
sation of industry on a large scale.* Small plants could 
under such conditions achieve all the economies of larger 
firms. So far as the theory of interregional trade is concerned, 
all would take place as outlined in the previous chapter, with 
no qualification required on this score. Ouing, however, to 
the actual lack of divisibility of the factors, economies of 
large-scale organisation appear. They create an additional 
basis for interregional trade ■ two regions with identical 
relative prices may ivell specialise in producing goods tvhose 
purely domestic market is too small to permit large-scale 
operations to develop. Though theoretically lack of divisi- 
bility of factors is a possible independent cause of trade, in 
actual fact, identical sets of relative prices are so unlikely to 
exist in different regions that this may be regarded rather as a 
supplementary basis for interregional exchange. 

If v\e suppose certain regions with identical relative factor 
equipment to begin, quite by chance, to specialise in large- 
scale industries, two important repercussions of this initial 

' Lack of divisibility lies at the basis of most economics of large-scale produc- 
tion, such as the use of expensive etiuipment and of high-priced executives, 
and the maintenance of a large research department The economy of large- 
scale purchases, on the other hand, seems to be of a slightly different character 
Raw materials, etc , mav be bought in almost any quantities desired The 
best price, howeser, can frequently be obtained only on large orders 
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specialisation may be noted ; the demand for the factors of 
production will differ from the demand in isolation, thereby 
inducing differences in factor prices. Altered factor prices, 
in turn, will give rise to “supplementary” industries using 
large quantities of what have now become cheap factors. 

NUMEROUS REGIONS 

Having indicated the correction in the theory required by 
the fact that productive factors are not perfectly divisible, 
we may now proceed to consider what further qualifications 
are needed to bring our assumptions (pp. 89-90) into line 
with economic reality. The simplest of all to deal with is 
the one confining discussion to two regions. Any number 
thereof may be included in the analysis without in any way 
altering its conclusions or its methods.* The sole effect is to 
increase the complexity of the reasoning, and as a consequence, 
as Ohlin says, to “make it more difficult to say a prion of any 
one of the productive factors or commodities that it will be 
cheaper in a certain region than in the others when trade 
has been opened.” 
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other b apparent. For unless the comparbons we make 
relate to the same things, any conclusions we may draw will 
be vitiated, unless it is possible to justify them on quite inde- 
pendent grounds. 

Before considering the problem of qualitative differences 
in the factors of production, it would seem logical first to 
decide just what a productive factor is. In the foregoing 
chapter, we confined our attention to the conventional 
division of the factors into land, labor, and capital. Thb 
approach suffices for a first approximation, where only a 
broad, general treatment of interregional or international 
trade is desired. There is no question, however, but that 
spccialbation and the movement of commodity trade is in- 
fluenced, not only by the relative abundance of land, labor, 
and capital, but also by relative differences in the supply and 
therefore in the prices of specific kinds of each of these major 
groups of factors. A country possessed of an abundance of 
skilled labor, for example, will tend to attract industries in 
which such labor is important (notably the handicraft indus- 
tries), while a country with abundant unskilled labor but 
scarce and expensive skilled workers will tend to develop a 
very different industrial structure. 

Taking the broad tripartite divbion of the factors into land, 
labor, and capital as a point of departure, let us inquire as to 
the extent to which each of these must, for purposes of more 
accurate analysis, be separated into distinct sub-factors. We 
may begin svith labor. 

(a) Labor. — Just as the three major factors are dis- 
tinguished by the fact that each is suited to the performance 
of a different type of function in the process of production, so 
different grades of labor may be marked off from one another 
in terms of their varying suitability for different productive 
operations. Unskilled lalxir performs different tasks from 
skilled labor; the labor of the electrician is technically dif- 
ferent from that of the carpenter. 

. Again, as with the broad categories of factors, it is not the 
technical fact that these different types of labor are capable 
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of performing certain productive tasks that gives them their 
economic impoitancc, but rather their scarcity relative to 
demand. For labor as a whole, this is determined by the 
size of the working population. The relative scarcity of the 
various groups, on the other hand, depends upon two 
basic considerations, heredity and environment. The par* 
ticular technical efficiency required in any such group rests 
partly upon inherent human traits, such as intelligence, 
physical strength, and certain natural aptitudes, and partly 
upon habits acquired as a result of training. Where the 
capacity to perform a given type of function depends on the 
possession of natural ability, little movement from one category 
of labor to another can take place. The size of any par- 
ticular group will be limited by the numbers of those in 
the total population who have inherited the requisite traits 
On the other hand, to the extent to which any particular 
technical proficiency can be acquired through education or 
training, movement from one labor group to another may 
occur. ‘ 

The degree of inter-group movement, or the mobility of 
labor, depends upon a wide range of circumstances — 
faciliues for education, the general level of incomes in a com- 
munity, its social traditions and laws, trade union policy, 
etc. Depending upon the nature of these environmental con- 
ditions, movement from one non-competing group to another 
will be comparatively free or decidedly restricted (eg-, as 
under the caste system of India) The mobility of labor in 
any community, in other words, determines how competitive 
its various non-competing groups will be. Since these inter- 
group movements, by changing the relative scarcity of the 
difierent kinds of labor, also alter relative rales of pay, 
variations in relative wages provide a criterion for judging 
the permanence of non-competing groups. 

A moment’s reflection will show that the permanence or 

* In lhi« respect, the factors constituted by the vanous Rroupt of labor differ 
from the three basic factors, land, labor, and capital These are Trlative to 
one another, immobile, whereas some de^e of mobility charactense* ‘he 
labor sub-factors. 
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stability of any non-competing group ^vill vary with the 
period of time under consideration So far as the technical 
qualifications of different strata rest on under I>nng differences 
in native abilit>, their relative numbers and their relative 
rates of pay will tend to remain stable over long periods. 
This would appear to be true of such rather broad divisions 
as unskilled, skilled, and technical labor. Very different 
degrees of intelligence and other types of natural ability are 
called for in these three main divisions. Mobility betw'een 
them is very imperfect ; therefore w age differences tend to 
be large and enduring. On the other hand, the technical 
requirements of sub-groups within each of these main cate- 
gories {e.g , plumbers, carpenters, and electricians, among the 
skilled group) would seem to be substantially the same in 
their general nature. The various special skills can be 
acquired by members of the skilled group w’ithin a relatively 
brief time. Therefore substantial wage differences between 
such sub-groups as these \N'ill tend to be of comparatively 
short duration. Indeed, we may use the persistence of w’age 
differences as the basis for defining a non-competing group, 
which may be said to exist so long as its members receive a 
w’agc substantially different from that paid to other groups 
of comparable technical requirements. 

It should be apparent that in the various non-competing 
groups of labor wx now have a basis for distinguishing separate 
labor factors of production. Each non-compeung group 
constitutes, for purposes of interregional comparison, a 
separate factor. These clearly have an important bearing 
on interregional trade, since for a region possessing, for 
example, skilled labor in abundance, this will constitute 
a cheap factor and wall attract industries requiring it in 
relatively large quantities. Moreover, just as the number 
of distinguishable non-competing groups varies with the 
period of lime under consideration, so Jikewise will ibe 
number of separate labor factors taken into account in an 
interregional comparison. For most purposes, a classifica* 
tion into the three main groups — unskilled, skilled, and 
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technical labor * — will suffice. Pro\isiDn must generally 
be made, ho^vever, for two special sub-groups in the unskilled 
class, namely the labor of women and children, whose w*ages 
arc ordinarily lo%v in proportion to their productive effi- 
ciency.* Where short-period changes are under considera- 
tion, the number of labor groups may be tis large as the 
number of distinguishable tvage scales. A scarcity of man- 
agerial labor may for some >ears hamper the development 
of large-scale enterprises, even though engineers and other 
types of technical labor are plentiful. In the course of time, 
however, the attraction of high earnings of management 
should correct such a situation. Where the problem is one 
of long-run tendencies of international trade, temporary 
wage differences may generally be ignored ; consideration 
of the three major types of labor, together ivith such special 
sub-groups as are marked by persisting iv’age differentials, , 
will be sufficient. 

HaNung found a basis for determining the number of 
separate labor factors to be taken into account, w’e may now 
return to the problem of qualitative differences. It is ob- 
vious that if the supply of a produeme agent in various 
regions differs as to quality, commodity costs of production 
arc bound to be influenced. As the classical imters pointed 

niit I nf TnHnr im'nnrtant in 
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ing the price of a commodity as is the ^vage paid. Just 
because the relative supply and relative wages of unskilled 
labor are the same m two regions, it does not necessarily 
follow that one of these regions will be unable to produce 
more cheaply those products in ^vhich unskilled labor is 
important. If this labor were suited to the performance 
of quite difierent tasks, or if its efficiency at the same kinds 
of work were dissimilar in these regions, costs of production 
would inevitably be affected. Likewise, the advantage 
derived by one region from a large and cheap supply of 
unskilled labor might be entirely or partially offset were the 
factor in question qualitatively inferior in that locality. 

How can this problem of qualitative differences in sup- 
posedly identical factors best be handled? The simplest 
and most direct solution is to treat a factor which is super- 
ficially the same in two regions {e.g., unskilled labor) but 
characterised by great differences in quality as really two 
different factors. (This is merely to recognise the patent 
fact that low-paid, inefficient labor is not the same thing as 
well-paid, efficient labor ) Thereby the difficulties inherent 
in the comparison of dissimilar things is avoided by simply 
refusing to compare them. Thus because “native labour 
in the colonies may do better than the white population, 
when it comes to manual work in a warm and moist climate, 
while white labour is as a rule more efficient in almost all 
work in a suitable climate,” * these two types of labor (of the 
same grade) must be regarded as quite distinct labor factors, 
incapable of direct comparison. 

At first sight, this may seem to rule out all possibility of 
making interregional comparisons of atiy labor groups, for 
nothing is more certain than that national and even regional 
labor sub-factors differ in var>’ing degree from place to 
place as regards education, intelligence, strength, or some 
unher of the nuTnerous quaVities afieaing tbcir usefufness. 
Such a drastic conclusion is, howev’er, hardly warranted. 
For differences in these qualities arc attributable to one or 
‘ Ohlin, 79 
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the other of two great influences; heredity and environment 
It follows that qualitative differences in labor will be greatest 
where these two sources of variation differ most markedly: 
namely, between regions where racial or cultural dissimilarity 
is sharpest. Races and cultures are most unlike in the ad- 
vanced and in the backward countries of the world; hence 
in comparisons of factor equipment between such regions 
it would be necessary to treat many if not most labor factors 
as essentially different species. Again using unskilled labor 
as an illustration, Java would be regarded as having a large 
supply of native unskilled labor, but little or no white labor 
of this class, while England, with abundant white workers, 
would be said to be entirely without a supply of “native” 
labor. The number of factors considered is increased some- 
what by this method of handling qualitative differences, and 
the analysis is thereby rendered more complex, but its validity 
as a theoretical tool remains unimpaired. 

Between the more advanced countries possessing a common 
racial and cultural background, diversity in the quality of 
labor will naturally be much less marked. Even here, how- 
ever, differences may be sufficient to affect materially the 
productivity of the workers. A thorough examination of the 
forces determining trade cannot ignore this element, though 
it is probable that quantitative rather than qualitative differ- 
ences in the labor supply will be of predominant importance. 
Frequently, indeed, the greater productivity of a particular 
labor group in one country will turn out, on inquiry, to be 
due more to the abundance of cooperating factors (rich 
natural resources, large-scale — i e., capitalistic — methods 
of production) than to the possession of unlike traits by the 
laborers themselves 

An American worker in a cotton mill produces more than an 
English worker, at least in the lower grades of goods , the super!- 
orit.v of the English over the Italian is .perhaps still jtreater. But 
an Italian immigrant in the United States will, after adapting 
himself to the new conditions, produce more than the English 
worker in an English mill and probabi/ as much as his English 
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and American fellow \\ orkers in the American mill. To account 
for this by a change in his qualities does not seem practical; 
a much better way is to classify all indmduals as belonging to 
the same labour group, if under similar conditions as regards 
machinery' and organisation they are found to be fairly equal 
in cfHciencv, disregarding of course minor individual differences.* 

(b) yalural Rtsourcei. — With this extended discussion of 
labor factors behind us, s\e may' now turn to a decidedly 
simpler category’: natural resources. Following Ohlin, five 
main classifications of resources may’ be noted ■ (1 ) agri- 
cultural and forest, (2) fishing and hunting, (3) mineral, 
(4) water-power, and (5) transport, though for the sake of 
inclusiveness perhaps there should be added (6) manufactur- 
ing and building sites. For broad purposes, especially in a 
preliminary comparison between regions, each classification 
may be presumed to be made up of essentially similar units. 
In fact, of course, each group is really a number of different 
resources similar only’ in a general w’ay. (Land, for instance, 
is of many varying degrees of fertility, though each grade is 
suitable for farming uses. Different plots of land likewise 
vary as to their desirability for industrial or commercial sites, 
though all parcels may be used for these same general pur- 
poses.) WTicre a more refined and exact comparison ts 
desired, each major group may be subdivided into as many 
sub-groups as seems economically rclev’ant. That is, when 
the supply of some given ty’pe of natural resource exhibits 
such great qualitative differences between regions as to affect 
costs of production to a significant degree, each regional 
supply’ should be treated as a distinct factor. Thus Swedish 
iron ore and German ore should be regarded as different 
productive agents, since the Swedish deposits arc so much 
richer; the same is true of farming land in New' England 
and the Middle West, because of differences in fertility. 

Gafttal. — Twrwvwg wow to tapvtal factore, it should 
be noted at the outset that it is differences in the rate of 
interest that cause various regions to use capitalistic or round- 
• Ohlin tp fit , pp 79-80 
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about methods of production to a greater or less degree, and 
that interest is paid for supplies of free, floating capital, 
available for embodiment in concrete capital goods. Large 
or small quantities of these concrete types of capital equip- 
ment, in other words, are a result of the abundance of flnancial 
resources, of money savings, so that comparisons of capital 
resources should apply to capital in the abstract, to flnancial 
resources available for investment.' Of capital in this sense, 
two main divisions may be distinguished: short-term, free 
to be invested only for short periods, and long-term, available 
for long or even indefinite periods. Each of these categories 
may be further subdivided into “safe” and “risky” capital, 
each, of course, paying a quite different rate of interest, that 
for “risky” capital including a considerable element of com- 
pensation for the risk incurred That countries differ as to 
available supplies of these varied kinds of capital is evident. 
France, as Ohlin points out, possesses abundant “safe” 
capital, the supply of “risky” capital being rather more 
plentiful in England, and most abundant of all in the United 
States. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF PRODUCTION 

It is convenient at this point to introduce a further con- 
sideration with respect to the risk element. Attention has 
been called to the fact that there are regional aifferences in 
the supply of capital (and for that matter, of labor as well) 
willing to go into hazardous industries. The same industry, 
however, may be more risky in one country than in another, 
owing to differences in what may best be called “social condi- 
tions of production.” This aspect of risk is quite distinct 
from the abundance or scarcity of factors willing to enter 
risky enterprises; it is an independent dement in the total 

•Any country can acquire capital equipment of the most up-to-date lort — 
bv im.rortation. if necessary — though it may not pay it to do so if it has to borrow 
the wherewithal, free capital, at a high rate of interest. The possibility if 
borrowing from countnes with plentiful capital does not mean that It can be 
had at the rate of interest current there. The higher rate ruling In the 
borrowing country must be paid. 
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industrial situation, affecting all industries, but especially 
those requiring stable conditions. Social conditions ol 
production rele\'ant to this problem include such phenom- 
ena as stable or unstable governments, the danger of war, 
the le\-el of business ethics, and sirmlar rather intangible 
matters. Thus large-scale plants, in\ol\ing a hea\y capital 
investment, are rarel> found where political stability is 
frequently up'^ct by revolutions; agriculture is more suited 
to such an environment. Ohlin cites a> an illustration of the 
influence of the danger of war a differential of 9 to 12 f>er cent 
in 1926 in the interest charges paid b\ firct-class firms in the 
Baltic countries adjoining Russia over the interest paid by the 
same firms for capital invested in the Scandinavian countries. 
Such “social conditions of production” constitute the frame- 
ivork of every region, within which all t>7>es of industrial 
activiy must be carried on. As any one or a number of these 
conditions may be expected to affect various industries to a 
different degree, the course of development of a region’s 
industries will naturally be influenced. This makes it essen- 
tial, in making interregional comparisons, to take this matter 
of “social conditions of production” fully into account. 

Up to this point in the argument, three of the original 
simplifj-ing assumptions have been dispioscd of the provision 
that all factors arc perfectly divisible, that only two regions 
arc involved in trade, and that factors are ever^’w here qualita- 
tivcly the same. Of the five remaining assumptions, one, to 
the effect that only transactions m goods arc involved in 
interregional trade, will be covered in part when the inter- 
regional mobility of factors is introduced. For a full dis- 
cussion vve must wait until the subject of the balance of 
payments b taken up, \\hen all the items entering into the 
international accounts will be examined. 

PAPER IJ COLD CURRENCY SYSTEJIS 

Of the supposition that each region possesses an inde- 
pendent paper currency, a few words may now’ be said. As 
a matter of fact, this prov’bo would be v'alid for much of the 
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international trade of the last twenty years. It does not, 
however, cover the case of gold standard countries. The 
essential difference between trade under the paper and under 
the gold standard may be briefly stated, leaving the details 
for later consideration. It amounts to this : under the paper 
standard, the rate of exchange is free to fluctuate, and the 
rate finally arrived at, the equilibrium rate, must accurately 
reflect conditions of reciprocal dem and^ If this demand 
changes in any way, adjustment is brought about through 
changes in the exchange rate itself. Under the gold standard, 
on the other hand, the rate of exchange is fixed within very 
narrow limits. Adjustment to changing demand is more 
complicated, but provisionally we may say that it takes place 
along the lines of the price specie-flow mechanism, through 
movements of gold and their effects on prices. When we 
come to the question of the mechanism of adjustment, in later 
chapters, both the paper and the gold case will be more fully 
discussed. 

The assumption that the factors of production were per- 
fectly mobile within regions, but immobile between them, and 
the neglect of restrictions on the movement of goods, the most 
important of all our assumptions, remain untouched. Before 
considering these themes, however, it is essential to acquire 
some understanding of certain of the effects of interregional 
trade. Consequently, we now introduce a brief digression 
on that subject. 

CERTAIN EFFECTS OF INTERREGIONAL TRADE 

(a) Equalisation of Commodity Prices — Most obvious of all 
the effects of trade is its tendency to equalise commodity 
prices. This equalisation will be perfect if no obstacles to 
trade exist; that is, commodity prices will be identical in all 
regions. Moreover, all commodities will be exported or im- 
ported; none will be produced locally. Since obstacles do 
stand in the way of trade (to mention only transport costs and 
tariffs), this price equalisation can never in fact be perfect. 
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The prices of traded goods tend, however, to dilTer only by the 
costs of overcoming these obstacles. 

(b) Equahsalion of Factor Prices. — Trade also promotes the 
equalisation not only of commodity but also of factor prices. 
The commodities traded are characteristically the products 
of the most abundant factors of each region. TTtus trade 
adds to the domestic demand for these factors a foreign 
demand ; other things equal, their prices will be higher than 
in isolation. Moreover, factors scarce in any region will be 
met uith a reduced demand, since their products will be 
imported from regions in^ which they are relatively more 
abundant. Prices of scarce agents will fall. Interregional 
trade, by raising the prices of abundant factors and lowering 
those of scarce ones, brings them more into line with factor 
prices in other regions where the supply situation is different. 
Factor prices in different regions tend to become more equal. 
Put in another w-ay, the rclatue scarcity of the agents of pro- 
duction is made less different. 

One might conclude that complete equalisation of the 
prices of the various productive factors would result. This, 
however, is highly improbable if not impossible. It could 
only occur if tlic demand for the various kinds of labor could 
be concentrated largely on those areas where each kind 
was most abundant, thereby raising w’agcs there to a parity 
with wages in scarce-labor areas. Likewise, the demand 
for land would have to be concentrated on abundant land 
areas, and the demand for capital on districts well sup- 
plied with capital. Such a wholesale localisation of demand 
is, however, quite impossible, ow’ing to the technical require- 
ments of production, which in the case of practically all 
commodities calls, not for labor, land, or capital alone, but 
for combinations of all three of these major groups of factors. 
Complete equalisation of factor prices would require an 
unatlainably perfect adaptation of demand to the highly 
vaiying local supplies of the different agents. Moreover, did 
any .such price equalisation occur, it would contain the seeds 
of its own destruction. For when all factor prices were every- 
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where the same, there would no longer be any reason for 
trade, and with the cessation of trade, and therewith the 
extinction of the demands which brought about the price 
equalisation, the original disparities in factor equipment 
would immediately reassert themselves. 

(c) The Gam Jrom Trade. — A third and most important 
consequence of interregional trade is that it makes possible 
a much more efficient use of the factors of production than 
would otherwise occur, thereby raising their real incomes. 
This, indeed, is the chief gain from trade. Factors which in 
isolation would be most unproductive of certain needed com- 
modities may nonetheless by means of trade ^acld these 
required articles in abundance. Each region can devote 
its factors to their most efficient uses, exchanging part of 
their output for goods produced more efficiently elsewhere. 
Thereby all regions benefit from geographical specialisation 
by acquiring a larger real income. 

The highest average level of incdmes throughout the world 
would be attained were it possible everywhere to combine 
the factors in their most productive proportions In a w’orld 
whose various regions arc very differently endo^ved wth the 
agents of production, however, this outcome could only be 
realised if it were possible to move these agents from regions 
where they are abundant to those where they are scarce. 
This outcome is prevented, of course, by the immobility of 
certain factors, notably natural resources. The next best 
thing to moving the factors is to move their products, and this 
trade permits. Scarcity of certain agents in one region is 
compensated for by utilising them at a distance, where they 
are abundant — that is, by importing their products. Looked 
at in this way, exports and imports of goods are in effect 
an indirect export and import of the factors used to make 
them. 

(d) Effects oj Trade on Demand. — An effect of trade of quite 
a different sort is to be seen in the influence it exerts on the 
demand for commodities. On the one hand, owing to the 
fact that incomes are raised, the quantitative volume of de- 
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mand is increased. On the other hand, the direction of this 
demand, Its qualitative makeup, is also altered. For trade 
acquaints us with a wider range of goods than we could 
possibly know in isolation — our tastes and desires are them- 
selves affected. Were it not for international trade, the 
American national drink might be Postum instead of coffee ; 
without the possibility of importing cinema films, the British 
svould never have known the manifold delights of Hollywood. 
(Their ideas about America would certainly be different, and 
perhaps more accurate ) 

(c) Tendency to an Increase tn Regional Differences in Factor 
Equipment. — We have already seen that trade tends to raise 
the prices of factors abundant m a given region, and to lower 
the prices of scarce agents, thereby bringing alxiut some degree 
of interregional price equalisation. But this result has further 
consequences, provided the supply of the factors reacts to the 
changes in their prices So far as higher prices for the more 
abundant agents effect an increase in their supply, and 
lower prices for the scarcer factors cause a contraction of 
supply, interregional differences in Jactor equipment are still Jurlher 
inerrased. Our knowledge of these reactions is limited — it is 
impossible to say a prion that the supply of any factor will 
ahvays respond positively to a change in its price. As regards 
labor, it seems fairly certain that a rise in the wages of any 
one labor group {e g , skilled labor) relative to the wages of 
other groups will stimulate an increase in Us supply. Even 
here, however, the effect upon the total supply of labor is 
uncertain; higher wages for skilled workers may cause fewer 
of their w'ivcs and children to seek \\ork. And when a general 
rise in the real wages of all labor is involved, the outcome on 
the supply side is quite indeterminate. It depends, among 
other things, upon the attitude of the laboring population 
toward leisure as compared with higher real incomes, toward 
a VieucT ssaTidatsi tA Uvmg as coTOpased viwh taslstT marrsages 
and larger families. 

Of natural resources, one might be inclined to say that 
price changes cannot alter their supply, that this is given onec 
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and for all by nature. There arc, however, three ways in 
which the supplies of natural resources economically aiatlable 
may be increased. Higher prices may stimulate additional 
discoveries ; they may lead to the reclamation of unused re- 
sources (f g , through irrigation and drainage) ; or they may en- 
courage the investment of additional capital to exploit more 
rapidly or cultivate more intensively resources already in use. 

With regard to the response of capital supply to changes in 
the rate of interest, it is impossible to give a clear and unequiv- 
ocal answer. At a given level of income, it is probable that 
a higher rate of interest would stimulate an increase in savings, 
a lower rale a decrease A rise or fall in the inicrest rate, 
however, retards or accelerates the rate of investment, thereby 
raising or lowering the general level of production and of 
incomes The whole subject is bound up w’uh the theory of 
the business cycle, which it is beyond the scope of this book 
to discuss 

(0 Broader Effects oj Trade — But trade affects far more 
than the prices of the factors of production and the quantities 
thereof made available it determines to a very considerable 
degree the quality of labor, the nature of the concrete forms 
of capital, and the type of natural resources exploited. Were 
the various regions of the world isolated from one another, 
forced by this isolation to be self-sufficient, and thereby 
limited toproducing for anarrow market, specialisation and the 
division of labor could be utilised only to a small degree. The 
intricate, highly-organised industrial societies of today would 
simply not exist; everything would be more primitive. 
Without broad markets, large-scale production would be 
impossible. Without large-scale production, most of the 
technical developments of the last hundred and fifty years, 
embodied in elaborate capital instruments, svould be useless. 
Many natural resources, such as petroleum and rubber, would 
he untapped, while machine-tending factory labor and highly- 
trained technical latior would give way to artisans and com- 
mon unskilled workmen In a word, without interregional 
trade the industrial structure of society, the qualities of labor, 
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and the i)pes of natural resources and capital instruments 
used would be mediaeval in character. 

In summary, it may be said that interregional trade equal 
iscs commodity prices (within limits set by the obstacles to 
trade), that it likewise brings about a partial but never com- 
plete equalisation of factor prices, and that it raises the real 
incomes of the factors of production b\ permitting them to be 
combined in cfTicicnt proportions. Furthermore, trade in- 
fluences both the solume and direction of demand through 
its cfTecis on incomes and on tastes, while Ixith the quantity 
and the quality of factor supplies arc affected Interregional 
differences in factor equipment tend to be increased, while at 
the same time the very nature of the various kinds of equip- 
ment itself is altered. 

Hasing some understanding of at least the significant 
effects of trade, it is possible to resume the process of gradual 
qualification of the abstract theory of Chapter V, Only two 
of the original assnmpiions remain unaccounted for: the 
abstraction from ob^tacles to trade and the assumption of 
inirarcgional mobilits together with interregional immobility 
of tlic factors. It will be convenient to take up first the con- 
sequences rcsiiliing from the fact that labor and capital ac- 
tually do move betw cen regions. 

INTERREGIONAL FACTOR MOVEMENTS 

It may tx: stated at the outset that the chief obstacle to 
movements of both labor and capital is psychological in 
nature. Human beings dislike change, and the changes 
invohed in breaking home ties, leasing secure cmplo>Tncnt 
and a familiar environment for a strange locality and an 
uncertain economic future, are painful to make. This 
p^ycbo]og)ca] aversion lo change i? reenforced, when inter- 
national movements of labor arc considered, by difTcrcnccs fn 
language, customs, and social institutions. Owners of capital 
are likewise reluctant to transfer their wealth across national 
or regional Uuindaries to places where it is no longer under 
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their direct supervision, and where the “real or fancied in- 
security” is greater. 

To this psychological obstacle must be added another, the 
financial cost of moving. This often, in the case of labor, 
though rarely with capital, constitutes an obstacle of the first 
importance. In fact, with regard to much of the nineteenth 
century emigration from Europe, especially from Russia and 
the southeastern portion of the continent, the cost of a passage 
to America was almost the only serious difficulty to be over- 
come, any aversion to change being more than outweighed by 
a positive desire to escape from compulsory military service, 
political and religious oppression, and a discouraging or hope- 
less economic situation. 

Even when the obstacles to movement have been positive 
in nature, large quantities of labor and capital have been 
transferred from one part of the earth’s surface to another. 
The characteristic stimulus to such movements has been the 
existence of a price differential : higher wages or higher in- 
terest rates in the region or country toward which movement 
occurs. 

It will be recalled that one of the indirect effects of com- 
modity trade is to bring about some degree of factor price 
equalisation. Anything that serves to increase the volume of 
trade, then, by reducing the differences in factor prices tends 
also to reduce the stimulus to factor movements and thereby 
to lessen the interregional flow of labor and capital. On the 
other hand, a shift of labor or capital from a law to a high svage 
or interest area will tend, as a direct result, to make these 
factor prices more uniform. But more uniform factor prices 
Avill mean greater equality of commodity prices, and hence a 
smaller volume of trade. Movements of goods and move- 
ments of factors may thus be regarded as substitutes for one 
another, trade in goods reducing the stimulus to interregional 
transfer of the factors, and movements of the latter lowering 
the incentive to trade.* 

* Only the most general resulu of factor movements, ( t , price equalisation 
and reduction of the volume of trade, are mentioned here. Under certain 
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EFFECTS OF OBSTACLES TO TRADE 

Before examining the effects upon the volume and character 
of trade of obstacles to the free movement of goods, a word 
should be introduced as to the nature of these obstacles. The 
commonest, of course, are the inevitable costs of transporting 
goods from place to place, and the almost equally inevitable 
though more artificial tariffs. But these by no means exhaust 
the list — ■ anything that tends to obstruct trade must be 
included, such as “differences between nations as to language, 
laws, banking systems, habits, and traditions, in a word 
everything that makes it more difficult to trade in foreign 
countries than in others.” * In any close study of trade in an 
individual commodity or between particular regions, all these 
elements would have to be given due ^veight. But because 
language and legal differences, etc., are so intangible, and 
vary so much in every instance studied, they lend themselves 
poorly to generalisation. Hence, having mentioned them and 
indicated their importance, wc must, if only for reasons of 
space, compress our discussion of obstructions to trade very 
largely under the heading “costs of transport,” with some 
incidental attention to tariffs. 

\Vith regard to transport costs, a preliminary general 
observation should first be made; the demand for trans- 
portation is a demand for numerous factors of production. 
This demand, added to all the other requirements for pro- 
ductive agents, of course affects their prices. Hence it is 
essential, in a complete and detailed survey of factor endow- 
ment and its influence on trade, to include this demand in the 

conditions, ns when capital or labor moves from an old to a new country, thereby 
leading to a rapid development of virgin resources, incomes may be so increased 
in the undeveloped region as to lead to an actual increase instead of a diminu- 
tion ot trade. The essential point involved here, however, seems to be this; 
that the development of the new region makes accessible new natural resources, 
whose prices are still lovver than those of older resources already being utilised 
— If, price differtoces for this class of factor are increased. If, as u not un- 
likely, the I’nward-tnoving labor and capital are very producuve when applied 
to these new resources, wage and interest differences may be increased rather 
than reduced. For a fuller discusaon of this and related points, see Ohhn, 
fp.at,pp 170-172. 

‘fiid.p 245. 
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price analysis. Such considerations can be left out of account 
when tariffs are the subject of discussion, since the require- 
ments in the way of productive resources for the enforce- 
ment of tariff duties are relatively insignificant. 

(a) Quantilatiie Effects — (i) Reduction in Volume of 
Trade. The most immediate and obvious consequence for 
trade of the existence of transport costs is that the volume of 
trade is thereby reduced. In the absence of costs of transport 
(and of all other obstructions), all commodities would be the 
objects of exportation or importation, except so far as the cost 
of producing some occasional article (by means of different 
combinations of the factors) might happen to be identical in 
t%vo or more regions. But when costs of transport have to be 
added to ordinarj' production costs, only those commodities 
can move between regions whose production costs proper 
differ by more than the cost of transferring them from one 
region to the other Distinct from these intcrregionally- 
traded commodities are those goods whose interregional 
differences in costs are less than their costs of transfer. Trade 
in these domestic goods will not be profitable, and they will 
be produced at home 

(ii) Interregional Price Differences Increased With the 
reduction in the volume of trade brought about by the pres- 
ence of transport costs, a further correlative result ensues: 
the theoretical effect of trade upon prices in the trading 
regions is somewhat weakened If to the price of each im- 
ported good a premium has to be added to cover the costs of 
transportation, the demand for each good will be somewhat 
reduced in volume. Hence the impact of reciprocal demand 
will bear with less weight on the prices of goods and factors 
in the regions involved, confining the tendency toward factor 
price equalisation within narrow’er limits 

(b) Qualilaliie Effects of Transport Costs — To begin and end 
an examination of the effects of transport costs with a brief 
discussion of the reduction in the volume of trade these costs 
entail would, however, be inadequate. For not only is the 
volume of trade reduced — the very nature of the goods 
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traded is significantly affected, for the reason that costs of 
transport bear with varying weight upon different commodi- 
ties. In fact, costs of transport, or costs of transfer (a broader 
term, covering transport costs, tariffs, and the intangible 
obstacles, to overcome which involves expense) must be put just 
below interregional differences in factor equipment as a basic 
element influencing the direction and the nature of trade. To 
the qualitatnc effects of these costs of transfer we may now 
turn. Let us begin by clarifying the nature of the problem. 

The relative importance of costs of transport to different 
commodities depends upon two things: (1) the general level 
of transport costs , (2) the relative cost per ton-mile of trans- 
porting the different articles. The first of these is determined 
on the one hand by the geographical distance goods must be 
carried and on the other hand by the ease or difficulty 
characterising their transport (general conditions of trans- 
port). Under the latter heading are to be included the nature 
of the route over which goods are to be carried (ocean or 
navigable rivers as compared with the more expensive land 
transport, flat plains as contrasted with difficult mountainous 
country, etc.) and the endowment of the region crossed with 
the factors needed to provide good railways or roads and to 
operate and maintain them. These general conditions of 
transport may be regarded as elements which increase the 
economic distance as contrasted waih the geographical 
distance goods have to be carried. Either physical or 
economic distance servTS to raise the general level of trans- 
portation charges, whatever relative rates for individual 
commodities may be. 

The relative ton-mile cost of transport, on the other hand, 
is dependent upon the varying ease with w’hich different goods 
may be carried (the transportability of goods). Some com- 
modities, like wheat, raw wool, iron ore, petroleum, and many 
highly-fabricated articles, can be transported for a charge per 
ton-mile which is but a small fraction of their value, while 
others, like brick-s, stone, fresh fruits, and vegetables, bear a 
transportation charge which bulks large in comparison with 
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their value. This relative transportability of goods (in terms 
of money costs) is in part the result of a real physical adapt- 
ability to carriage,’ in part the consequence of the somewhat 
arbitrary freight classifications applied to different commod- 
ities by rate-regulating bodies. 

Consider now the bearing upon interregional trade and the 
localisation of production of these two aspects of transport 
costs ' the general level of rates and relative charges for differ- 
ent commodities ® 

Little need be added to what has already been said with 
regard to the influence of the first clement. Generally high 
rates restrict the total volume of trade, low rates stimulate the 
exchange of goods. Moreover, regions in close proximity or 
easily accessible to one another will exchange a large quantity 
of goods ; regions separated by wide distances or linked by poor 
transport facilities will find their mutual trade handicapped. 

Taken together with a scale of ton-mile rates varying for 
different commodities, however, the general level of trans- 
port costs has a qualitative effect on trade and the location of 
industry. Only goods subject to relatively low freight 
charges will move in large volume between distant or inacces- 
sible regions ; trade in articles subject to relatively high rates 
will be largely confined to regions between which the general 
level of rates is low The localisation of production will be 
influenced in a similar fashion. Only the more cheaply 
transportable goods will be produced for export in regions 
distant geographically or economically from the chief markets, 
though the production of domestic goods will be most diverse 
in character. Regions close to the main markets, or linked 
to them by good general conditions of transport, on the other 

‘ Compressibility of a large weight into a small bulk, as with wheat, pos- 
sibility of applying elRciene and cheap methods of handling or carriage, as with 
iron ore or petroleum 

* Since an economic region is always a sizable area, internal costs of transport 
must be included in the calculation of the cost of transporung goods from one 
region to another, taking the actual point within the region where production 
takes place as the basing point Great internal distances or poor internal 
conditiona of transport may thus influence the Jocalwatton of production in 
the same way as if they were external to the region 
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hand, will tend to specialise upon export commodities whose 
costs of carriage are rclativ’ely high. At the same time, oi 
course, the range of purely domestic products will tend to be 
much narrower.^ 

Consider now the effect upon interregional trade and the 
localisation of industry of differential freight rates alone, 
regardless of interregional differences in their average levels. 
Assume, that is, a number of regions between which the 
general level of rates is identical. What then is the effect 
upon the localisation of production and upon the direction 
and the nature of the flow of goods of varying costs of carriage 
for different commodities^ This problem is especially im- 
portant in connection with the various stages of production, in 
particular w’ith reference to the location of raw-material and 
finished-goods industries and the movement of their products. 

The existence of differential freight charges establishes a 
general tendency for the commodity re}ati\ely most expensive 
to transfer (least transportable) to go\cm localisation, and 
hence to determine what type of goods will move from one 
region to another. This tendency holds whether only one 
raw material is involved or several. \Vhcn the raw materials 
arc costly to move as compared with finished (or more finished) 
products, the production of the finished articles will tend to 
take place at the source of raw -material supply, or waih many 
raw materials, near that one whose cost of transport is highest. 
But when the raw material can be transported cheaply as 
compared with the finished product, the finished-goods 
industry will tend to locate near its market, the raw materials 
being brought to this point. * 

’ One ctitTcTtnce between actual dutance of camaec and general conditions 
of traiuport, both of which affect the general le\ el of freight charges, may be 
noted at this point Ceoc^aphical distance is given once and for all, Vvhile 
"economic datance" may be altered Therefore ikaxstt in the conditions of 
traniport will tend to bnng about correlative changes in interregional trade 
■od industnai relations Improvements in transport (aalities will bnng 
jt^cm chter ioffetker, hJziJc eletertceasion of taeh facthttet (ef, at the eertilt 
of war) will increase the degree of isolation 

•To allow for difTerenees in the general level of rates between regions, no 
new principle reed be introduced We can combine what is said here with 
the reasonine of an earlier paragrayh Suppose tliat of several commodities, 
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Thus, in the manufacture of iron and steel, coal, which is 
the raw material most costly to transport, attracts the iron ore 
rather than the opposite. Pittsburgh and the surrounding 
coal area is the greatest iron- and steel-producing region in 
this country, drawing its ore supplies from the Lake Superior 
district, though at such points as Gary, Indiana, where rail 
meets water, the elimination of one handling of the ore (to- 
gether with nearness of a great market) has encouraged a sort 
of intermediate localisation. In the steel industry, instances 
of purely market localisation are difficult to find. The 
“pull” of a large market is often very important, however, 
notably in the case of the large mills at Sparrow’s Point, 
Maryland, which obtain no important raw materials locally 
except water. Iron ore comes from Brazil, Chile, Sweden, 
Belle Isle, Cuba, and a score of other remote places, and to 
some extent, low ocean freight rates on ore shipments explain 
this case of localisation. Coal comes 1 60 miles or more from 
the interior. 

Before the War, when the iron mines of Lorraine w'cre in 
German territory, the bulk of the iron and steel produced in 
that country came from the great plants in the Ruhr coal 

the production of each w located at the lourcc of the raw material, because the 
freight rate on each of the raw materials is high relative to the charge for trans- 
porting the finished product Which of several regions (each possessing the 
necessary raw matenab) produces one or more of these finished products wilf 
depend upon relative costs of transport taken in conjunction with the 
general level of rates A distant or inaccessible region can only hope to export 
a commodity of this class whose shipping costs arc low relative to those for the 
other finished products In no event will such a region export the raw material. 
That question has already been decided by the relationship between freight 
charges on raw materials and finished goods 

Attention may be called at this point to the fact that changes in what wc 
have called (following Otilin) the general conditions of transport need not 
always be general, affecting all commodities alike, but may affect different 
commodities differently Where this is the case, there has taken place a change 
in relative costs of transport which must be allowed for as such On not infre- 
quent occasions, only one or a few commodities are influenced by improvements 
in transport facilities. As an illustration of this we may cite the aiteration in 
the localisation of the packing industry of the United States resulting from the 
introduction of refrigeration into railway transport Before refrigerated cart 
were available, cattle and hogs were shipped to the local markets, to be slaugh- 
tered there Now the great packing plants arc located chiefly in Chicago and 
Omaha, points more central to the source of “raw matenals.” 
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district, the ore being brought from the Lorraine mines. 
Since 1918, however, the iron deposits have been in French 
hands, and French national policy has stimulated the growth 
of steel production in Lorraine. As an illustration of market 
localisation, British woolen manufactures and flour milling 
may be cited. British coal and iron deposits have attracted 
a great iron and steel industry, including therein those 
branches devoted to the fabrication of machines, ships, and 
other finished articles. The growth of these industries has 
called forth large supplies of labor and capital, thereby at- 
tracting still further industries, and creating great markets for 
finished goods. The presence of large markets and adequate 
supplies of the needed factors proved more powerful in at- 
tracting the manufacture of woolen materials and flour than 
did the raw materials themselves, which are comparatively 
cheap to transport.* Consequently, Australia and New 
Zealand c.xport raw wool and wheat, and were it not for 
their import duties, w'ould import their woolen manufactures 
and flour from Great Britain. Among the most striking in- 
stances of market localisation is the baking of bread. To 
transport this product any distance is costly and difficult 
while the cost of carriage of flour is, compared to that of bread, 
very' low*. Hence flour moves from the mills, which arc to a 
considerable degree located near the largest markets, to the 
bakeries, which arc widely scattered in the vicinity of small 
local markets. 


INTERREGIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

The type of analysis applicable to interregional trade may 
generally be need without substantial change in dealing with 
problcras of international trade. Nations, indeed, arc merely 

• Itiiloneally, of cour»e, thf uoolcn manufacture in England antedates 
iron in its rue to importance. Hence one u only entitled to say lh.al the i^reat 
de\eJopment of the iron and Jleel indmtr> has jtimulaied the further ^trowth 
of the woolen indiutry, and, together with the advantage derived from the fan 
that the wxiolen manufacture w an old, established industry (inertia), has kept 
It in England in spue of the fact that the source of raw materials has shifted from 
Engtand itself to distant rerioru. 
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rtgions distinguished from one another by such obvious 
marks as national frontiers, tariff barriers, and differences in 
language, customs, and monetary systems. 

Two points wherein an economic region and a nation may 
differ, however, require comment. Some regions, which 
from many points of view are economically homogeneous, 
include territory on both sides of an international boundary. 
The western part of Roumama, for example, is economically 
more closely linked with other portions of the great Danubian 
basin, notably the eastern portion of Hungary, than with 
that part of the country lying east of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. {Prior to the War, what is now western Roumania 
was actually a part of Hungary.) Confronted with such a 
situation, the economist will do well to treat the international 
region as an economic unit. Allowance must, of course, be 
made for the effects of such artificial barriers as tariffs; yet 
frequently the similarity of resources, the mobility of labor 
and capital, and long-established trading habits will be of 
more basic importance. Quite frequently, indeed, national 
policy recognises the economic interdependence of such a 
multi-national region, introducing into national tariffs excep- 
tions with respect to border trade. 

On the other hand, many nations (we need mention only 
the United States, Russia, and China) comprise far more than 
a single economic region, being made up, in fact, of several 
regions differing widely in their endowment with the various 
productive agents Where regional differences within a 
nation are important, it would seem best to adopt the regional 
analysis- Insofar as any relevant economic considerations are 
purely national (as with regard to matters relating to trans- 
portation, communications, or the effects of monetary policy), 
they must, of course, be so treated. 


CONCLUSION 

Among the wide range of topics covered in this chapter, 
brief consideration was accorded certain of the more important 
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eficcts of trade, as well as movements of the factOR. The 
remaining pages were devoted to qualifying and elaborating 
the basic theory of interregional trade. With the object of 
seeing in perspective the essential elements of this thcor)', let 
us attempt to state it in a very condensed form. 

Regional differences in factor equipment occupy the 
fundamental position in the explanation of interregional 
specialisation and trade. Given such differences, factor 
prices will vary from region to region, which in turn means 
that commodity prices will differ. As supplementary causes 
of interregional price differences, the social conditions of 
production and the economics of large-scale production must 
also be taken into account, the latter resting chiefly on the 
fact that certain concrete types of capital equipment are but 
imperfectly divisible. 

The establishment of commodity-price differences provides 
the basis for interregional specialisation and the exchange of 
each region’s specialties for those of other localities. In the 
absence of costs of transfer, each region \sould produce those 
commodities for which its factor equipment best fitted u, 
exporting all these products in exchange for goods more 
cheaply produced elsewhere. All commodities uould enter 
into interregional trade. The existence of costs of transfer 
(in particular, transport costs), however, immediately both 
narrows the range of goods traded and influences the local- 
isation of production and the interregional movement of goods. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the various forces 
determining the character of national or regional industries 
and trade differ in importance under different circumstances, 
a point which must be borne in mind in applying the analysis 
to a concrete situation. It must also be realised that these 
forces — relative endowment with the productive factors, 
social conditions of production, economics of large-scale 
production, and costs of transfer — constantly react upon one 
another.* 

' For a fullfT ducusuon of the topic* treated in thl» chapter, the Intereited 
reader it referred to Ohlin’i book, eipecially Chapter* VlII to Xltl. Con- 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES THE MECHANISM 
or INTERNATIONAL PAYMENT AND THE 
RALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

I N the preceding five chapters, our primary concern has 
been to explain the forces governing the movements of 
goods and of factors of production between different 
regions and countries and, as a coordinate problem, to explain 
the source of origin — i.r., the localisation of production — of 
the interrcgionally-tradcd goods. The explanation finally 
accepted runs primarily in terms of relative differences in 
regional factor equipment and of costs of transfer. WTiile the 
analysis given is not adequate to the solution of all problems 
in its field, it does disclose the most important basic forces 
underlying the course of international trade. 

Tlic framework of the discussion, however, has been that of 
a stable equilibrium situation. That is, on the assumption 
that trade is carried on under settled, undisturbed conditions, 
ansssers have been provided to the questions, what goods will 
be traded and what wall be the terms of this interregional 
exchange? A third question (formulated at the beginning 
of Chapter III), how' is adjustment made to disturbances of 
international equilibrium, has been touched only incidentally 
Furthermore, no attention has l>ccn given to the methods by 
which internationally-traded goods arc paid for — these pay- 
ments ha\e l>ecn tacitly assumed to be made, in some wav, 
without difiicultv. It is now time to attempt to understand 
the mechanism of international payment and to discover the 
method of adjustment to disturbances of international equi- 
librium. 

ns 
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This chapter will be devoted to the mechanism of inter- 
national payment. That some special mechanism must be 
provided in the case of international trade seems to be clear. 
Whenbusiness men of country A sell goods to citizens of country 
B, they will naturally want to be paid in their own currency; 
yet the buyers of B will have available only the currency of B. 
The same holds true of many other types of international 
Commercial transactions, such as the services rendered in 
banking, shipping, insurance, and the tourist trade, as well 
as financial transfers such as loans and interest on loans. 
Though merchandise transactions constitute the largest single 
item in any nation’s international accounts, services and 
financial payments arc always of considerable quantitative 
importance, and each and every item of this sort involves 
making a payment in a foreign currency. It is, of course, 
through the foreign exchanges that such payments arc made. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 

International transactions have at least two characteristics 
in common with those taking place in a given locality — 
they are carried on by individuals, and they are reckoned and 
paid for in the usual way, by means of money or bank deposits. 
Unlike local transactions, however, those of international 
scope cannot be settled on the spot ; payment for them has to 
be made at a distance, and this payment has to be made in the 
money of another country. These differences give rise to 
special methods of transferring funds. 

If a buyer and seller are situated at different points within 
the same country, they too are confronted ivith the problem 
of making a payment at a distance. If only a cash payment 
is involved, the cheapest and safest method is for the buyer to 
mail a check on his bank This, duly deposited in the seller’s 
bank, completes the transaction so far as the immediate parties 
are concerned. The seller’s bank will be recompensed by 
having the chech cleared through the central ‘banVmginsfitu- 
tion of the countrv, an institution with which practically all 
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civilised states are today provided. If, however, the buyer 
had wished to postpone payment until some more convenient 
time in the future, a domestic bill of exchange might be used. 
To illustrate, suppose a manufacturer in New York sells 
S5,000 worth of goods to a Chicago wholesaler. The manu- 
facturer would then draw a bill of exchange for this amount 
on the bujer. Such a bill is merely an order by the drawer 
(here, the manufacturer) on the drawee (wholesaler) to pay 
a specified payee (usually a bank) at some definite time in the 
future. This bill the manufacturer would “sell” to his bank 
for its face value less the current rate of discount for the dura- 
tion of the bill, receiving in payment an addition to his deposits 
at the bank. His bank, in turn, would forw’ard the bill to a 
correspondent bank m Chicago (probably named as the payee 
in the bill), which would have it accepted by the w’holcsaler, 
and, when it came due, would collect its full face value from 
him, holding this amount to the credit of the New York bank. 
As a result of this scries of steps the balance of the New' York 
bank at its correspondent bank in Chicago has been increased 
by S5,000, its own deposit liabilities have been increased by 
this amount less the discount. The difference, equal to the 
discount for the period the bill w'as outstanding, constitutes the 
earnings of the New York bank for undertaking the transaction. 
Alternatively, had the New’ York bank not wished to increase 
its balance in Chicago, it could have held the discounted bill 
until due, then turned it over to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for collection, receiving in payment additional 
deposits with that bank. 

Clearly, the use of a bill of exchange results in the perform- 
ance of certain vcr>’ definite services. The seller of goods is 
enabled to secure immediate payment, the buyer is permitted 
to pay at some time in the future, and pa>Tncnt is made at a 
distance with great case. 

Foreign payments arc handled in a manner exactly similar 
to that just outlined. The only difference is that two currency 
units arc involved. This naturally raises the question of the 
rclati\-c value of these currencies, but for the moment this 
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problem may be postponed while we analyse more carefully 
the mechanics of international payments. To illustrate this 
method as applied to an international transaction, suppose an 
American exporter has shipped goods worth £l,000 to a 
British importer. After drawing a sterling bill for this sum 
upon his customer, he will have it discounted by the foreign- 
exchange department of his bank. If we may presume the 
value of a pound sterling to be $5.00, he receives $5,000 less 
the rate of discount for the period the bill has to run. The 
American bank will then send this foreign bill to its corre- 
spondent bank in London, which will present it to the im- 
porter for acceptance. The correspondent may hold it until 
payment is due, in which case it will at the specified date 
receive and hold to the credit of the New York bank £1,000, 
or it may sell the bill in the London discount market. In 
the latter event, the pound sterling value of the bill, less the 
London rate of discount for the period it still has to run, will 
be made immediately available to the New York bank. By 
this simple mechanism, the American exporter receives pay- 
ment in dollars, while the British importer is enabled to pay 
in pounds sterling. To make this outcome possible, the 
American bank has simultaneously increased its dollar (de- 
posit) liabilities and its pound sterling assets. 

If American imports from England are handled in what is 
to the British seller a parallel fashion, the British exporters will 
draw dollar bills on American importers, selling them to 
London banks. The exporters are then out of the picture, 
having received sterling deposits equal to the value in sterling 
of the dollar bills of exchange, less discount until maturity. 
The London bank will forward these bills to its New York 
correspondent for acceptance and later for collection. When 
collected (or sold in the New York discount market), the 
amount in dollars is earned to the credit of the London bank. 
Thus the mechanism in this case is an exact replica, in the 
reverse direction, of that in the previous situation, where 
American exports were involved. Now, a British bank in- 
creases its liabilities by advancing sterling deposits, while it 
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increases its assets in the form of additional dollar balances in 
New York. In both instances, whether American or British 
exports are in question, svhat happens is essentially this : a bank 
in the country uhere the bill originates takes over the debtor- 
creditor relationship of the parties to the goods transaction 
(that is, relies es the buyer and the seller of the status of owing 
and being owed), advancing bank deposits to the creditor in 
his own currency and, after collection 5cr\icc is rendered 
b\ the foreign bank, holding bank deposits in the debtor 
country’. 

Implicit in such a situation as that just described, with trade 
in goods going on in both directions, is a simple method of 
clearing obligations, thereby obviating the necessity of trans- 
ferring directK from one nation to the other any appreciable 
amount of funds. So far as each member of a pair of corre- 
spondent banks becomes cqualls in debt to the other, they can 
agree period icalK to cancel their mutual indebtedness (calcu- 
lating the relative value of the two currencies at the current 
rate of cxcliange). An> single bank whose debit or credit 
balances piled up to an undue degree m one market could 
adjust its position b) exchanging its cxce'sisc balance with 
some bank whose balance ran the other wa> For the foreign 
exchange markets as a whole, considering all transactions be- 
tween the two countries, the great bulk of the balances will 
cancel out, lea' ing only a small amount to be settled sepa- 
raiclj . 

Tlicrc is, of course, another way in which international 
payments could be initiated and carried through. The initi- 
ative maj be taken bs the importer. To illustrate, suppose an 
American importer has arranged with the British exporter 
from whom he is busing goods to follow this method. He 
sull proceed to the foreign -exchange department of his bank 
(say in New York) and bus a draft on us correspondent bank 
in Ijondon for the sum he owes ‘ Tins draft will of course lx 

'In th»i i!)u<traunn dralin? with imporw, Ih# drafl for bankn’f demand 
1x11) IS Ihe usni) form nf irntnimenl used ihfHUh on orrasion, a Ijanler’i lon^ 
Ull, not payatile until some future time, mieht alto l>e purehated In the export 
illustration, hcmeser, the Inll referred to was a trade acceptance, i.r . a btll 
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drawn in pounds sterling, and will be made payable to the 
British exporter. Here again the debtor-creditor relationship 
is taken over by the banks concerned. The American bank 
is given a check in dollars to the value of the bill (calculated, 
of course, at the current rate of exchange), which reduces its 
deposit liabilities (or, if it is draivn on another bank, increases 
its dollar assets) When the draft is paid in London, the 
balance it has built up by means of American export hills is 
reduced. It exchanges part of its sterling assets for dollar 
assets, or for a reduction of dollar liabilities (From the 
point of view of the London bank, a reduction of its indebt- 
edness to the Neiv York bank has occurred ) So far as pay- 
ment for American exports is secured by sending sterling 
export bills to London for collection, while payment for 
American imports is made by the purchase of sterling drafts, 
American banks are paying out and taking in dollar deposits, 
while at the same time building up and tearing down sterling 
balances at their correspondents m London ^ 

Let us carry this line of analysis a little farther. Each bank, 
so far as it IS a foreign exchange dealer, is a dealer in foreign 
currency (in the form, especially, of bank balances). Now as 
a dealer m foreign exchange, its profit is derived from selling 
foreign balances at a slightly higher price than it pays for them. 
Like all dealers, the foreign-exchange department will try to 
keep its normal stock-in-trade as low as is consistent with good 
business practice. To this end, it will attempt to follow the 

drawn upon a commtrcial or industrial firm and subject to acceptance by that 
firm before payment could be demanded There are, of Qourse, many other 
types of bills used in connection with cicpons, among which the more important 
arc bankers’ acceptances, similar to a trade acceptance except that the drawee 
and acceptor is a bank mstcad of a commercial or industrial firm , commercial 
demand (or sight) bills — bills payable by the drawee, a commeraal or indus- 
tna! firm, immediately upon presentation — and long commercial bills, similar 
to ihe latter except that they are not due for payment until the lapse of a specified 
period of time In addition to these common types of bills and drafts, there 
are also cable transfers — in effect, telegraphic bankers’ demand bilb, and 
travelers’ checks — a special form of bankers’ demand bills 

' These operations, of course, can be and arc earned out in the opposite 
direction, i Bntish exports may give nse to dollar deposits in Amencan 
banks, while these are reduced by drafts drawn for the payment of imports 
from the United Stales. 
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general principle of matching each purchase of foreign ex* 
change sslth a sale. If it is successful in adhering to this 
principle of matched purchase and sale, its balance will remain 
at a constant figure. Again, if any individual bank finds itself 
unable to balance purchases and sales of foreign exchange and 
thereby sees its foreign balance becoming either unduly large 
or unduly small, it can reduce a deficit b> acquiring additional 
foreign funds from banks w ith surpluses, or reduce a surplus by 
sales to banks tJiat find their balances deficient. 

Thus each individual bank, if it is successful in maintaining 
a normal foreign balance (t c , if it approximately matches 
purchases and sales of foreign exchange), effects a perfect 
clearance through its correspondent balance of all intcr> 
national payments earned through by its aid. And the action 
of all the individual banks taken together has an equal sig* 
nificance for the foreign exchange markets considered as a 
whole ; payments due from one market to another are cleared 
so far as clearance is possible. 

Let us now briefly summarise the benefits derived from the 
use of foreign bills of exchange and the establishment of the 
banking relationships thereby involved. This method of 
making foreign payments makes possible the following results r 
(1) payment can be made at any distance; (2) paynment can 
be made in a foreign currency; (3) the buyer is enabled to get 
goods on credit, while the seller secures immediate payment; 
(4) international payments arc very’ largely cleared by the 
mutual cancellation of debus and credits passing through for- 
eign balances. All these consequences follow simply from 
the fact that, as an incident in the pursuit of profit, banks take 
over the deb lor -creditor relationship of buyers and sellers. 
Tlicrcby there is establislicd a simple means of securing tlie 
first three results. Moreover, in following the trading logic of 
matching each purchase witli a sale, the banks effect a clear- 
ance of the major portion of all foreign payments, thereby 
making all but a small net settlement unnecessary. 
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DEMAND FOR AND SUPPLY OF BILLS OF 
EXCHANGE 

From the foregoing illustrations it is apparent that, depend- 
ing upon where the initiative in making or securing payment 
for international shipments of goods is taken, exports will give 
rise to a supply of bills of exchange and imports to a demand 
for such bills. If international transactions were limited to 
trade in merchandise, this would be the only topic related to 
the demand for and the supply of bills of exchange that would 
require treatment. There are, however, many other types of 
transactions for which international payments have to be 
made. For convenience, these may be classified into three 
groups, distinguished from one another (with minor excep- 
tions) on the basis of differences in the motives for which they 
are undertaken • 

(1) Commercial transactions These include a very large, 
normally much the largest, proportion of international 
payments, such as those for goods, services, tourists’ expendi- 
tures, earnings on international investments, and such 
miscellaneous items as immigrants’ remittances, foreign 
expenditures of go/ernments, and the like 

(2) Financial transactions This group includes both long- 
and short-term international lending, responding primarily 
to differences in interest rates between different countries 

(3) Speculative transactions, running all the way from anticipa- 
tion of seasonal movements in exchange rates to panic 
flights of capital 

Let us examine these various sources of demand for and 
supply of foreign exchange, at the same time giving brief 
consideration to the forces determining the size of each type 
of payment.* Suppose that we consider the dealings of the 
United States with the rest of the world to be carried out 

' It seems advisable to enter a caution at this point Whatever foreign 
exchange market one imagines one’s self to be in, it is imperative to retain that 
orientation, or, if a shift is made to another market, to revue all one’s calcula- 
tions accordingly For what is a demand for exchange m one market is a supply 
of exchange in the other (related) market, and to change about from one market 
to another, or to do so without a full understanding of the altered implications 
fa to invite hopeless confusion 
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through the New York*London exchange markets, and that 
we presume the initiative in making or securing all payments 
to be taken in the United States. All payments due to 
Americans by residents of other countries will then gi\c rise 
to a supply of bills of exchange drawn in pounds sterling, 
while all pa>Tnents due from Americans to foreigners will be 
the source of a demand for drafts (bills of exchange) also 
drawn in sterling. The balances through which clearance of 
international indebtedness is clTcctcd will thus be the sterling 
(London) balances of American banks These balances will 
be built up bv any transaction giving rise to a supply of 
exchange, torn down by any transaction leading to a demand 
for exchange. 

(.n) Commodity Exports — American commodity exports wilk 
as already indicated, be a source of suppl> of bills of exchange, 
their total value depending upon the tastes and incomes of 
foreign consumers and the prices at which our exports arc 
sold. Variations in their \olumc and therewith in the suppK 
of foreign exchange mav be caused either by changes in the 
demand of foreign buyers or by changes in the costs of Ameri- 
can producers or their foreign competitors An alteration of 
demand ma> be the consequence of a sudden or gradual 
shift in tastes, perhaps induced by sales promotion artivit> 
on the part of sellers, or it may result from a rise or fall in the 
general level of biivers’ incomes or from a change in their 
distribution. Changes in costs of production, as we s.'iw in 
earlier chapters, ma> proceed from an> one of a number of 
r.auses, such as the progress of invention, the extension of 
l.irge-scalc production, or alterations in the supply of the 
productive factors.* 

An excellent example tif some of the effects of changing 
factor suppU is to Ixt found in ilie opening of the Middle 
West to exploitation. Tliis event, a result of the prior 

*Tl»r pner in llif fornen m,srkrl, sshich, (isrn thr drmand fchrdulc ot 
liosTri, drjrTTTiinn ihr (inaniily of iny rsfxsrt ukrn, of eourw indudrs iranipor- 
t»tion cMrrri TXrirforr changra in «hr mpplv of facton aCTrcting iranipoft 
finirrrut or rairmal) aryl improsTtnrnw in trarH porta lion rnujt alio tic 
Ukm into acrtHjnl 
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development of improved means of transportation, greatly 
increased the supply of fertile farm land in this country. 
Costs of producing wheat fell sharply, rents of competing land 
tumbled throughout the world, American wheat experts 
expanded steadily, and income distribution in this country 
was altered in favor of the farming community. With larger 
farm incomes, the demand for agricultural equipment in* 
creased ; with a broader market, producers of this equipment 
were able to introduce large-scale methods of production, 
thereby lowering their costs and stimulating increased foreign 
as well as domestic sales. 

Quite as effective as decreased costs of production in 
bringing about lower prices and increased exports is, of course, 
any occurrence serving to lower or raise the costs of transfer. 
The foregoing illustration, though it involved a great increase 
in the supply of wheat land, had its beginning in the reduc- 
tion of transportation costs through the expansion of railways 
into the Middle West Likewise a decrease in tariff rates 
will serve to lower the prices of the commodities affected. 
More of these goods will then be imported into the country 
making the tariff reduction Whether this country’s total 
expenditure on these articles and thus Us demand for foreign 
exchange (or the supply of exchange in the exporting country) 
will be greater, depends upon the average elasticity of these 
demands. 

(b) Commodity Imports. — Imports into the United States 
arc, of course, a source of demand for foreign exchange. 
They are subject to similar considerations with respect to 
variations in their volume as exports : namely, changes in the 
underlying demand or cost conditions. The only difference 
is that in this case it is the demand of home consumers, the 
costs (including transportation charges) of foreign producers 
or their domestic competitors that are relevant. 

(c) Services. — Closely related to commodity exports and 
imports, and of considerable quantitative importance, are 
various international services. These consist chiefly of 
shipping, insurance, and banking services. When rendered 
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by ^Americans to foreigners, they give rise to a supply of 
sterling bills; \vhen performed by foreigners for Americans, 
the) become the basis of a demand for exchange. While 
dependent in the first instance upon the volume of recent 
commodity and financial transactions, the total of inward 
and outward service payments is also subject to independent 
variation arising from changes in the costs of rendering these 
services. Together tvith the influence of nationalist favoritism 
and the hold of established connections, relative competitive 
efficiency determines whether a domestic or a foreign actuary, 
shipper, or banker is to be employed and therefore how these 
charges are divided into payments due from and due to 
foreigners. 

(d) Tourists' Expenditures. — Goods and services purchased 
abroad by tourists are closely akin to the aforementioned 
items. They are tantamount to imports into the country of 
which the tourists are citizens, the only difference being 
that the travelers instead of the goods and services are moved 
to the point of consumption. If the Consumers are American 
citizens traveling abroad, their purchases are the basis of a 
demand for foreign currency; if the foreigners travel in the 
United States, our sales to them Furnish, just as in the case of 
exports, a supply of foreign exchange.^ 

Since tourists’ expenditures are a form of direct consumers’ 
outlay, they are determined on the one hand by the tastes 
and incomes of the prospective travelers, and on the other 
hand by the costs, at current rates of exchange, of foreign 
travel. In the long run, the incomes of the touring class in 
any nation depend on general productive efficiency in the 
country, the size and relative incomes of v^arious non-compet- 
ing groups, and the distribution of owmership of the factors 
of production. Over shorter periods of time, incomes of 
such individuals very largely reflect business conditions, 

• Usually the traveler purchases the foreign credits he is going to need before 
his departure from his own country, taking these credits with him in the form 
of a letter of credit or travelers’ checks Hence when foreigners travel in 
Aaienca, their prospective expenditures in this country were earlier the source 
of a demand for American dollars. 
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Their desire for foreign travel rests primarily on previous 
education, local and national habits, and the effectiveness of 
advertising and propaganda in favor of such travel. Of 
course political disturbances at home or abroad tend to 
reduce the desire or the willingness to visit foreign countries. 

(e) Miscellaneous Items. — Often listed together with tour- 
ists’ expenditures in a sort of catch-all classification are other 
miscellaneous transactions, such as immigrants’ remittances, 
charitable contributions, foreign expenditures of governments, 
and so on.* From the point of view of American foreign 
exchange relations, if these remittances of funds are made by 
our nationals to residents of other countries, it is necessary 
to buy foreign currencies — that is, the demand for foreign 
exchange is augmented. To the extent that funds are trans- 
ferred to this country, our supply of foreign exchange (or, 
abroad, the demand for dollars) is increased. Since the 
initiative in making these payments is ordinarily taken by the 
sender, they usually give rise to a demand for bills in the 
sender’s country. 

The volume of immigrants’ remittances during any period 
depends primarily upon the incomes being earned by the 
immigrants m question, upon the degree of their filial devo- 
tion, and upon the state of need of their relations in the old 
countries. Charitable contributions going to foreign points 
(such as funds for foreign missionary establishments, Red 
Cross relief work, etc.) are determined in the first instance 
by the state of finances in which the charitable organisations 
find themselves and the degree of need existing abroad. The 
volume of funds in their exchequers may be traced back to 
the yield of endowments (a matter of the financial sagacity 

’ Strictly jpeaking, immigrants’ rcmittancts and chantabtt contributions 
are transfers of capital, and might therefore logically be placed in the second 
group of international transactions, along with short-term and long-term 
capital movements These movements of funds, however, are not undertaken 
for financial reasons, but from motives principally of » .lumamtarian nature. 
Though these motives are decidedly non-commeraal, nonetheless it seems more 
appropnace to place them in a catch-all classification m the commercial group, 
rather than in the category of financial transactions, or in a totally separate 
and rclauvely unimportant group 
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of the investing body and of general business conditions) and 
the philanthropic state of mind (perhaps financially or, as in 
the case of the Italo-German invasion of Spain, politically 
conditioned) of their benefactors. 

(f) Earnings on Investments — Arising as a consequence of 
international investment operations is another considerable 
source of demand for and supply of foreign exchange : interest 
and dividend payments. Although originating in financial 
transactions, these payments are made for a service — the use 
of capital — and therefore may be appropriately listed with 
other service items in the commercial group. Here the 
investor or security owner is the person to ivhom payment is 
due for the use of his capital. Thus, so far as the relations of 
American citizens with the rest of the world are concerned, 
American owners of foreign stocks and bonds, having earnings 
claims on the rest of the world, will enter the New York 
foreign-exchange market with a supply of sterling,' while 
others in this country who have borrowed from (sold securities 
to) foreigners and therefore with interest and dividends to 
pay, will be in the market as buyers of sterling. 

Since interest due or receivable arises only out of past 
loans, the amount of payments on this account and thus the 
demand for or supply of exchange depends entirely upon the 
volume of previous loans, ivhether short- or long-term.® 
Earnings paid to owners of equities, on the other hand, will 
vary with the level of business activity and with the dividend 
policy of corporations. 

The quantitative importance of this source of demand or 
supply of exchange naturally varies with the history of a 
country’s debtor or creditor status. When a nation lends or 
borrows for a long period of time, the accumulation of interest 
charges (and dividend payments) may come to exceed the 

• In actual fact, the payment of claims of American owners of international 
securities would probably be initiated abroad (» r , in the London exchange 
inarkei), and would thus give nse to an additional demand for Amencan exchange 
rather than to an additional supply of sterling exchange 

* Except, of course, where business conditions affect the solvency of debtors 
in general 
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amount of the new annual lendings or borrowings. Fo^ 
Canada, during the period 1900-13, interest and repayment 
of loans amounted, on the average, to nearly as much as cur- 
rent new borrowings. And Great Britain, which has a 
longer history as an international lender than any other 
country, received during the post-War years considerably 
more from interest on overseas investment than she was cur- 
rently lending. 

We may now proceed to an examination of the second 
of the three groups into which we divided the sources of 
demand for and supply of foreign exchange. This category 
consists of two items, long-term and short-term loans, whose 
movements into or out of a given country depend, in 
the first instance at least, upon differences in the relevant 
interest rates in the more important international money 
markets. 

(g) Long-Term Foreign Iniertment. — The international pur- 
chase and sale of securities constitute a very large and 
important source of demand and supply of foreign exchange. 
Sales of securities (including American-owned foreign stocks 
and bonds) by Americans to foreigners give rise to payments 
due to the United States and thus to a supply of sterling 
exchange, while American purchases of foreign securities 
(or repurchase of foreign-owned American securities) means 
that payments are due from this country and thus that our 
demand for exchange is raised. 

This particular type of international transaction may also 
he treated as international lending and borrowing or as inter- 
national investment, for the act of lending or investing 
involves the purchase of foreign securities. Then when 
Americans lend or invest abroad, to transmit the loans it 
becomes necessary to convert dollars into pounds sterling or 
some other currency. Payments are due from our citizens 
to others, and the demand for sterling exchange is increased. 
When, on the other hand, Americans borroNv abroad (for- 
eigners invest here), foreign currencies must be converted into 
dollars, pavmcnts arc due to Americans, and wc are entitled 
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to draw an additional supply of foreign bills to the amount 
of the sums borrowed. 

These operations are also frequently referred to as the 
export and import of capital. Thus American loans or 
investments abroad constitute an export of our capital in 
exchange for foreign securities, American borrowings abroad 
an import of foreign capital in exchange for American 
securities. 

Which of these forms of statement is used is immaterial; 
what is essential is that the nature of the underlying trans- 
action and its relation to the foreign-exchange markets be 
clearly understood. Confusion may always be avoided, 
however, if international investments, loans, or capital move- 
ments arc regarded as the international purchase or sale of 
securities. For the movement of the securities, like that of 
exports or imports of goods, is always in a direction opposite 
to that of the accompanying payment. The use of the terms 
“export of capital” and “import of capital” in particular are 
apt to be confusing to the uninitiated, since an export of 
capital is likely to be associated with an export of commodities 
as to the direction of movement of both the things paid for 
and the payment itself. As a matter of fact an export of 
capital involves an import of securities and thus an outward 
payment on the part of the capital exporter, directly opposite 
in its clTccts on the exchange market to an export of goods. 

Both the size and the direction of international investment 
depend in the main on relative differences in interest rates, 
although the risk of c.xchangc fluctuations (to be considered 
more fully in connection with short-term lending) will enter 
into the calculations of investors. In addition, so far as the 
securities concerned are not of grade A quality, there is the 
danger of loss of principal, for which a premium in addition 
to the basic rate of interest will be exacted. When the 
securities in question are not of the fixed-income type (bonds), 
but rather of uncertain yield (common stock), both current 
and prospective earnings will enter into the calculations of 
investors. On the basis, then, primarily of calculations as 
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to yield, the stream of investment may pour into a country 
or pour out of it, giving rise in the one case to a supply ol 
foreign exchange, in the other to a demand. The general 
trend of long-term capital movements is from the older, more 
developed countries, with plentiful capital and low interest 
rates, to the newer, undeveloped nations, where capital is 
scarce and interest rates are high. On occasion, of course, 
the movement may be from a younger to an older country, 
as from the United States to Germany after the War. owing 
to the abnormal shortage of capital in Germany at that time. 
And sometimes, even commonly, capital moves both ways. 
Americans, for example, invest in British firms at the same 
time that British subjects are buying American securities, 
each group of investors being influenced by similar con- 
siderations of sound or profitable investment, though arriving 
at different conclusions.' 

(h) Short-Term International Loans. — In the period since 
the War, short-term international loans have become an 
increasingly important factor in the foreign exchanges, at 
times, as in the financial crisis of 1931, exercising a seriously 
disturbing, even disastrous influence. At this point, only 
the more normal movements of short-term funds will be con- 
sidered: those taking place in response to differences in dis- 
count rates in the various money markets. These interest- 
rate differentials may be the result of divergent conditions in 
the two markets with respect to the abundance of loanable 
funds in relation to the short-term capital requirements of 
the community, or they may be the consequences of dis- 
similar central banking policies. Thus more active business 
in one center, giving rise to a relatively more substantial 
demand for working capital, will tend to raise the rate 
relatively to that ruling m the other money market. The 
imposition by the central bank in one locality of a restrictive 

1 Frequently these bilateral movements of capital are the result of the com- 
ifolicy of qoepocaJUoos. designed to establish, interoational connection* 
and often related to schemes of international combination. On this topic, see 
Part II, Chapter VIII 
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Credit policy, in another of a neutral or easy-money policy, 
will likewise tend to establish differences in discount rates. 

International short-term loans are identical in their effect 
upon the foreign-exchange market with long-term loans 
(security sales and purchases). A New York bank borrowing 
temporarily from a London bank must have the sum of the 
loan paid over to it. Looked at from the point of view of the 
instruments involved, it exchanges its promise to pay in the 
future for a sum of money to be paid now Hence it will 
enter the New York exchange market with a claim on London, 
or a supply of sterling exchange Conversely, if a New York 
bank lends to London, either it tvill have to purchase sterling 
in order to transmit the loan to London, or the borrowing 
bank in London will enter that market with an additional 
supply of dollar exchange to the amount of the loan. Al- 
though an outward or inivard movement of funds, whether 
short-term or long-term, thus gives rise to a demand for or 
supply of foreign exchange in the market in question, none- 
theless the mechanism of short-term lending is sufficiently 
unique to warrant separate consideration. 

Suppose, then, the rate of interest for short-term loans 
is higher in New York than it is in London. London banks 
will then be anxious to lend in the New York market, New 
York banks to borrow in London in order to re-lend in New 
York. By mutual arrangement, New' York banks wall draw 
sterling bills on London (long bankers’ bills), which when 
accepted and discounted there will establish sterling balances 
to their credit. These balances they can then sell to indi- 
viduals having payments to make in England, the dollar 
proceeds derived from the sale of these balances being lent in 
the New York money market ^ An American buyer of such 


'The dollar] acquired by the New VorL bank for i(s sterling balance may 
be in the form of a check on some other bank, or if the bill is sold to one of its 
own depositors, in the form of a check on itself If the former is the case, its 
reserves will be augmented, through a favorable cleartng-house balance, to 
the amount of the price paid for the bill If the check is drawn by one of its 
own customers, its deposit liabilities will be reduced by a like amount In 
either event it u now free to expand lU loans and deposiu by the sum in question 
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a bill (say an importer) will forward the bill to London, where 
after acceptance by the correspondent of the New York bank 
it will be discounted in the London discount market, the 
proceeds becoming available for payment of the importer’s 
debt. Just before the bill matures, the New York bank will 
be obliged to buy sufficient sterling exchange in the form of a 
demand bill to meet its maturing obligation in London, 
This new bill, sent to London, will provide the accepting 
bank with funds to discharge its debt arising out of the original 
bill when the latter is presented by the person who acquired 
it from the London discount market. 

Should ,the difference in interest rates in the two markets 
persist,* both the New York and the London banks would 
desire to continue these lending operations. This could 
easily be done by renewing the loans in the following manner: 
each borrowing New York bank would, just before the original 
sterling bill came due, merely draw a second long sterling 
bill on its correspondent in London, sell this as usual in the 
New York market, and use the proceeds to buy a demand 
sterling bill to cover the onginal one. 

Had the New York banks at the outset been possessed of 
large sterling balances to their credit in London, it would 
have been possible for them to draiv drafts against these 
balances and to lend the dollar proceeds as above without 
entering into any debtor relationship with London. If this 
were the case, the New York bank would simply be exchang- 
ing a London balance of pounds sterling for dollars to be lent 
in New York. In our illustration of short-term lending, 
dollars arc secured from American purchasers of sterling 
exchange in return, not for an existing sterling balance, but 
for an advance of sterling funds, the ultimate source of these 
funds being the London discount market. 

Implicit in the foregoing discussion is the assumption that 
the foreign-exchange rate is constant throughout the period 

• Normatiy, ofcounc, the effect of a movement of fund* tuch as that desenbed 
will be lelf-ehminatin?, since it will tend to reduce the difference in ducoanf 
rates between the two markets. 
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of lending. If, however, the rate varies during this interval, 
the gain from lending may be mticli smaller or much larger 
than was anticipated. Variations in exchange rates may, 
therefore, be of equal importance with interest-rate dif- 
ferentials in determining the volume and direction of move- 
ment of short-term funds. Their effect may best be made 
clear by means of an illustration. Suppose the short-term 
rate of interest is 3% m London, 5% in New York, and the 
current rate of exchange, $4.86. London banks will under 
such circumstances, we may assume, authorise New York 
banks to draw long bankers’ bills on them, sell these in the 
New York exchange maikct, and lend the proceeds in the 
New York money market. A bill for £1,000 will tlius 
provide $4,860 for investment in New’ York, and at the end 
of the period for uhicii the bill was draw’n (say tlireo months), 
this sum plus $54.67 net interest ($60 75 interest less a com- 
mission of 1%) or a total of $4,914 67 will be available for 
repayment to London by the purchase of a sterling draft. 
If the late of cxcliangc is still $4 86, this will yield £1,011.25, 
which exceeds by £3.75 the principal plus what could have 
been earned (£7.5) in London at 3^ If, on the other hand, 
the rate has risen to $4.88, $4,914.67 will purchase but 
£1,007.10, which is slightly less than the principal together 
with interest at the London rate. 

Thus a slight fluctuation in the exchange rate can w'ipc 
out all profit on a lending operation, turning it into loss. 
On the other hand, a variation in the rate in the opposite 
direction ivould yield a handsome profit. Tlic more unstable 
the exchanges, the greater is the risk entailed in lending. 
Under unstable conditions, therefore, the volume of such 
international lending w’ill tend to be reduced, being confined 
to those lenders who arc willing risk-takers. To this conclu- 
sion we may add the following : the prospect of a rise in the 
rate of exchange (i.r., of a fall in the international value of 
one’s own currency) will encourage lending in foreign money 
markets, since it promises a profit; the opposite holds true of 
a prospcctwc fall in the rate. The height of the exchange 
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rate at any moment is of no significance, because lending 
involves the future, not the present. 

The third group of forces operating in the foreign exchange 
market, those of a speculative or exceptional nature, remains 
to be considered. Speculation may be defined as an expendi- 
ture made under conditions of uncertainty as to the relation 
between the outlay and the return, that is, a transaction 
involving risk. It thus appears that practically all business 
dealings, whether international or domestic in scope, arc 
more or less speculative. Some transactions, however, have 
as their principal object the deliberate assumption of a risk; 
their executors hope to gain because of the uncertainty inherent 
in the situation. Such undertakings may be classed as pure 
or outright speculation. It is with these that we shall be 
principally concerned here. In all other business dealings, 
although uncertainty (and therefore speculation) is in the 
nature of things present, the speculative element is incidental; 
the source of gain is primarily to be found in a return which 
may normally be expected (as in production for sale at a 
profit, lending for the sake of the yield in interest, etc.). 

Pure speculation in foreign exchange, possible because 
the rate of exchange between any two currencies is constantly 
fluctuating, is undertaken with the hope of anticipating 
correctly these movements of the exchange rate. Speculators 
may foresee a rise m the dollar-sterling rate. To profit from 
this expectation, they will purchase sterling now (“go long” 
of sterling), disposing of it at a later date (at a higher price, 
if their anticipations prove correct). There arc three main 
methods by which speculators may “go long” of a foreign 
currency, say sterling. (1) They may purchase long (e.g., 
60-day) sterling bills, holding these until they fall due, or at 
least not disposing of these holdings immediately. (2) They 
may purchase sight drafts on London and hold the balances 
there (presumably in the form of loans on which interest will 
be earned). > Or (3), they may enter into a contract to pur- 

• It wilt be noted that the interest earned on both these types of holdings «i 
Snadental to the mam purpose of speculating for a nse in the dollar-sterling 
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cha^e sterling at a future date, at a price stipulated now, 
this contract not being offset or hedged by one in the opposite 
direction. Such a transaction is known as a purchase of 
forward exchange, of which more later. 

Speculation for a decline in the exchange rate, on the 
othci hand, may be carried out by entering into a contract to 
supply sterling at a future date at a price stipulated now 
(sale of for%vard exchange), or by drawing and selling long 
bills, the speculator waiting until later to provide the foreign 
currency necessary as cover. The latter operation was quite 
common in the United States before the War, when our heavy 
agricultural exports, concentrated as they were in the autumn, 
produced a fairly regular seasonal decline in the sterling rate 
of exchange. The sale of additional long bills two or three 
months in advance of this phenomenon, by increasing the 
supply of exchange, served to lower the rate at that time, 
while the necessity on the part of speculators of providing 
cover in the autumn, when these bills fell due, increased the 
demand and tended to support the sterling rate, thus evening 
out seasonal fluctuations. 

Speculation in exchange to take advantage of seasonal 
movements in the rates is very common in relatively stable 
times, when alone such variatiom are clearly distinguishable. 
When conditions are disturbed, espeeially when currencies 
arc unstable, speculation based upon expectations as to the 
future of a country’s monetary and budget policy is common, 
and may exercise a notable effect upon exchange rates. Thus 
speculative anticipation of German currency depreciation 
resulted, at certain times in the years immediately following 
the War, in a more rapid and earlier fall in the external than 
in the internal value of the mark. 

Wlicn fear of currency instability becomes acute or wide- 
spread, the speculative operations of exchange dealers may 
be reenforced by a panic flight of capital from the tveak cur- 

rate In the »hor!-term international loaru previously foasitlcred, on the other 
hand, the pnnripal objective was lo gam from di (Terences in the interest rales 
in the two money markets. Here the speculative element involved in the pos- 
sibility of eKchangc-rate fiuctuations was incidental to the mam purpose 
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rency, when everyone possessing liquid funds in that country 
attempts to buy the exchange of a safer center. This phe- 
nomenon was well illustrated by the rush to transfer capital 
out of England in 1931, and by a similar drain of resources 
from France in 1935-36, leading in both events to the aban- 
donment of the gold standard by these countries. 

Having now surveyed the important sources of the demand 
for and supply of foreign exchange, it is convenient to introduce 
a brief summary in tabular form, assuming the point of view 
of a buyer or seller in the New York market. 

SOURCES OF DEMAND FOR FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

1. Commercial transactions" 

(а) Commodity imports 

(б) Services (shipping, insurance, communications, banking, 
etc.) rendered Americans by foreigners. 

(c) Expenditures of American tourists traveling abroad. 

(i/) Earnings (interest and dividends} on foreign-owned 
American secuntics 

(«) Miscellaneous transactions; immigrants’ remittances, 
foreign expenditures of the United States government 
and of American charities, etc. 

2. Financial transactions 

(а) Long-term investments in foreign securities, or repur- 
chase of foreign-owned American securities 

(б) Short-term loans by American to foreign borrowers, or 
repayment of American short-term borrowings from abroad. 

3. Speculative transactions . 

(а) All speculative purchases of a foreign currency for a rise, 
involving “going long” of that currency. 

(б) Flight of capital from the United States 

SOURCES OF SUPPLY OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

1. Ckimracrcial transactions ‘ 

(a) Commodity exports. 

(fi) Services rendered by Americans to foreigners. 

(f) Expenditures of foreigners traveling in the United States. 

(d) Earnings on American-owned foreign securities. 

(r) Miscellaneous items involving payments by foreigners 
to Americans. 
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2. Financial transactions; 

(a) Long-term investments in American securities by for- 
eigners, or their repurchase of American-owned foreign 
securities 

(A) Short-term Joans by foreigners to American borrowers, 
or repayment of American short-term loans to foreigners. 

3 Speculative transactions 

(a) All speculative sales of a foreign currency for a fall in its 
dollar value, involving “going short” of that currency. 

(A) Flight of capital from a foreign center. 

THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Up to this point, each of the sources of a demand or supply 
of foreign exchange has been considered singly. Clearly, all 
of them taken together, if the list is comprehensive, cover all 
the inward or outward payments to be made across a nation’s 
boundaries. In accounting terminology, these items — 
exports, imports, services, loans, and so on — constitute the 
debits and credits in the international accounts of a country. 
Now such a whole scheme of payments for a single nation, 
including all debits (amounts payable) and credits (amounts 
receivable), is usually characterised by the term “balance of 
payments.” Such a balance of payments, or itemised state- 
ment of the international accounts of a country, may be 
drawn up to cover any period of time one desires, though the 
ones most commonly published arc annual balances. On 
the following page is shown the balance of international pay- 
ments of the United States as published by the Department 
of Commerce. 

It should be observed that the word “balance” means just 
what it says — a balance of payments, whatever the length of 
time covered, always balances. This must be so if the state- 
ment is really comprehensive. If a nation sells more goods, 
services, or securities to the rest of the world than it buys from 
it, during any day, monJJj, or year, the difTerence tviJJ appear 
in the international statement of accounts or balance of 
payments as an amount owed to it by foreigners. This 
credit, or balance due, may take the tangible form of a 



Balance op International Payments op the United States, 1935-36 


(In Millions of DolUn) 



• This Item consists roughly of three parts (1) eaports and import) of goods for which data 
are available but not recorded m the offical trade figures (e i ships bunker fuel purchases 
and sales, etc), (2) poods u hose export or import is wholly or partly omitted from official 
trade data <e t > unrecorded parcel post shipments goods smuggled into the country etc.) , 
(3) corrections of certain recorded trade figures to allow for possible overvaluation (in case 
ol goods sent on consignment) or undervaluation (in case of imports subject to ad valorem 
duties), uncollectible accounts, etc' 

* Capital Items are vieued as “'exports” and "imports” of evidences ol indebtedness 
'This Item Ukes account of all reported security movements between the United States 

and foreign countries and includes international sales and purchases of long term tasues, new 
underwriting, sales and purchases of properties not represented by security issues and 
security transfers resulting from redemption and sinking fund operations 
Source: The Balance cS International Payments of the United States in 1936, 
U S Department of Clommeree, Bureau of For-ign and Domestic Commerce. 
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short-ferm loan, or it may simply consist in an addition to the 
foreign balances of exchange dealers. In any event, it is a 
definite obligation of foreign debtors to creditors of the nation 
in question. In c^e an excess in a given nation’s sales of 
goods, services, or securities is paid for by shipments of gold 
from the rest of the world, inclusion of the gold in the inter- 
national accounts will show t^iem to balance. Owing, how- 
ever, to the fact that gold is used internationally as money, 
it is generally — unlike other metals, w’hich are regarded 
simply as commodities — listed separately from merchandise 
in the statement of a country’s international accounts. An 
excess of visible and invisible exports offset by an import 
of gold is regarded as a “favorable” balance. In such a 
case, ho^vever, the accounts exactly balance. It is merely 
because gold is treated differently from other commodities 
that it is possible to speak of an excess on one side or the other. 
It would be less misleading, though contrary to common 
usage, to refer to the import of gold as being bought by the 
excess of merchandise or other exports. 

Various classifications have been applied to the items 
making up the balance of payments.* One of the commonest 
divides them into the categories visible and invisible. Visible 
items consist of all those things that could be seen by an 
observer to move in ships and trains across national boundaries 
and into customs houses — in other svords, merchandise or 
goods. All other items — shipping sers’ices, the service of 
capital, loans, and so on — not being tangible, physical 
objects, fall into the category of invisibles. 

For many purposes, a more useful classification is one 
which distinguishes between payments for goods or services 
currently received, svhere the making of the payment com- 
pletely closes the transaction, and payments arising out of 
lending and borrowing transactions, where an international 

• In the foregoing ducxission of the wurces of demand and npply of exchange, 
we adopted a dassiRcaUon convenient to our purposes, which grouped the 
component itemJ on both sides of the balance of pa>-ments according to the 
nature of the force* underlying them 
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obligation continues to exist. Under such a classification, 
the items in the balance of payments appear as follows ; 

Current transactions; 

1. Merchandtse sales or purchases. 

2. Services rendered or received. 

3. Tourists’ expenditures, immigrants’ remittances, etc. 

4. Interest or dividend receipts or payments. 

5 Exports or imports of gold. 

Capital transactions 

1 Long-term lending and borrowing, 

2. Short-term lending and borrowing 

One, though by no means the only, modern relic of mer- 
cantilism is to be found in references to a favorable or un- 
favorable balance of trade. If the merchandise exports of a 
country exceed its imports, it is said to have a “favorable 
balance of trade’* ; if imports exceed exports, the balance is 
“unfavorable.” This terminology arose out of the mer- 
cantilist predilection for gold ; an excess of exports brought 
in gold, hence such a balance of trade was favorable, and 
lice versa. Though ^ve have seen that there is no reason for 
regarding imports of gold as especially desirable, the prej- 
udice in favor of a “favorable balance of trade,” as well as 
the terminology, lingers on. American business men and 
popular “economists” regarded our large favorable balance 
in the post-War years with satisfaction. They little realised 
that this excess of exports over imports was made possible 
because we were willing to take invisible items, foreign 
securities, in large quantities in exchange for them. When 
during the recent depiession many of these securities went 
into default, the “favorableness” of our earlier balance of 
trade no longer seemed quite so apparent to them. A more 
suitable way of characterising an excess of exports or of imports 
would be to speak of an export balance of trade or an import 
balance of trade. These terms, because they are more ac- 
curate, avoid the implication of approval or condemnation 
involved in “favorable” and “unfavorable.” 
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It should be clear that the terms “favorable” and “un- 
favorable” possess any meaning at all only when applied to 
the balance of Uadt. To refer to a favorable or unfavorable 
balance of paymtnii would be meaningless, for the balance of 
payments always balances — there is nothing left over to 
which to apply the terms “favorable” or “unfavorable.” 
There is, we must grudgingly admit, one sense in which such 
a characterisation might have meaning. If we added up 
all the explicit items due to a country and subtracted them 
from all the items due to foreigners, we might find a net dif- 
ference unaccounted for. This would be found to exist, 
however, in the form of an increase in bank balances — cither 
forcign-owned domestic balances or home-owned foreign 
balances. If in favor of ourselves, we would call this net 
balance a favorable one; if in favor of foreigners, %vc would 
call it unfavorable. ■ 
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THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES DETERMINATION 
OF THE RATE OF EXCHANGE 

F rom time to time in the previous discussion reference 
has been made to the rate of exchange and the forces 
determining it. ^Ve are now ready to examine this 
problem. 

Each commercial or financial transaction conducted across 
a national boundary gives rise, as we have seen, to a demand 
for or supply of foreign currency, or fortign exchange. All 
such international transactions of the residents of a given 
nation, taken together, make up its international balance of 
payments and furnish also the total demand for or supply 
of foreign currencies. Meeting in the foreign-exchange 
market, these demands and supplies there determine, as is 
usual with the forces of demand and supply, the price of the 
thing against w'hich they are directed. In this case, the 
price determined is the price of a foreign currency — the 
amount of domestic currency which must be given for a unit 
of foreign currency. 

The reactions of demand and supply in the foreign-exchange 
market are the same as in any other. Thus, if, owing to 
imperfections in the market, a rate of exchange is tempo- 
rarily established at which demand exceeds supply, the com- 
petition of buyers drives the rate up, thereby cutting off 
some of the demand and increasing the supply, until equilib- 
rium is established. On the other hand, if temporarily a 
rate above the equilibrium level were to rule, the competition 
of lower-priced sellers would cause it to fall until equilibrium 
was reached, in the process eliminating high-priced sellers 
and attracting into the market additional buyers. Again, 
162 
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a!> in any market, an increase in demand (in the schedule 
sense) would tend to cause the rate of exchange to rise, this 
rise being moderated by additions to supply. An increase in 
supply, on the other hand, would tend to cause the rate to fall, 
this fall also being moderated by additions to demand. 

Since by “balance of payments” is meant merely the entire 
array of debit and credit (or demand and supply) items 
between one country and others, the demand-supply analy'sis 
of the determination of the rate of exchange may be stated 
in terms of the balance of payments. Thus when an equilib- 
rium rate IS established and demand and supply are equal, 
the balance of payments is brought into balance. We cannot 
then speak of a favorable or unfavorable balance unless 
some item, such as short-term loans or inter-bank indebted- 
ness, is left out of account. Further, we may also say that 
the exchange rate is determined by the balance of payments, 
with the understanding (1) that in the process of attaining 
an equilibrium position, changes in the rate will affect this 
balance both on the debit (demand) and credit (supply) 
side, and (2) that a change in cither the debit or credit side 
of the balance of pay'ments will affect the other side as an 
incident in the establishment of equilibrium.* 
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\of the term “automatic correctives” in describing these 
lions. Thus a rise in the rate of exchange evokes varioui 
lorces which act as “automatic correctives” of the rise and 
bring it to a halt. 

This sounds more formidable and mysterious than it 
really is. All that the term refers to is the elasticity in the 
demand or supply of exchange. Thus if there is an increase 
in the demand for foreign exchange (or, alternatively ex- 
pressed, in the debit side of the balance of payments), the 
rate of exchange svill rise as much as the demand price has 
risen only if the supply of exchange is absolutely inelastic 
(i e., if the supply curve is a vertical line).* If it possesses 
any elasticity whatever — if the supply forthcoming increases 
as the rate goes up — the rise in the rate wall be checked, or 
“automatically corrected.” Moreover, it is clear that the 
more elastic is the supply of exchange, the smaller will be 
the increase in the price of foreign currency corresponding to 
any given increase in demand. Elasticity in the demand for 
exchange, on the other hand, checks a decline (or rise) in the 
exchange rate in the face of an increase (or decrease) in the 
supply. The effect of this “automatic corrective” svill vary 
directly with its own strength: that is, the more elastic is 
the demand for foreign exchange, the less wall the rate of 
exchange fall or rise as supply increases or decreases. 

It is impossible to make any a priori statement with respect 
to the probable elasticity of the demand or supply of foreign 
exchange, for the reason that both of these schedules arc 
composites of many different items (the various elements 
making up both sides of the balance of payments) whose 
relative importance will vary greatly from country to country 

* An increase in demand may be interpreted as a wUingness to buy larger 
quanuties at each pnee tn the old demand schedule or to pay higher pnees 
for the same quantities Thus, using the latter interpretation, if £1,000,000 
of sterling is initially demanded at $5 00 per pound, an increase in demand 
might raise the demand pnee for this quantity of sterling to $5 SO. tVith a 
■pw'ianJljy ■nriastJn.'ai >ier.NruJ.siup))i; rsuTv*., •hf,'ate.'if.exrJianig-_»«r»iW. become 
J5 SO The presence of any elasuaty whatever in the supply would result 
m the mterseeuen of the new demand curve at some lower point, the rate 
of exchange could not nse as much as the demand pnee had risen. 
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and from time to time.' The basis for judging the probable 
elasticity of a country’s demand and supply of foreign exchange 
must be found in an analysis of the composition of its balance 
of payments, together with a consideration of the probable 
elasticity of each of the separate components. We may 
develop the latter point at this juncture by means of a few 
illustrations. 

Consider the effect on the component parts of demand and 
supply of foreign currency Of a rise in the rate of exchange, 
this rise being provoked either by an increase in the demand 
or a decrease in the supply, or by the fact that the previously 
existing rate was below the equilibrium level, with a demand 
in excess of supply. (It goes without saying that the effects 
of a decline in the rate of exchange ^vlll be the opposite of 
those described here.) 

(a) Exports. — Exporters, with a supply of bills (say sterling) 
to put on the market, will receive a premium at the new 
higher rate. Hence they will be tempted to draw such bills 
earlier than they had planned (r.g., by drawing long bills 
now instead of sight bills later).’ Moreover, the receipt of 
more dollars for their sterling currency than they had perhaps 
anticipated will stimulate a shading of pnees to foreign 
buyers, thereby, if demand be elastic, evoking a larger supply 
of bills. It appears, then, that this source of exchange supply 
is likely to be rather clastic. 

(b) Imports. — A higher rate of exchange means that 
importers will have to pay more for bills. So far as they 
arc able, therefore, they will attempt to postpone payment 
to a later date, unless it appears that the rise b apt to be 
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prolonged. Since goods cost them more, they will reduce 
their orders, which will mean that the demand for foreign 
means of payment will be smaller in the near future,^ It 
may be that importers will first pass on the higher costs of 
exchange to consumers in the form of higher prices of imports. 
This, however, merely involves a delated fall in orders, since 
at higher prices, a smaller quantity of goods will be taken. 

(c) Services. — The I'olume of both inward and outward 
payments for international services {e.g , freight and insurance) 
at any time depends on the volume of goods moving at that 
time. Consequently the demand for bills from this source 
would decline and the supply increase, with a rise in the 
rate of exchange, in proportion to the effect of this same 
cause upon imports and exports. In addition, some flexibility 
might arise from the postponement of outward payments 
and the shading of charges for services rendered foreigners. 

(d) Tourists' Expenditures, etc — So far as exchange-rate 
fluctuations are confined within fairly narrow limits, the 
demand of tourists for foreign currencies may be supposed 
to be rather inelastic. When, however, the fluctuations are 
considerable (as may be the case between countries with 
unstable currencies), tourists may postpone foreign travel 
when the rate is high, or alternatively, plan to spend more 
economically. (With a low rate of exchange, more people 
will probably travel, and most travelers will be inclined to 
purchase foreign currencies more freely because of the bargain 
offered by foreign travel ) Immigrants’ remittances and 
charitable contributions, on the other hand, would appear 
to be more rigid. 

(e) Long-Term Loans. — A rise or fall in exchange rates 
will have an effect on long-term international investment 
similar to that on commodity trade. A rise in the dollar- 
sterling rate, for example, assuming no change in relative 
long-term interest rates to take place, will make British 
securities mure cost’ry to Ammcims, American tjcciirivits. 

’“In the future,” because payment docs not have to be made when the 
order w placed, but only upon receipt of goods 
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chc.iixr to British investor^, lltcrcforc American purchases 
of British securities will be retardctl, British purchases of 
American investments stimulated. A fall in the dollar* 
sterling rate would obviously have tlie opposite effects. 

The shift in inlcrnation.tl mvestment thus c\x)kcd will 
naturally tend to bring about a change m long-term interest 
rates in the two m.irkcts. In the case considered. British 
securities will tend to fall, .Vinencan to rise in price. A fall 
in the prices of sccurittes, howeser, at least so far as concerns 
those of the ti\ed-mcoinc tvpc, is the same thing .as a ri'C 
in the long-term r.itc of interest, and iirr ifrsa. With a higher 
long-term r.ate in Engl.md, .a lower one in the United States, 
the immediate cfTccts of an increase in the dollar-sicrhng 
rate will be counteracted; the flow of mternation,al long- 
term imxstincnt will be st.abilised at a new Icsxl. 

(f) IrifTfsl PiijT'.rrts — The demand for or supply of 
exchange on this account is to pas or collect for interest due 
on past loans Such charges must be met at the stipulated 
time ; consequentK one mas say that Ixith the demand and 
supply from this source arc insensitive to exchange-rate fluctu- 
ations Tlie pariirular manner m which a large percentage 
of mtcrnational interest pavanents arc h.indled, however, gives 
some flexibility to this item in the face of movements of the 
exchange rate. Many .\merican corjwra lions, for example, 
who have to make periodic imcrcsi (or dividend) pa)Tncnis to 
foreign security owners, arrange with foreign banks to meet 
these charges for them. Reimbursement of the banks is taken 
care of bv the purchase of a draft, tuned to arrive when the 
interest charges fall due. With a rising rate of exchange, such 
corporations woukl lie tempted to arrange postponement of 
the reimbursement until a later date. EssentialK . the foreign 
banks wxiuld f>e making short-term loans to the .\merican 
debtors. Tlie elfert, however, is to reduce the demand for 
exchange wficn the r.itr is rising, unless, of course, there is 
reason to expect this rwe to continue. 

Interest p.nvmenis due to Americans usually result in a 
demand for dollars abnwd rather than a supply of foreign 
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currencies in our exchange market, since the initiative is 
ordinarily taken by the debtor. The situation imagined 
above, of a rising price of foreign currencies in dollars, appean 
to the foreigner as a falling price of dollars. Hence the 
tendency for him would be to purchase dollars in advance of 
outlays for interest. Such an increased demand for American 
currency abroad is tantamount to an increase in the supply 
of foreign exchange in the United States. 

(g) Short-Term Loans. — It is short-term loans, both those 
made for purely financial and those made for speculative 
reasons, that provide, at least under conditions of reasonable 
exchange stability, the greatest elasticity to the demand and 
supply of foreign exchange. For reasons which may be 
more appropriately advanced in the next chapter, a variation 
in the balance-of-payments items other than short-term loans 
tends to bring about a change in relative short-term interest 
rates. At the same time, of course, a rise or fall of the 
exchange rate occurs. In response to both these conse- 
quences, an international movement of short-term funds 
tends to take place, on the one hand to take advantage of the 
altered relationship of discount rates (a financial movement), 
on the other hand to profit from the speculative possibilities 
inherent in the new level of exchange rates (a speculative 
movement) . 

These shifts of short-term funds betsveen national monetary 
centers have been, even in periods of comparative stability, 
of very considerable volume, providing great elasticity to 
the demand and supply of exchange, and serving thereby 
to check (or “correct”) fluctuations in the exchange rate. 
In times of financial instability and uncertainty, these move- 
ments have been of huge magnitude On such occasions, 
they have acted rather as a seriously disturbing than as a 
stabilising factor.* This k particularly true in the case of a 
currency which all signs indicate is likely to depreciate (or 

• We ihall return to this topic in the next chapter. At the present juncture, 
we are more concerned with the oortnal than with the abnormal aspects ot 
the foreign exchanges 
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appreciate) markedly in the near future. For then the 
preponderance of speculative funds will shift to one side of 
the market or the other, while speculative considerations 
will overwhelm purely financial calculations. If deprecia- 
tion, for example, is strongly anticipated, selling sentiment 
will be strengthened and buying sentiment weakened. The 
supply of exchange will be augmented and its elasticity 
increased, while demand will be diminished and made less 
clastic. The prospective decline in the currency’s inter- 
national value is thus hastened and even accentuated. 

Considering all the balancc-of-paymcnt items together, it 
appears that both the demand for and the supply of exchange 
of any country should have a considerable degree of elasticity, 
though this will of course vary with respect to both time and 
place according to the composition of the balance of pay- 
ments. 


ARUtTRACC 

In all the preceding discussion of exchange rates, it has 
been assumed explicitly that all payments between the United 
States and the rest of the w’orld were handled by banks in 
New York and London, or in other words, that there was 
but one pair of foreign exchange markets. By this treatment, 
the transactions between the United States and any single 
foreign nation w’cre merged with its dealings with all other 
countries in a general and all-inclusive balance of payments. 

Now’ it is only such a balance of payments — tij a tts the 
rest of the world — that must balance. A single country 
cannot buy from foreigners in general more than it sells to 
them. Its demand for foreign currency must always equal 
the supply thereof at some rate of exchange. Tliis con- 
clusion docs not apply, however, to the relations of a single 
pair of nations. The United States, for e.xample, may in 
any one year owe far more to Japan than Japan owes her, 
or her claims on England may greatly exceed English claims 
on Americans. Only the totals of inward and outw'ard 
payments need balance. 
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Though the assumption of one pair of exchange markets, 
acting, as it were, as a funnel for all international transactions 
of the United States, disturbs in no way the conclusions 
reached, it does do violence to the facts. For actually there 
are, of course, many different pairs of exchange markets 
between which payments are constantly being made in both 
directions. And likewise there is a separate rate of exchange 
for each pair of markets, as the dollar-sterling rate, the dollar- 
franc rate, the sterling-franc rate, the franc-mark rate, and 
so on. 

Each specific rate and each separate pair of markets is, it 
must be observed, immediately subject only to the impact of 
the demand for and supply of exchange directly attributable 
to the dealings of the two countries in question. And such 
narrowly derived demands and supplies of exchange not 
only need nor be equal but rarely arc equal. It would be 
natural to conclude that the rate of exchange on a country 
which owes one much but is owed little should be low, while 
the rate on a country m opposite circumstances should be 
high. Such a conclusion would, however, be incorrect. For 
the rates of exchange between one nation and all the other 
countries of the earth are tied to a common level: that level 
of exchange rates which establishes equilibrium in the grand 
total of the balance of payments of the country in question. 
This tying-together is the result of profit-seeking operations 
of exchange dealers, known as arbitrage. 

An illustration will serve to make clear the nature of 
arbitrage operations. Suppose that because British claims 
on Americans exceed American claims on British, the rate 
on London in New York is high, that for contrary reasons 
the rate on Pans in New York is low, while in Pans the rate 
on London is in an intermediate position, expressing an equal- 
ity of national claims. In such a situation, it would pay 
exchange dealers in Nesv York to sell drafts on London at 
the high rate, while purchasing sterling to cover these drafts 
in Pans, using therefor French funds bought in New York 
at the low price of francs. Needless to say, these operations, 
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more closely the part plaj-ed by dealers. WTien a dealer 
agrees to delis er foreign currency at a future date, it will 
be essential for him, since he is a dealer and not a speculator, 
to co\-cr himself by acquiring foreign funds at once at the 
current or “spot” rate of exchange. Thereby he a\x>ids 
the risk of a rise in the price of foreign money. At the same 
time, howexer, he transfers his liquid domestic funds into a 
foreign balance. The loss or gain from holding funds abroad 
rather than at home isall depend on the relation between the 
short-term rates of interest in the t\\o money markets. If 
the interest rate is higher in the foreign market, dealers will 
be willing to sell forward e-\change at a discount from the 
spot rate measured b\ their excess earnings abroad for the 
period of the fonv'ard contract, less a commission.* If the 
short-term interest rate is lower in the foreign market, the 
forward selling rate will ex.ceed the spot rate by a premium 
equal to the deficiencv in cammgs abroad, plus a commission. 
Purchases of forward exchange b) dealers wall, of course, 
be made at a premium w hen the interest rate is higher abroad, 
at a discount w hen it is lower, since purchases must be co\xied 
by the current sale of foreign currency’ at the spot rate. This 
is necessary to avoid the risk of a future fall in the price of 
foreign money’ It has the effect of transferring funds to the 
domestic money’ market, the opposite of the co\ cring operation 
accorapanymg a fons’ard sale. 

Ordmarily’ dealers w'lll, of course, be making sales and 
purchases of forw’ard e.xchange concurrently. If opinion 
as to whether the future trend of the exchange rate is upward 
or downward is ex’cnly diiadcd, sales and purchases will 
cancel. If, how ever, ow’ing to distrust in the foreign currency' 
or to anticipated unfai-orable changes in the foreign country’’s 

• The follovMjig illustration niav sene to elanf> this roneJusion Suppose 
the spot rate for dollar-sterling exchange is J5 00, the short-term interest rate 
in London 6'% in New YorL, 4 "v The earnings on $5 00 (£l) in London for. 
e f ,90 days, will then be S 075, in New YorV, $ 05, an excess in London of f 0-5 
Subtraenng from these excess earnings a commission of (j 00625) gives 
a dixvmi for the forward selling rate e-ser the spot rate oT 5 01B25, making 
the former $4 9S175 The addition of a s i m ilar premium (excess earnings less 
comimsaon) to the spot rate gives a forward bu}ing rate of $S 01825 
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balance of payments, a belief in a falling tendency predomi- 
nates, an interesting situation develops. This has been well 
expressed by another writer as follows: 

If there is a lack of confidence in the future of a currency, those 
who wish to sell it forward will exceed those who wish to purchase 
it forward The spot sales of forward dealers covering themselves 
will exceed spot purchases, and the opinion about the future of 
the currency is thus reflected in a present excess of supply over 
demand and a weakening in its spot quotation This shadow, 
which the future casts before it, is particularly important in the 
case of currencies the exchange m which is not stabilised. * 

SUSIJI ARY 

Since a survey of the general principles of foreign exchange 
has now been completed, it Is time to summarise the results 
Beginning with the mechanism by which payments are made 
across national boundaries, we saw that the means resorted to 
was the use of bills of exchange, these bills being bought and 
'sold by a specialised class of dealers. Persons owed sums of 
money by foreigners for goods or services dreiv bills for definite 
amounts in foreign currency, ordering the foreign debtor to 
pay these to a third party, usually a foreign bank. These 
bills were purchased by exchange dealers in the home country 
with domestic currency or bank balances, the dealers thereby 
building up abroad balances of foreign funds Importers or 
others owing money to foreigners purchased, with home cur- 
rency, drafts or bills on the foreign balances thus built up, in 
this way making the payments due and at the same time de- 
pleting the foreign balances of dealers. Basically, it was seen 
that the foreign exchange banks or dealers took over the 
debtor-creditor relationship of international buyers and sellers, 
and that this action not only permitted an efficient means of 
transmitting payments, but also resulted in a substantial 
clearing of the great bulk of these payments. 

Each of the main items of international transactions was 
next examined in its relation to the foreign exchange market, 

' R. F. HacTod, Inltrnaltanal Eionomics, p 94 In the tnaln, Mr Harrod’s 
excellent discussion of forward exchange has been followed in the above account. 
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to see whether or under \\hat conditions it gave rise to a 
demand for or supply of bills of exchange. At the same time, 
the conditions governing the size of each class of inward or 
outward payments were briefly considered. These various 
sources of a demand for or supply of bills of exchange were 
then shown to make up the items in a nation’s balance of 
payments, and various classifications of these items were 
enumerated. 

Finally, the price paid for foreign currency by exchange 
dealers, or the rate of exchange, unde^^^ent examination. 
As a price, it was seen to play the usual role, tending to attain 
such a level as to produce equilibrium in the demand for 
and supply of foreign balances. Again, like any price, it 
was seen to be determined by the forces of demand and supply' 
meeting in the market 

In arbitrage operations appeared a force linking all ex* 
change rates together, while in dealings m fonvard exchange 
the present and the future were seen to be connected. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE MECHANISM OF INTERNATIONAL ADJUST- 
MENT UNDER GOLD-STANDARD CONDITIONS; 
SHORT-RUN PROCESSES OF ADJUSTMENT 

T he technique of making international payments, the 
part played by the foreign-exchange markets in con- 
nection with this technique, and the forces determining 
any given foreign-exchange rate were considered in the 
preceding chapter. This analysis was limited in two ways: 
it was concerned only with the general principles underlying 
the money mechanism of international transactions, and it 
studied only the normal, undisturbed operation of that 
mechanism. It is now time to apply the results of our study 
to difierent types of monetary systems, and to consider how 
and to what extent adjustment is made to disturbances of 
international equilibrium. 

Perhaps the most important and certainly the most promi- 
nent monetary system is the one to which the bulk of the 
civilised world has in effect adhered during most of the past 
sixty years; the gold standard. It is the purpose of this 
chapter to examine the functioning of the foreign exchanges 
under gold-standard conditions, and to study the means by 
which, under those conditions, adjustment is made to dis- 
turbances in the flow of international payments Before 
considering these matters, however, it is necessary to get 
some idea of the characteristics of the gold standard, as well 
as at least a rudimentary understanding of the banking 
system in a modern civilised state. 

TlfC GOLD STANDARD 

What is meant when it is said that a country is on the 
gold standard, the silver standard, or the paper standard? 
175 
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Clearly the reference is to the money system of the country 
in question. Such a statement means that in some way the 
country’s money is linked with gold, with silver, or with paper. 
But more specifically, what is the exact nature of this connec- 
tion? Under the gold standard, in particular, what is the 
precise relationship between gold and money? 

In answering these questions, it is well to begin by reminding 
ourselves that one of the chief functions of money is to serve 
as a measure of value. Through its use, commodities and 
services may be readily and quickly compared as to their 
economic values. This power to command other goods in 
exchange is put in general, easily- understood terms when it 
is expressed as a money price. The prices of specific goods 
and services arc simply concrete measurements of value, de- 
rived by using money as the instrument of measurement. 

Now in any system of measurement, whether of length, 
weight, or value, it is essential to have a definite basis of 
reference, some ultimate criterion, in a word, a standard. For 
the measurement of length, there exists a truly international 
system, the metric system. In this system, the unit or instru- 
ment of measurement is the metre. The ultimate criterion 
or standard is a platinum bar of arbitrarily defined length, 
kept under carefully controlled conditions in a laboratory 
in Paris. All the ordinary metre bars and tapes are made 
as nearly as possible equal in length to this standard bar, 
clearly creating a situation superior to that existing in the 
days when the arm or foot of the ruling king furnished a 
strictly local and temporary standard of linear measurement. 

For the measurement of value, there never has existed as 
uniform an international system as has been furnished for 
linear measurement by the metric system. Each country 
jealously cherishes its right to name and define its own mone- 
tary unit. Thus we have the pound, the dollar, the franc, 
the mark, the zloty, and so on almost without end. Yet 
system and standard each country, after its own fashion, does 
possess. A monetary system consists of these elements: the 
money unit, its multiples and fractions; the various kinds of 
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money in circulation ; and the relation they bear to the defined 
standard. The standard, in turn, is simply that particular 
kind of money established by law or custom as the ultimate 
basis of reference for all money. The peculiar need for a 
standard, in the realm of money, is made evident by the 
fact that in many countries there are several different kinds 
of money. Thus in the United States we have United States 
notes, Federal Reserve notes, silver certificates, silver dollars, 
and subsidiary coins (together with a few other quantitatively 
unimportant items), while alongside of these different types 
of currency circulate bank deposits subject to check. (Check- 
ing deposits may be regarded as money or as substitutes for 
money, according to the rigor with ^vhich money is defined.) 

When the monetary standard is gold, the ultimate standard 
of value becomes a defined weight of gold. Thus in the 
United States prior to March 6, 1933, the gold dollar con- 
sisted of 23.22 grains of fine gold or 25.8 grains of gold fine, 
and served as the final basis of reference of all other dollars. 
After January 31, 1934, when President Roosevelt signed 
the devaluation proclamation, the gold dollar was redefined 
as 13.71 grains of fine gold or 15^ grams of gold ^ fine. 

Merely specifying by law that the currency unit shall con- 
sist of so much gold is insufficient, however, to establish the 
gold standard effectively. For the gold standard really to 
exist, in the sense that gold is the true standard of value, 
it is necessary that the value of the currency unit (anjf unit) 
and the value of the defined weight of gold be kept equal to 
one another.* This end may be attained by any one of three 
means. 

Before the World War, the commonest device for maintain- 
ing equality between the value of the currency and that of 
gold was free (i.r., unlimited) coinage and conversion (the 
gold currency s> stem). If gold money ^vas always obtainable 
in exchange for any other kind of money, doUar for ddilar 
or pound for pound, or if, on the other hand, paper money 
or subsidiary coins could always be secured upon the offer 

* Cf. Robertson, Chapter IV. 
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of gold, the two types of money could never vary from one 
another in value. 

Since the War, however, another method has become more 
common, under which no actual gold money circulates from 
hand to hand, as it does when the rule of free convertibility 
holds. This has generally been called the gold bullion 
system. It exists when gold in the form of bullion is freely 
bought or sold for currency by some central authority, at a 
fixed price. Thus in the law of 1925 reestablishing the gold 
standard in England, the EanV of England was required to 
sell gold at the fixed price of £3 17 j. lQ\d. an ounce. Its 
buying price was set at £3 Ms. 9d. (This small difference 
is a technical matter, of little importance in this connection.) 
As long as gold could be freely obtained at the fixed selling 
price, or exchanged for currency at the buying price, the value 
of currency, in terms of gold, could only fluctuate within 
the narrow limits set by the difference between these prices.* 

Closely related to the gold standard proper is the gold 
exchange standard, which had a wide vogue shortly after 
the War. Instead of establishing convertibility between 
gold coins and currency, or of maintaining fixed buying and 
selling prices for the physical receipt or delivery of gold, 
countries adopting the gold exchange standard are prepared 
to buy or sell exchange on some gold standard country at a 
fixed price (or at narrowly separated prices). By this means 
the currency of such a nation is linked with that of the country 
using gold In place of convertibility of currency into gold, 
there exists convertibility of domestic money into gold- 
standard money. This is an economical — and, so long 
as the anchor country remains on gold — a safe substitute. 

• Since ihe devaluation of the American dollar, this country haa introduced 
a variation of Che gold bullion system, which might well be termed a linutcd 
gold bullion system Under our laws, gold is both bought and sold at the fixed 
price of J35 00 an ounce, though not without restnction There are no restric- 
tions upon lU purchase by the Treasury, but this institution is only retjuirrd 
to sell the metal to hcensed buyers, for the purpose of bona fide use in industry 
or for shipment m the settlement of the international obligations of central banks 
Since these are the two chief uses of gold, the introduction of this restriction 
in no way hinders the maintenance of equality m the value of gold and currency. 
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Up to this point, currency alone has been mentioned. But 
since the great majority of transactions in English-speaking 
countries and a large proportion in the rest of the world 
are conducted by means of bank credit rather than cash, it 
is essential to show the relation of this means of payment to 
currency and gold. 

In a country which embodied the ideal of “hard-money” 
enthusiasts, namely one where the only circulating medium 
consisted of gold coins, each individual would provide his 
reserves (against unforeseen contingencies and against a failure 
of income to equal outgo at all times) m the form of hoards 
of coin. The introduction of prudently managed banks, 
ready to accept deposits of cash in exchange for checking 
accounts and to extend loans to productive enterprise, would 
probably see most of the individual cash hoards pouring into 
their tills. Banks are generally much safer places to keep 
cash reserves than mattresses, buried tins, and corner cup- 
boards, while the use of checks in making payments affords 
a great convenience. 

If these banks followed a normal procedure, they would 
make loans, since these form the chief source of income 
for banks, and in so doing, would create deposit liabili- 
ties. In order to be in a position to honor these liabilities 
in cash, they would establish some definite percentage of 
cash to deposits, endeavoring never to permit the actual 
cash-deposit ratio to fall below this figure Any single bank 
holding more than sufficient cash to maintain this ratio 
Could lend out the surplus, and so far as it responded to the 
profit motive, it would lend it. All banks taken together, 
because of the operation of the well-known mechanism of 
the multiple expansion of deposits, could expand loans until 
the normal cash -deposit ratio was reestablished. 

A banking system such as that just described, with a number 
of independent unit banks, each carrying us own gold reserve 
against deposits and with all of them — since they are operat- 
ing under the stimulus of the profit motive — fully “loaned 
up” to the limit of the legal or customary reserve ratio, has 
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been variou$l)? characterised as a “natural” banking system, 
as an “automatic” gold standard, and as a “pure” gold 
standard. The pre«War banking system of the United States 
was of this nature. 

Ju-st as the introduction of bank deposits as means of pay- 
ment brought great economy in the use of cash and improved 
cfFtcicncy in the task of making payments, so a further step 
in economy and efficiency may be taken if there exists in the 
community a central institution, a sort of bankers’ bank, 
which can be relied upon always to furnish cash on demand. 
For then the numerous individual banks need no longer keep 
their own separate cash reserves, but may turn these over 
to the central bank for safe-keeping. Their reserves then 
become deposits in the central institution, which must, of 
course, maintain at all times what are believed to be adequate 
reserves of cash behind these deposits.* 

In such a set-up, cash (consisting, in a fully developed 
system, of gold, currency, and subsidiary coins) is relegated 
to a comparatively minor place. Gold, whether in the form 
of coins or bullion, will be needed only for the settlement of 
international balances It stands a very good chance of 
disappearing almost altogether from circulation, as in the 
United States after the War, being asked for only in times of 
unreasoning panic and monetary uncertainty. Other forms 
of currency will pass out of the central bank into the tills of 
the commercial banks, from there to factories and farms for 
the payment of wages and to individuals who cash personal 
checks. As these people spend their wages, salaries, or other 
incomes, the cash previously drawn out from banks will 
return to them again, via landlords, retailers, filling stations, 
cinemas, and other types of business establishments. And 
the banks, having need for only a bare modicum of till money, 
will rc-deposit any surplus with the central banking institu- 
tion, During most of the year, this circulation of currency 

•It mighi better be laid that central ban£j attempt to mafntaio reteive* 
above a conventional minimum, iince, at recent experience »how», even »ut>- 
ftantially latje reserve* may on occasion be inadequate. 
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and coins will be a continuous in-and-out process, with the 
banks receiving about as much from the incoming stream 
as they pay out. At certain seasons of the year throughout 
the country, as at Christmas, or in certain localities, as in 
farming regions at harvest time, unusually large demands 
for cash will be made upon the banks. Upon these occasions, 
they will be forced to draw down their deposits at the central 
bank. Since, however, these deposits are the reserves of 
the commercial banks, and since the urge for profit will 
impel them to keep their reserves at the minimum prescribed 
by law or custom, to reduce them may be dangerous or 
illegal. 

This brings us to the consideration of another aspect of a 
central bank’s activities. If, as was intimated above, it is 
truly a banker’s bank, what is to prevent it from performing 
for the commercial banks the same function that they per- 
formed for the various business establishments of the com- 
munity, namely, that of making loans^ By doing so it will 
enable them to augment their reserves above the minimum, 
thereby making it possible for them to be drawn against in 
satisfaction of the unusual seasonal demand for cash. Similar 
action will also permit the commercial banks to meet seasonal 
needs for an expansion of loans and deposits, or to meet 
a secular or long-run growth of the credit needs of the 
country. 

If the central bank is to be capable of answering such 
legitimate seasonal or secular demands upon it, a definite 
requirement of such an institution becomes clear. It must 
at all times maintain its reserves, which are the ultimate cash 
reserves of the country, well above the absolute minimum 
of safety. Should this requirement not be met, then the 
appearance of even a seasonal need for additional currency 
would require a deflationary contraction of loans and deposits, 
with the almost certain sequel of falling prices, reduced busi- 
ness activity, and unemployment. 

The necessity svhich rests upon a central bank of maintain- 
ing surplus reserves introduces a second requirement of 
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such an institution. It must not operate with a single eye 
to profit, but must conduct itself on the basis of a public 
or quasi-public institution. Were it to set as its sole goal 
the earning of a maximum return upon its capital investment, 
it could not fail to let its reserves drop to the safety minimum, 
through the simple method of expanding its earning assets 
and therewith its deposit liabilities. Hence if a central bank 
is to perform even its function of acting as the “lender of 
last resort” for the banking system, it must become something 
more than a mere business institution — an agency always 
placing public welfare above profits. 

Thus far we have considered two separate functions of a 
central bank : its position as the holder and guardian of a 
country’s ultimate cash reserves, and its place as the lender 
of last resort. With these tasks, central banks — perhaps 
best exemplified by the Bank of England — had beeomc 
familiar before the World War. Since that time, both the 
pressure of circumstances and the growth of theoretical 
insight into the working of the monetary system, plus the 
growing realisation that they are really public institutions, 
have led central banks to undertake a further and more 
important obligation. This is the exercise of credit control. 
While economists and central bankers are not as yet in agree- 
ment upon the specific objectives of such control, it ts gen- 
erally agreed that excessive expansion or contraction of 
credit, and therewith the booms and depressions associated 
with these phenomena, should be avoided. Moreover, the 
means of checking an excessive credit expansion are well 
understood and accepted, though there is less unanimity 
of opinion as to the proper method of preventing a credit 
contraction. 

To check a too rapid grosvth of the loans and deposits of 
commercial banks, a central bank possesses two principal 
weapons. If, to permit them to increase their lending, com- 
mercial banks must borrow additional reserves from the 
central institution, the latter can raise its discount rate, 
theoretically without limit, until the added cost of loans to 
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business; borrowers (to whom the increased cost will be passed 
along) Causes them to cut down their demand for credit. 
On the other hand, if commercial banks themselves already 
possess surplus reserves, or arc acquiring them by one means 
or another, the central bank can take these reserves away 
from them by selling securities on the open market.* This 
process may be continued until the commercial banks are 
forced, in order to maintain their legal minimum reserves, 
to borrow at the central bank, at which time the discount 
rate will become elTectivc. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that owing to some shock to 
business confidence, a decline in loans, deposits, and business 
activity has set in, which threatens to turn into a general 
deflationary debacle. Interest in the public welfare will 
require the central bank to act in such a manner as to check 
this dangerous trend. It can lower its discount rate promptly 
to'a nominal level and, by vigorously purchasing securities 
in the open market, provide the commercial banks with ample 
surplus reserves. They will then be free to lend at low rates 
of interest. These weapons (discount rate and open-market 
operations) are, however, likely to prove much less effective 
in checking a business recession than m arresting a boom. 
It is all very well to make borrowing fasj/, but quite another 
matter to make it altr active. And unless business men can 
be lured into borrowing and spending the proceeds to main- 
tain the level of industrial production, the initial decline of 
deposits, business activity, and employment will tend to 
breed still further contraction, until the community is faced 
svith a full-fledged depression. Something more than the 
conventional armory of central banks appears to be required 
to deal with such a situation. The further pursuit of this 
problem, interesting though it is, lies outside the field of our 
present study. 

•The Banking Act of 1935 established in the United States a third important 
central banking weapon, by giving the Federal Reserve Board the power to 
increase the reserves required of member banks to as much as double the legal 
minima of 13, 10, and 7^^ From May, 1937, until April, 1938, this authority 
was exercised to the maximum 
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With this brief sketch of the different types of gold standards 
and of the leading characteristics of a modern banking system 
in mind, we may now turn to consider the manner in which 
the foreign exchanges function under gold standard conditions. 

foreign exchanges under the gold standard 

It was made apparent in the last chapter that the economic 
transactions between one country and the rest of the world 
must, when the stage of making or receiving payment is 
reached, pass through the foreign-exchange market. In 
this market are focused the demand for and supply of foreign 
currencies, arising out of all conceivable varieties of dealings, 
from the transmission of funds to a Methodist mission in 
the Malay States to the purchase of Brazilian coffee or 
Russian caviar. The foreign-exchange market acts as a 
sort of bottle-neck, through which pass, with few exceptions, 
all commercial and financial transactions of international 
scope. Moreover, since purchases and sales of goods, loans, 
the demands of travelers, which are the very fabric of inter- 
national economic activity, must pass through the foreign 
exchanges, so likewise most changes in the basic economic 
conditions of nations {i.e., in the relative supplies of labor, 
capital, and natural resources, and m the demands of buyers) 
transmit their effects through this same bottle-neck. 

Now it is true that the sources of the demand for and 
supply of foreign exchange, and the underlying causes of 
changes in these demands and supplies, are the same under 
gold-standard and under paper-currency conditions. Yet 
the nature of the foreign-exchange bottle-neck is strongly 
influenced by the nature of the monetary system of a country, 
while, in turn, the peculiarities of the foreign exchanges 
alter the impact of foreign economic forces, so that separate 
consideration must be given to the operation of the foreign 
exchanges between countries which are on the gold standard 
and those which possess independent paper currencies.^ 

* The relatioTu behveen gold-standard countnes and paper-standard countnes 
are the only ones discussed sn detail in this book, though bncf mention is later 
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The distinguishing characteristic of the rate of exchange 
between two gold -standard countries is this: it is free to 
fluctuate within but very narrow limits. This relative rigidity 
of the exchange rate is simply one aspect of the more basic 
and equally rigid legal definition of the currencies in terms 
of fixed weights of gold. (It comes to the same thing if the 
law prescribes instead the price at which gold must be 
bought or sold.) Thus the pre-War dollar W’as legally 
defined to be 23.22 grains of fine gold, while the pound 
sterling, at the lawful selling price of £3 17r. 10^. per ounce, 
contained 113.0016 grains. Therefore a pound was always 
the arithmetical equivalent of S4 8666, this figure being the 
number of times 23.22 goes into 113 0016. Such a multiplier, 
or ratio betivcen the iveights of gold in nvo currencies, of 
course can be and is calculated for every pair of gold-standard 
currencies; it is known as the “mint par.’* 

When gold is freely obtainable, or m other words, when 
the gold standard is fully maintained, there is established 
betw'een each pair of gold-standard currencies a narrow 
zone of possible exchange-rate fluctuations centering on this 
mint par. 3Vfithin this zone, actual movements of the 
exchange rate are strictly confined. Suppose, for example, 
that because of unusually large imports from Great Britain, 
the demand for pounds sterling is abnormally great. The 
sterling rate, as w e saw in the last chapter, wall rise — to 
S4.87, $4.88, $4.89. But if, w’hen the rate touches $4.88, 
it costs no more to secure say $4,866.70 worth of gold (the 
equivalent of £1,000 in England) from a bank, and to pay 
insurance and shipping charges on the shipment of that gold 
to London, than to buy bills of exchange in the market, 
then clearly the rate of exchange can go no higher so long 
as gold can be freely obtained from the banks. This rate 
is knouTi as the “gold export point,” and represents the upper 
limit to the rate of exchange on another gold-standard 
made of tramacbom between a country on the gold standard and others on a 
paper basis The problem of the foreign exchanges under the silver standard 
is not considered. For a discussion of this, see Fumiss, Foreign Exekangf, Chaptm 
III and V. 
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country. There is, of course, likewise a “gold import point.’' 
This is reached when (owing, let us say, to an abnormal 
supply of exchange arising from an excessive volume of 
exports) the rate of exchange goes so low that one realises 
just as much from a bill of exchange by sending abroad for 
payment in gold, insuring and shipping the gold to this 
country, as by selling it in the market. 

The gold points depend, of course, upon the charges for 
insuring and shipping gold. This means that they arc not 
invariable, though in normal times they alter but little. 
Moreover, since these charges are ordinarily but a small 
fraction of each unit of currency, the range between the 
gold points is very narrow, and the limit upon exchange 
rate fluctuations correspondingly restricted In the late 
twenties, the costs of insurance and transport between London 
and New York fixed the gold export point for sterling at 
S4.848, the gold import point at $4,892, thus permitting a 
variation in the sterling-dolUr rate of exchange over a range 
of less than 1 %. 

These, then, are the peculiarities of foreign exchange 
under gold-standard conditions. There is a basic rate of 
exchange, known as mint par, which expresses the ratio 
of the gold content of the two currencies.^ On cither side 
of mint par, there are gold points, or rates of exchange between 
which fluctuations in the actual rate are confined. Within 
these limits, however, the current rate of exchange is free to 
vary. Whatever level it attains at any given moment de- 
pends, as with any pair of currencies, upon the interaction 
of demand and ‘supply. When, on the other hand, the 
demand or supply of the foreign currency so increases that 
the gold export or gold import point is touched, gold begins 
to flow out of or into the Country. When cither of these 
points is reached, any further increase in demand or supply 
serves not to raise or lower the exchange rate, but merely to 
augment the outward or inward movement of gold. 

> There n, of course, no tendency for the actual rate of exchange to corre- 
spond to mint par, which n a " basic rate ” only m the sense that it is the basis 
for calculating the range of possible eitchange fluctuations 
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THE MEANING OF EQUILIBRIUM; BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
EQUILIBRIUM AND “fULL” EQUILIBRIUM 

The flow of gold into or out of a country, whether this 
flow be slow but steady and persistent, or sudden and violent, 
is clearly in some way related to the existence of equilibrium 
in that country’s balance of payments For a country on 
the gold standard cannot tolerate a continued loss of its 
monetary reserves, while their steady increase will ultimately 
present it with a difficult problem of credit control, probably 
requiring extraordinary measures if it is to avoid an infla- 
tionary boom. On the other hand, a sudden large influx or 
efflux of the precious metal indicates some sort of disturbance 
in Its international payments. If these were truly in equi- 
librium, with all t>pes of transactions proceeding smoothly 
and evenly, no gold flow would be necessary ^ 

WTiile a persistent or sudden abnormal movement of the 
money metal may be taken to indicate a lack of equilibrium 
in the economic relations of a given country w'lth the rest of 
the world, it would be inaccurate to postulate the absence of 
such a gold fiow^ as a proof of balance. For a seriously dis- 
turbing dement of one t>pe, tending to produce a large 
abnormal movement of gold, may be offset for a considerable 
period of time by counterbalancing changes in other elements. 
Thus w’hen Great Britain returned to the gold standard in 
1925, the evidence indicates that her price level was too high 
in relation to prices in other countries, calling for a downward 
revision of domestic prices and costs if she was to maintain 
her share of world trade. In spite of the fact that the Bank 
of England maintained a relatively high discount rate, thereby 
exerting a deflationary pressure upon industr>, costs, in par- 
ticular wages, were too rigid to permit the necessary read- 
justment to be made. British exports failed to keep pace 
with the growth of world trade, and there W'as a steady 

‘"No gold flow’* IS too rigorous In a viorld in which the output of gold 
IS considerable, a nation which produces little or none will nortnaJly acquire a 
certain share of the world s annual production, while a country which is an 
important producer thereof will ordinarily export a substantial amount 
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tendency for gold to leave England. Yet a large outward 
movement of gold did not develop, owing in part to the 
offsetting inflow of large amounts of short-term capital, 
attracted to London by the high discount rates current 
there- 

As we shall presently see, when a change in the demand for 
or supply of foreign exchange takes place (i e , when a coun- 
try’s balance of payments is disturbed), such movements of 
short-term capital generally occur m advance of any flow of 
gold, serving as an effective means of preserving equality in 
both sides of the balance of payments. In other words, they 
may be said to fill in or adjust the gap in the balance of pay- 
ments caused by a change in the size of other items on one or 
both sides of the international accounts. If of sufficient 
volume, they may obviate entirely the shipment of gold in 
settlement of a debit or credit balance. Thus it is possible 
to say, at least tentatively, that the presence of either of these 
adj'ustment items, short-term capital movements or abnormal 
gold flows, indicates that equilibrium m the balance of pay- 
ments has been disturbed. 

While this may provide a satisfactory criterion of disequilib- 
rium m the balance of payments, it throws little light on the 
nature of such disequilibrium, nor does it furnish any basis 
for judging how long the period of adjustment may be ex- 
pected to continue Fully to understand these matters, we 
must go behind the surface manifestation of disequilibrium 
in the international accounts and investigate the causes 
thereof. We shall find that such disequilibrium is often 
rooted in some more fundamental type of disequilibrium 
within the economy. 

In economic affairs in general, the term “equilibrium” 
means a state of balance of opposing forces, any departure 
from which tends to set those forces in operation to restore 
economic balance again. Applying this concept to a nation’s 
balance of payments, we may say that it is in equilibrium not 
merely when both sides are equal, for they must always be 
equal, but when the various components (exports, imports, 
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services, investment, etc.) are moving in response to and are 
in stable adjustment with their underlying determining 
forces (demands, relative supplies of the factors, costs of pro- 
duction, interest rates, etc.). Another way of expressing the 
matter would be to say that all the elements of the different 
related national price systems are in a stable relationship 
with one another. In such a situation there would be no 
tendency for any price to change, nor for any variation to 
occur in the flow of any of the objects (goods, services, capital) 
of international commerce. Now if such a stable set of rela- 
tionships is disrupted by the introduction of a short-lived 
disturbance which has little or no effect on the underlying 
forces, the process of adjustment will tend to^vard the re- 
establishment of the original condition of the balance of pay- 
ments. A disturbance which, on the other hand, itself 
changes the underlying determinants will set in motion a 
scries of reactions resulting in the establishment of a balance 
of payments whose component items bear a different relation 
to one another. 

The balance of payments of any country expresses in sum- 
mary fashion all its economic transactions with the outside 
world. Disturbances therein may emanate from any of these 
transactions — from those in goods, in services, or in securities 
— and may be traced back to some form or other of dis- 
equilibrium in the economy of the nation \vhose balance of 
payments is involved, or in the economies of those countries 
with which it has economic relationships. Ignoring services 
and miscellaneous transactions and concentrating our atten- 
tion on the trade in commodities and on international 
movements of capital, it is possible to distinguish four principal 
t^TJcs of disequilibrium within a nation’s economy which gi\c 
rise to instability in the balance of pa^mients. These may 
conveniently be called trade disequilibrium, industrial dis- 
equilibrium, investment disequilibrium, and monetary dis- 
equilibrium. We shall explain the meaning of these terms 
indirectly, by describing, In each instance, the characteristics 
of the corresponding state of equilibrium. 
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^<idc equilibrium may be said to exist, wth respect to a 
^nglc traded commodity, \\'hen its price in any market exceeds 
its price at its point of production by no more than the costs 
of transfer.' As Pigou has expressed the matter, “For any 
commodity that docs flow, exchange equilibrium requires 
. . . that a unit in the country of export shall buy a claim in 
the country of import to a unit minus the cost in transport, 
taxes, loss of interest and so forth involved in sending a unit 
there.”* This amounts to saying that no possibility of 
arbitrage operations exists ivith respect to the commodity in 
question. W^en this condition is satisfied for all traded 
commodities, equilibrium with respect to the trade in goods 
may be considered to exist So long as such an arbitrage 
possibility is present, the x'olume of goods mo\'ing bctiveen 
different countries will tend to increase, and the goods items 
in their balances of payments cannot be said to be in equi- 
librium. 

Even though trade equilibrium in the foregoing sense 
existed, svith no excessive price differentials between various 
national markets offering prospects of additional profits from 
international trade m goods, nonetheless it could still be 
true that industries producing for export v.erc either more or 
less profitable (with respect to both home and foreign sales) 
than industries producing solely for the domestic market. In 
such a case, the attainment of equilibrium ivould require the 
movement of resources into or out of the export industries 

* Subject to the exception of arbitrary limits to the movement of goods (in>Port 
quotas, etc ) and of discntmnating monopoly 

•AC Ptgou, “The Foreign Exchaninis, ’ in Quarlrrh Journal i>f Ecoxfmii-s 
Vol 36 (1922), p 54 (Repnnted in in jErotiomicj, London, 1930 ) 

Professor Pjgou goes on to say, ‘ For any commodity that dors not flow between 
the two countries exchange equihbnura requires that a unit in one country shall 
exchange for a claim on a number of units in the other, no* less than one unit 
minus the cost of transportation (tncludm? taxes) outwards, and not more than 
one unit plus the cost of transportation inwards ’ By taking into account 
commodities which are not traded, be develops a broader and more general 
theory than is necessary for our purposes here 

It will be noted that what 1 have chosen to call “trade equilibrium,” to 
avoid confusion with the more genera! term “eqmhbnum in the balance of 
payments^” he calls “exchange equilibnuml*' Vie uses ine term '''uiciuitni 
equitibnum” in the same sense in which it is used here. 
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until a stable relationship between prices and costs was 
established, with a rate of profit (barring monopoly) no greater 
than that obtainable elsewhere. This condition of industrial 
equtlibnum is clearly related to equilibrium in the balance of 
payments. Until it is established, a continuing tendency 
toward increased or decreased output will inevitably affect 
the volume of goods moving internationally. 

Turning now to international capital movements, let us 
first consider long-term investment. Just as relative dif- 
ferences in the supply of labor in different countries give rise 
to var>'ing rates of w'ages, the continued existence of which is 
perfectly compatible wath trade and industrial equilibrium, 
so likewise international differences in the supply of capital 
may produce differences in long-term interest rates. These 
will be lasting provided there is some degree of immobility 
w'ith respect to international movements of capital. That 
this is the case, brief reffection clearly indicates. Even 
ignoring risk factors, for which a premium in addition to 
the pure return to capital must be paid, unfamiliarity with 
foreign lands and investment opportunities, differences in 
law's and customs, the greater difficulty of supervising foreign 
investments, and a natural fear of the unknown are together 
sufficient to restrict considerably the international move- 
ment of long-term capital.^ 

Now strictly speaking, investment equilibrium might be 
said to exist only when international differences in interest 
rates were just sufficient to neutralise the repugnance to 
imesting abroad. Then it would be a matter of indifference 
to the investor whether he kept his capital at home or invested 
it in foreign lands, and there would be no tendency toward 
any net international movement of capital. Such an inter- 
pretation of investment equilibrium would put it on a par 
with our concept of industrial equilibrium, which we have 

* An exception might ha^e to be made in the case of Great Bntain, parucu- 
tarly in relation to certain fields of foreign investment, since the British invest- 
ment market is better organised to deal ssith foreign than with home invest- 
ment On this point, see the Rff/ert of th/ CcmmxiUt cn Ftnance and Jnduttn 
(Cmd 3897, 1931), Part It, CJiapter IV. 
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seen consists in the absence of any tendency toward a move- 
ment of resources benveen industries. 

We are here primarily Concerned, however, with the 
mechanism of international adjustment to disequilibria (in 
the sense of changes) tn the balance of payments. Any 
country’s balance of payments (and back of this, its industrial 
and price structure) may become adjusted to a constant rate 
of flow of capital, in that no changes in prices or in the relative 
volume of production of different industries may be required. 
A disturbance of this rate of foreign investment, on the other 
hand, will require changes first of a temporary character and 
later of such a nature as to permit a continuance of the new 
rate of capital movement. It seems more in accord with the 
requirements of our problem, therefore, to consider inter- 
national investment equilibrium as existing when long-term 
capital is moving into or out of a country at a steady rate ^ a 
rate, moreover, to which the price and industrial structures 
of the countries concerned have become adapted. 

Such a continuing movement of capital will occur whenever 
conditions exist which establish a stable differential in national 
levels of long-term interest rates in excess of the differential 
which merely neutralises the attractiveness of domestic and 
foreign investment. So long as these conditions continue, 
there will tend to be a steady flow of capital from the country 
or countries with the lower rates of interest to the country or 
countries with the higher rates. This capital movement will 
then constitute a stable item in the balances of payments of 
the nations concerned and will cause no disturbance therein 
nor any need for changes of an adjusting nature. When, 
however, there occurs in one of these countries an increase or 
decrease in the demand for or supply of capital such as to alter 
relative interest rates, the rate of flow of capital will tend to 
change, the balance of payments will be upset, and adjust- 
ment will be required. 

When we consider the international movement of short- 
term capital, on the other hand, we find a very different situa- 
tion. The ease with which short-term funds may be moved 
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about from one financial center to another^ given modern 
banking institutions, and the fact that this type of investment 
is available on demand or within a very brief span of time, 
gives it a very high degree of international mobility.* In the 
absence of restrictions on its movement, under gold-standard 
conditions a moderate difference in interest rates* will pro- 
v'okc a substantial flow of short-term capital. The only 
serious exception is when a financial crisis in some country' 
(as in Germany in 1931) greatly increases the risk of currency 
collapse. At such a time, even a large interest-rate differential 
may be insufficient to attract outside money. The great 
international mobility of short-term capital under normal 
conditions, then, would seem to warrant us in excluding 
movements thereof from a balance of payments that is in 
equilibrium. The appearance of movements of this type of 
capital, on the other hand, may be regarded as evidence of a 
disturbance of equilibrium, the first steps in the restoration of 
which it is their function to perform. 

Closely related to the foregoing is the fourth type of equi- 
librium, that having to do with monetary' and banking rela- 
tionships. Monetary equilibrium may be said to exist in any 
country when the volume of effective money (the quantity of 
money, including under that heading all means of payment, 
multiplied by its circuit velocity) bears such a relation to the 

* Many long-term jceunties, especially those with an international market, 
also possess a high degree of liquidity, in the sense of marketability When 
short-term interest rates arc high in some important national money market, 
owing to a temporary slnnjency, intemalional movements of these sreunties 
may supplement the flow of short-term capital The reason for this is that 
a tight money market tends to be accompanied by a decline in the pnees of 
stocks and bonds, which makes their purchase in this country and thnr sale 
In others (arbitrage in secunlics) profitable Such a movement of secunttes, 
though 11 may res erse a normal trend, is generally a temporary money-market 
phenomenon, in no wise to be regarded as indicating a change in the basic 
circumstances underlying the normal flciw of long-term capital for investment 

*A difTerence of i to appears to have been a sufficient differential, as 
Iielwecn the leading financial markets in normal times, to induce short-term 
capital mosTments A coasiderabJy greater difTeremiaf would naturalfy be 
tequired to bnng about a movement into or out of a country vnth a relatively 
undeveloped financial irvirket, while with respea to backward countries, 
where no such market exists, short-term capital movements can hardly be 
spoken of at all 
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level of business activity that there is no tendency toward a 
S'^ieral expansion or contraction of output, employment, and 
incomes.* Thus monetary equilibrium is consistent with the 
existence of industrial disequilibria which are in the process of 
being corrected, though it is possible, as will appear later, that 
such a process of adjustment may tend to disturb monetary 
stability, requiring as an offset positive action by the monetary 
authorities. Nor is full employment of the community’s 
productive resources essential to monetary equilibrium. A 
condition of continuous stable balance with much less than full 
employTOent is a distinct possibility.- 

The existence of monetary equilibrium in each of a number 
of interrelated countries ipso Jacto rules out disturbances in the 
balance of payments attributable to monetary causes Owing, 
however, to the fact that monetary equilibrium in one country 
may require a discount rate higher than clse^^ here, the enforce- 
ment of a credit policy aiming at the establishment of equilib- 
rium would tend to promote a movement of short-term capital 
and thereby, for reasons presently to be made clear, disturb 
monetary conditions in both the lending and the borrowing 
country. Again, although monetary equilibrium might be 
established, a disturbance such as a shift m demand could, by 
the reactions it provolvcd in the balance of payments, similarly 
disturb the monetary^ situation. Although prompt and effec- 
tive action by the banking authorities to offset any changes in 
the volume or velocity of money might suflice to counteract 
such disturbances, these illustrations are ample to show the 
close interrelation between a country’s monetary system and 
its international transactions They are, indeed, merely one 
particular instance of the close interdependence of all aspects 
of economic activity. 

* This II not the place to discuss the mteresung problem of whether tnoneuiy 
equilibrium is attainable by means of a policy of stabilising pcr.4:apita money 
incomes or by means of a policy of stabilising some pnee level, or through some 
other policy The interested reader is referred to A D Ga>er, M enetarji Poluy 
andEcommu Slaititsalton, for a balanced discussion of this subject 

•On the subject of “undtremployment equilibrium,” see J M Keynes, 
The Central Theory oj Employment^ Interest, and Money (The Mac m i llan Co . 
New York, 1936). 
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What \vc have chosen to call difTerent t>pcs of equilibrium 
arc thus in reality but particular aspects of general equilib- 
rium, with no sharp dividing line between them. Nonethe- 
less this separatism of treatment is useful in promoting clarity 
of thought in the discussion of problems w’hich are often 
extremely complex. 


DISTURBAXetS OF EQUILIBRIUM IN THE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Having outlined the more important aspects of general 
economic equilibrium, disturbances of which constitute the 
sources of disequilibrium in the balance of payments, we may 
now proceed to examine the mechanism by which adjustment 
to sarious specific disrupting forces is earned out. 

Any force which increases (or decreases) the size of any item 
on either side of a nation's balance of payments without pro- 
viding simultaneously for an offsetting increase (decrease) on 
the opposite side, or for an offsetting decrease (increase) in 
some other item on the same side, will disturb the previous 
balance of debits and credits and call for adjusting changes ’ 
Of the manifold possible disturbances to the smooth mosement 
of goods, scrv^iccs, and long-term investment,- the following 
may be mentioned as among the more common . 

I ailiirc of an important crop; 

Natural disasters such as earthquakes, floixls, and famines, 
speculative secunts or real estate Ixwm in some countrs , 

Chances in international demands; 

Changes m the relative supply of the productwe factors (exhaus- 
non of natural resources. dc\clopmeni of new sources of raw 
material supplies, immigration or emigration, national differ- 
ences in rates of population growth, etc ), 

‘The only type of traiuartion of any importance which dorw provide itj 
own ofTwl u the x>-caUfd “tied" loan, where it u expressly stipulated that Ihe 
entire nim of the loan is to be spent in ihe lending couniry F.ven in this case, 
however, iintess the loan is spent as rapidly as the funds are advanced, some 
form of adjustment u called for . 

•To simplify the discus«ion, we continue to mnore sen ices, lounsti* expendi- 
tures, and miscellaneous items, except for oecasional mention The arirument 
applied to the items considered may readily be extended to cos er these omissions. 
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Varying rates of progress in invention and technique (affecting 
the level of costs in different international industries, in 
the long run changing the most efficient combination of the 
factors and hence their relative importance) ; 

Increasing demand for capital for the development of a new 
region or of new resources , 

Accumulation of capital as a country grows older and richer; 

Stimulation by monetary causes of a boom or depression in any 
given country ; 

War, 

The exaction of an international indemnity 

It requires little reflection to perceive that any one of these 
phenomena will tend to upset any preexisting equilibrium in 
the balance of payments of the countries affected Our task 
IS to enquire into the sequence of events by which adjustment 
to such a source of disequilibrium is worked out — in a word, 
to discover the mechanism of international adjustment to a 
disturbance in the balance of payments 

Two stages in this process of adjustment may be distin- 
guished; an initial or short-run period, which in the case of 
a short-lived or superficial disturbance may comprise the 
entire process of adjustment, and a long-run phase following 
the initial stage, by which more enduring or deeper sources 
of maladjustment arc corrected. 

SHORT-RUN PROCESSES OF ADJUSTMENT 

We may logically begin our analysis of the mechanism of 
adjustment with a study of the short-run processes involved. 
In this connection, movements of short-term loans and inter- 
national balances, which we have already encountered in 
discussing the sources of elasticity in the demand and supply 
of exchange, arc of special importance. For under gold- 
standard conditions these balance-of-payments items act to a 
very great extent as a balancing element in the international 
accounts, serving to fill in any gap therein caused by some 
form of disturbance. 

Where the disturbance is of a short-lived nature, the short- 
term capital movements may provide all that is needed to 
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effect a gradual restoration of equilibrium. \Vhcrc, however, 
a more basic and lasting disruption of equilibrium is involved, 
they serv’e as a means by which the necessary processes of 
adjustment may be set in motion. 

In order to discover the role of short-term capital movements 
in the mechanism of international adjustment, let us consider 
first the manner in which they arc brought about, then the 
results for which they arc responsible. 

Suppose we imagine some change to take place m the forces 
determining the volume of one important class of international 
payments such as to cause an increase in the demand for 
foreign exchange. This change might be any appropriate 
form of the various types of disturbance to international equi- 
librium listed above — for example, the failure of an important 
export crop, a marked increase in the demand for imported 
raw materials contingent upon increased business activity, or 
a sudden rise in the rate of foreign investment in response to 
improved investment opportunities abroad. Each of these 
developments would, by increasing the demand for or decreas- 
ing the supply of foreign currency, lead to a rise in the ex- 
change rate. 

If no additional sources of supply of foreign exchange were 
available, the rate (or more properly, rates) of exchange would 
rise to the gold export point and gold would flow in settlement 
of the cxccs-s m the international debits or payments owed. 
Usually, however, from one or more of set cral possible sources, 
new supplies of foreign exchange will be forthcoming. Their 
addition to the normal supplies of foreign credits provided by 
exports and other current transactions will render the supply 
of foreign exchange more elastic and will tend to check the 
rise in the exchange rate at a level below* the gold export point. 

Consider first the position, relatnc to the exchange market, 
of the Central Bank. These institutions alwa^'s hold some 
poTWow oC TtsowTcts m the form of forngn assm (bWls or 
dejwsits). Foreign-exchange dealers and banLs, by purchas- 
ing foreign balances from their Central Bank, arc thus enabled 
to meet the incre.ased demand of the market. In the course 
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of making these purchases, however, banks will reduce their 
reserves at the central institution. Unless they had surplus 
reserves to begin with, or unless the Central Bank itself offsets 
their reserve losses by open- market security purchases, reserves 
will fall below the required minimum.* The consequent 
necessity of rediscounting or of contracting deposits will tend 
to bring a rise in discount rates. As soon as a sufficient differ- 
ential relative to foreign money markets is established, short- 
term capital will move into the country whose balance of 
payments is under pressure. Banks in this country (say the 
United States) will draw, for example, long sterling financial 
bills, thereby establishing credits in London against which 
sterling drafts may be sold. The dollar proceeds of the sale 
of the borrowed sterling credits will then be lent out in the New 
York money market at the higher rates of discount now ruling 
there. By borrowing from the London money market, addi- 
tional supplies of foreign exchange are made available, serving 
to fill in the gap in the balance of payments and checking the 
tendency toward a loss of the country’s foreign exchange (or 
gold) reserves. 

Concomitantly with the movement of short-term foreign 
funds in search of higher earnings (or even in advance of such 
a movement, if the rise in discount rates is slow or inadequate 
in magnitude) there %vill also appear an inward flow of specu- 
lative funds. For as the rate of exchange approaches the gold 
export point, the less probable becomes any further rise, while 
the greater becomes the probability that the future rate of 
exchange will be lower. Speculation in exchange will tend to 
develop. In terms of the above illustration, foreign-exchange 
dealers in New York will borrow from London in the usual 
fashion, selling their borrowed sterling balances at the current 
high rate and planning to purchase cover for their loans at a 

• On the other hand, tl the reserve position of the Central Bank iWelf were 
weak, the decline in its foreifn-exchange holdings might lead it to impose a 
more restrictive credit policy, raising its rediscount rate and perhaps even 
selling secunties in the open market Thas central banking policy may oflaet 
or it may reenforce forces tending to bring about higher in’erest rates In 
what follows, we shall assume its altitude to be neutral. 
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rate of exchange and a movement of short-term speculative 
capital may suffice to provide the needed foreign resources; 
there maybe not only no gold flow but even no loss of foreign- 
exchange reserves by the Central Bank. If, on the other hand, 
the disturbing forces are powerful, or if they operate for a 
considerable period of time, the volume of available short- 
term adjusting items (which are not unlimited) may be 
inadequate to prevent a rise of the exchange rate to the gold 
export point and an outward movement of gold.^ 

From the foregoing discussion it appears that movements of 
short-term capital into a country with an adverse balance of 
payments provide a substitute for a loss of foreign-exchange 
reserves or for an outward movement of gold. They simul- 
taneously act as a stop-gap in the balance of payments. This, 
however, is only the first step in the process of adjustment. If 
no further consequences followed from the international flow 
of short-term funds, they could only be regarded as serving to 
postpone temporarily the need for a transfer of gold or its 
equivalent. It is to the next stages in the mechanism of 
adjustment and to certain monetary effects of these short-term 
capital movements that we must now turn our attention. 

Clarification of the further role of international short-term 
borrowing and lending in the task of adjusting a nation’s 
balance of payments to some source of disturbance can perhaps 
best be gained by asking the question -. What must be accom- 
plished to restore equilibrium? An enduring restoration of 
equilibrium, as the following chapter shows, will vary with the 
nature of the disturbing cause, and will require certain basic 
changes in the economies affected by the disturbing forces. 
Since we are not at this point concerned with changes of a 

• “The rote of short-term capital movements as an equilibrating factor is 
Lmited, however, by the imperfect international mobility of such funds While, 
in the absence of 'fear movements,’ the international movement of short-term 
funds tends to bnng about equality of short-terra interest rates in different money 
tnarkets; the amount of short-term funds which will move across national fron- 
tier* in response to moderate differentials in interest rates « for many frontlets 
always, and for all frontiers frequently, insulHcient in quantity to bring about 
actual equality of interest rates or to reduce to-and-fro movements of gold to a 
fiummuni ’• (Vmer, op at , pp. 405-*0(i ) 
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long-run nature, but only with short-run processes which 
prepare the way for more fundamental readjustments, the 
question becomes one of immediate requirements. One of 
these is that equality in the balance of payments be preserved, 
and this requirement is adequately fulfilled by the provision 
of additional supplies of foreign exchange. Clear also is a 
second immediate need — that by some means an inter- 
national transfer of purchasing power be brought about. 
This is true regardless of the specific nature of tlic forces which 
have upset the equilibrium of the balance of payments. For 
whether the disturbance is traceable to an increase in the 
country’s demand for imported products, to a larger volume of 
international long-term lending, or to a deficiency of exports, 
the demand for foreign currency has undergone a relative 
increase. Payments to be made abroad have grown in rela- 
tion to payments due from abroad. In some manner or other, 
this net increase in foreign payments due must be taken care of 
— a net transfer of purchasing power to foreigners must be 
made possible. How this is brought about by international 
movements of short-term capital is the problem to which we 
may now turn our at ten lion. 

If an adverse balance of payments leads to an outward 
movement of gold, the means by which an international trans- 
mittal of payments occurs is perfectly obvious, since the gold 
is itself money. Again, it is clear enough that when the 
foreign-exchange reserves of a country^’s Central Bank or 
bankers’ surplus balances abroad arc drawn upon, ilicrc is 
simply a transfer in the ownership of foreign deposits. The 
situation is very similar when the supply of foreign exchange is 
provided by short-term international borrowing. The only 
difTcrcncc is that instead of drawing upon foreign means of 
p-iymcnl already owned by institutions in the pajing counir}’, 
funds arc borrowed from the money market of the country to 
v.lwc\\ payixwTiys art being made. 

Perhaps this matter may be made dearer if we consider 
exactly what happens when, for example, New York borrows 
on shori-term from London. As we noted aboic, New York 
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banks will draw long sterling bills (either speculative or 
bnancial in nature, or both) on London banks. As these bills 
arrive in London, they will be accepted by the agents of the 
New York banks, then discounted in the money market, the 
proceeds being put to the credit of the New York drawers. 
These proceeds will then be transferred to English exporters 
or other creditors of Americans as the drafts sold against them 
arrive. The funds thus made available are provided by 
brokers in the London discount market, who borrow at call 
from the banks, making their profit in the slightly higher rate 
charged for discounting long bills (Banks svith idle funds 
may themselves do some of the discounting.) ‘ Thus the 
foreign money market provides the funds needed to make 
the net excess of foreign payments to which the disturbing 
forces have given rise. The result is the same, so far as making 
these payments is concerned, as if gold had moved between 
the two countries. In effect, there has taken place an inter- 
national transfer of purchasing power. Although there is no 
actual transfer of money from one country to another, the 
result is the same as if there were ; therefore the phenomenon 
which has been described is usually referred to as a transfer of 
purchasing power. 

In bringing this result about, we perceive the second func- 
tion of international short-term capital movements, the first 
having been to substitute for gold or foreign -exchange reserves 
as a means of making up a deficit in a country’s balance of 
payments It is by effecting an international transmission of 
payments that short-term capital movements arc of primar)' 
importance, for by so doing, they set in operation certain of the 
longcr-rur processes of adjustment necessary to restore equi- 
librium in the face of some deep-seated and enduring dis- 

' It u to be noted that if this discounting acuvity is to take place without 
forcing up interest rates in London, bank credit in that center must be ela.stic 
(i e , the banks roust have surplus reserves). Should the banks have no excess 
reserves, funds for discounting sterling finance bills wtI! have to be diverted 
from other uses, at the cost of higher interest rates This nse in interest chai^ges 
‘ctViSftcvt: 1R> 'fro's'i -wWi 'Art. -itKW.Tii tfi W/A, 'f- 

American balances in London are exhausted, gold will have to move in payment 
of excess Amenean obligations. 
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turbancc. This topic, however, is reserved for discussion in 
the next chapter. 

If the original disturbance is of a short-lived nature, such 
as a brief and sudden increase in the demand for imports or a 
temporary crop shortage, reestablishment of the original state 
of equilibrium will be gradually achieved without the necessity 
of setting in motion a complex series of long-run mechanisms. 
First, assuming a sudden brief increase in the demand for 
imports to have occurred, the rate of exchange will rise, some 
of the Central Bank’s foreign -exchange holdings may be pur- 
chased, discount rates will tend to move upward, and a 
financial and speculative movement of short-term capital into 
the country in question will take place. The balance of pay- 
ments is kept in balance, and purchasing power is “trans- 
ferred” abroad, providing the immediate wherewithal with 
which to purchase the additional imports that arc wanted. 
So long as the rate of exchange continues higher than normal, 
imports in general will in some measure be restricted, exports 
stimulated. This effect will be further reenforced if the 
increase in the demand for imports (presumably certain 
special items) takes place at the expense of certain domestic 
products, i.f., if there is a shift in demand. For in that case, 
some diminution in domestic incomes will occur, and a 
still further reduction of imports (other than those directly 
involved in the initial change) will follow Any decline 
in imports and increase in exports will assist in closing the 
gap in the balance of payments first filled in by short-term 
capital movements. When the brief increase in foreign 
purchases comes to an end, the rate of exchange will decline 
again, and a gradual liquidation of the short-term loans can 
take place. 

In the foregoing analysis of the role of international short- 
term capital movements in the mechanism of international 
adjustment, the standpoint adopted has been primarily that of 
the country whose balance of payments is under pressure. 
The discussion did, how’ever, bring out the fact that if the 
mechanism is to operate at all, the country to which payments 
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arc to be made must permit an expansion of bank loans and 
deposits. This is necessary to provide the foreign money to be 
transferred to the creditors of the country whose requirements 
for international payments have increased, and is contingent 
upon the possession or the acquisition of surplus reserves by 
the banks of the lending country. 

Perhaps greater light may be thrown upon this matter if we 
consider the situation as it exists, not in the country with an 
adverse balance of payments but in the country (or one of the 
countries) whose balance of payments is rendered more favor- 
able ^ Moreover, instead of assuming as above that the 
initiative m making payments is taken in the debtor country 
(say the United States) let us assume all steps m collecting or 
transmitting payments to originate in the country to whom 
an excess of payments is owed (England). In this event, an 
adverse change in the balance of payments of the United 
States, whatever the cause, will appear m England as an 
increase in the supply of dollar exchange. The total value of 
dollar exchange offered for sale to English banks will exceed 
the current demand, and the sterling price of dollars will fall 
toward the gold import point. This fall will be checked, 
however, and no gold need move into the country if the Eng- 
lish banks have surplus reserves and if they arc willing to 
allow an increase in their American balances or in their short- 
term loans to New York A sufficient fall in the value of the 
dollar will establish a speculative motive for the accumulation 
of dollar balances, while a moderate rise m discount rates in 
New York will provide the necessary incentive to short-term 
lending by London If these conditions arc satisfied, the 
excess supply of dollar exchange will be discounted by the 
English banks Note, however, what this means. Every 
dollar deposit acquired by the purchase of a bill of exchange is 
paid for by the creation of sterling deposits to the credit of the 
seller of the bill (i? g., an English exporter). So far as English- 

*VVe could regard the disturbance which renders one country’s balance 
of payments adverse as a disturbance which changes some other country's (or 
countries') balance of payments in a favorable direction 
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men have payments to make in the United States, their 
demand for dollars result in a sale of American funds and 
a destruction of sterling deposits. But any excess m the 
supply of exchange bought by the banks over and above their 
sales will result in a net increase in the \olume of sterling 
deposits. Therefore if the excess supply of dollars is to be 
purchased, either the banks must already possess surplus 
reserv’cs or they must be readily available.' Thus by a differ- 
ent route — starting with different assumptions as to where 
the initiative ith respect to paymients is taken — we reach the 
same conclusion, as indeed we must. International short- 
term capital movements, ^v'hich are capable of performing 
a useful role in the mechanism of international adjustment, can 
only take place if the country called upon to make short-term 
loans is in a position to permit an expansion of credit. 


MONETARY EFFECTS OF SHORT-TERM CAPITAL 
MOVEMENTS 

The analysis of the preceding section, though directly con- 
cerned only with the function of short-term capital movements 
in adjusting the balance of pa^Tnents, has touched at a number 
of points upon matters which are primarily monetary m 
nature. These are of sufficient interest and importance to 
warrant separate attention. 

From what has just been said, it is clear that a country whose 
balance of payments has been disturbed in a favorable direc- 
tion — that b, a country hose claims to payment have been 
caused to rbc above current payments due abroad — is bound 
to undergo an expansion in its supply of money.* Thb b 
perfectly obvious in case the disturbance leads to an inflow of 

* If no lurplia reserves are available, they may readily be secured by selling 
some of the additional supplies of foreign exchange to the Central Bank Hence 
the absence of surplus reserv es does not consDCute a serious stumbling block. 
Only if the Central Bank is pursuing a resmctive credit policy vsill there be 
any real difficulty in effecting adjustment without a movement of gold 

*The supply of money is here taku to mean the sum total of means of pay- 
ment, and includes cash in the bands of the public and deposits subject to 
theck (demand deposits) 
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gold.* If domestic funds held by some foreign Central Bank 
or foreign commercial banks are transferred to residents of the 
country in question, though no actual increase in the total 
supply of money has occurred, its velocity and thus the ejfective 
supply of money may be increased. This will be the result 
if the funds formerly owned by foreigners were held idle or 
were devoted to uses where their velocity of circulation was 
low, while the new (domestic) owners put them more actively 
to work * 

When there occurs not an inflow of gold or transfer of 
forcign-owned balances, but short-term lending by the 
country with a more favorable balance of payments, the neces- 
sity for an actual expansion in the supply of money is clear. 
Either the supply of dollar bills in London (to continue our 
earlier illustration) exceeds the current normal demand, or the 
demand for sterling in New York exceeds the current normal 
supply. If the former, then with a lower sterling price of 
dollars and a relative rise in discount rates in New York, 
London banks will themselves provide the demand necessary 
to absorb the excess supply of dollars. In buying up the sur- 
plus dollar exchange on the market, they will create new 
sterling deposits, and the supply of money in England will 

' Unlm the i^old u brought in by a bank on in own account, in which case 
member bank reserves are increased, but not the deposits of the public See 
C P Kindlebergtl, fnlrrnalionaf Sfiorl-Trrm Capilul Atorffninlj, p 25 

* Foreign balances tend to be invested in the money market, where, even 
though their turnover may be high, they are not exchanged against goods and 
services It is only as money is used to finance production, rather than the 
purchase and sale of stocks and bonds, that it enters into national income. 
Therefore a transfer of funds from foreign to domestic ownership will generally 
tend CO increase the volume of money devoted to industrial uses and to increase 
the national income, since whether the transfer is for the purchase (by foreigners) 
of exports or of secunlics of the country whose balance of payments is more fa- 
vorable, presumably the funds to acquired will be used for productive purposes 
An exception would exist when, as in the United States in 1929, foreigners were 
using their holdings of domestic funds to participate in stock-market speculation 
Even here, the money so used in the first instance might ultimately get into the 
hands of issuers of new secun ties The whole problem is loo complex to warrant 
extended discussion in a general book such as this For a more elaborate treat- 
ment of the issues, see C P KindJeberger, c/ cit , and James W Angell, "Equi- 
libnum tn International Payments The United States, l')19-1935” (m Tx- 
phraMM tn Economics) 
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increase by an amount equivalent to the banks’ own expend- 
itures on foreign exchange. If, on the other hand, payments 
and collections be initiated in New York, additional supplies 
of sterling to match the increased demand will (under the 
assumed conditions) be provided by sterling bankers’ bills 
drawn by New York banks. As we have seen (p. 151), when 
these bills arrive in London, they are first accepted by the 
drawees, then discounted by brokers ivith funds newly bor- 
rowed from the banks (or by banks willing Co invest new 
deposits in these short-term assets). The supply of money 
must be increased to permit discounting of these bills to take 
place. Thus both approaches — as indeed they must — lead 
to the same conclusion: that if a country with a more favorable 
balance of payments lends part or all of its additional foreign 
claims, its supply of money will to this extent increase.^ 

Consider now the monetary situation in the country (the 
United States') whose balance of payments has suffered an 
adverse change. If the initial gap in the balance is filled by 
purchases of gold or foreign exchange from a Federal Reserv'c 
Bank, buyers of this additional supply of exchange will draw 
checks against their deposit accounts and demand deposits 
will be extinguished. In order to get the gold or foreign 
exchange from the Federal Reserve Bank, commercial banks 
will have to draiv upon their reserve deposits. Therefore, 
unless member bank reserves were at the outset above the 
legal minimum requirements, a secondary contraction of 
credit will be necessary, over and above the initial extinction 
of demand deposits. 

If commercial hanks possessed sterling deposits (oc liquid 
assets) above their normal current requirements, they might 
provide the additional foreign exchange needed by selling 
drafts against these deposits. The immediate result would be 
a cancellation of demand deposits to the value of these sales 

^ Thtt « aald ontf be uaertnr r f ftmefc whr<rfi bad btifiena been tent to donwstic 
borrowers were diverted to Ihc purchase of foreign bills or balances If no 
decline in Ihe demand for short-term credit by domestic borrowers be assumed, 
there it no reason vi hy any such diversion of funds should occur, provided surplus 
reserves are available or can be readily accjuired 
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of sterling assets. Deposits so extinguished might, however, 
immediately be replaced by new loans, since the lending power 
of the banks would in this case be in no wise reduced 

Suppose, however, that after moderate purchases of foreign- 
exchange reserves from the Federal Reserve Bank, the rise in 
the dollar-sterling exchange rate and an increase in New York 
discount rates stimulate short-term borrowing from London. 
Dollar deposits are extinguished in the purchase of sterling 
thus made available, but the banks are going to re-Iend the 
proceeds of their sterling sales. They must do so, or face a 
certain loss, since they will have to pay interest on the borrowed 
sterling. In this event, there will be no decline in the total 
supply of dollars. The velocity of circulation, and thus the 
eficctivc supply of money in the United States may, however, 
be reduced. For if the increased demand for sterling proceeds 
from an expansion of imports or larger purchases of foreign 
securities (long-term foreign investment), dollars which would 
have been used to buy American products or to invest in 
American industry will be extinguished, while the dollars 
which replace them will probably be lent out in the money 
market, where the velocity of circulation is likely to be 
smaller.^ 

In conclusion, it may be said that where international short- 
term capital movements develop in response to a disturbance 
in the balance of payments, the country (with an adverse 
balance) which borrows abroad on short-term w’lll tend to 
suffer a reduction in the velocity of circulation of its money, 
or even — if foreign-exchange reserves are drawn upon and 
discount rates rise — a shrinkage in its supply of money On 
the other hand, the country (with a favorable balance of 

‘ In any event, funds lent to the money market are lc« likely to come promptly 
and directly into contact with goods and services Therefore funds available 
to industry, and thus incomes earned m production, arc likely to decline 

It IS possible, of course, that the dollars used to buy sterling, especially il 
the purpose is to make long-term investments abroid, may have been lying idle 
in hoards In this case, there would be a net increase in velocity Again, for 
a/uUer discussion of the issues involved here, sec J W Angell, and C P. Kindlc- 
berger, ep cit Dr Kindlcberger’s book furnishes the most thorough treatment 
of Its subject matter that is available 
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payments) which lends abroad on short term will witness an 
increase in its total supply of money. 

SHORT-TERM CAPITAL MOVEMENTS AS A 
SOURCE or INSTABILITY 

So far as short-term capital movements permit the smooth 
adjustment of brief disturbances such as sudden spurts in the 
demand for imports, crop shortages, and the like, or so far as 
they prepare the way for the operation of longer-run processes 
of adjustment, they are a stabilising factor in the balance of 
payments. The necessity of large and recurrent shipments of 
gold is done away with, and a more economical method of 
handling the disturbances functions instead. This is particu- 
larly conspicuous with respect to seasonal variations in the 
balance of payments. 

For short-term capital movements thus to facilitate the 
processes of international payment, however, it is essential 
that the general political and economic atmosphere be one of 
reasonable stability and confidence. For then the inter- 
national transmission of funds is held within comparatively 
narrow bounds ; it is limited to the existing volume of bankers’ 
and dealers’ foreign balances and to that proportion of short- 
term capital which will move between countries in response 
to moderate possibilities of gain. This requisite environment 
was provided for several decades prior to the World War. 
Since that catastrophe, and even more since the outbreak of 
the world-wide depression in 1929, uncertainty as to the future 
has been greatly increased — in particular, currency insta- 
bility has become a potent source of fears for the future. The 
usual stimuli to capital movements — the prospect of a moder- 
ate speculative profit or of a larger interest return — frequently 
give way to much more powerful forces: the fear of departure 
from the gold standard or of currency devaluation, the danger 
of the immobilisation or “freezing” of short-term investments, 
or the possibility of total loss in case of war. Under such 
conditions, not only do the normally mobile short-term funds 
shift rapidly from center to center in search of a safe resting- 
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place, but to their movements may be added those of all foreign 
and domestic assets which are or may be made liquid. Then, 
as Viner has vividly expressed the matter, 

. . . there have been notorious cases, and especially in recent 
years, where the erratic and unpredictable movement of short- 
term funds has influenced the international mechanism during 
a period of stress very much in the manner in which loose cargo 
operates on a ship during a storm The high degree 6f inter- 
national mobility of short-term funds becomes a liability instead 
of an asset when there is alarm in the air, for short-term funds 
are quick to fly to foreign countries in search of safety when there 
is alarm at home, and are even quicker to be called back home 
when there arc signs of trouble abroad * 

Some of the outstanding recent experiences with this upset- 
ting behavior of mobile funds warrants citation. Thus 
Germany, which m the late twenties encountered increasing 
difficulty in meeting her capital requirements by long-term 
international borrowing, turned instead to short-term loam. 
By the end of 1930, it is estimated that total foreign short-term 
investments in Germany amounted to approximately four 
billion dollars,* even after the withdrawal in the last quartei 
of that year of some S250 millions. This period of liquidation 
of short-term credits (to which was added the withdrawal of 
the proceeds of security sales) was brought to an end by the 
advance by an international banking group of $125 millions. 
It was not long, however, before a renewed run on Germany 
broke out. In May, 1931, the Creditanstalt, a large Austrian 
bank, disclosed heavy losses This news started heavy with- 
drawals from Austria, the loss of confidence also affected 
foreign holdings in Germany. In a period of four weeks, that 
nation lost another $250 millions of gold and foreign assets. 
In spite of the advance of a credit of $100 millions by the Bank 
for International Settlements and the inauguration early in 
July of the Hoover moratorium on reparation and wai-dcbt 
payments, the run was intensified, largely as a consequence of 

' Viner Studies in the Theory oj hlernatioMl Trade, p, 407. 

* See below, p 213. 
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the failure of one of the largest German banks (Darmstadter 
und National Bank). For a period of several days every bank 
in Germany closed its doors and the stock exchanges were shut 
up. At this time the first steps toward exchange control were 
taken with the centralisation of all foreign payments in the 
Rcichsbank. After an inquiry* conducted by the Bank for 
International Settlements, a “standstill” agreement was 
established, by which Germany’s principal short-term creditors 
extended their credits for six months Subsequently, owing 
to the impossibility of liquidating these credits, this “stand- 
still” agreement was repeatedly extended. Since the institu- 
tion of rigorous exchange control and exchange-clearing 
arrangements, a considerable proportion of these “short-term” 
German debts have been gradually liquidated. 

But the credit crisis of 1931 was not limited to Germany and 
Austria; it became truly international in scope, even France 
and the United States, with their immense gold reserves, being 
subjected to a considerable dram It was Great Britain, 
however, that, next to Germany, became most seriously in- 
solved in the credit panic. For Great Britain had been one 
of the heaviest lenders to Germany and other central European 
countries, and now that her credits became frozen, foreigners 
w'uh deposits or other liquid assets m London became con- 
cerned as to Britain's ability to discharge them. Heax-y with- 
drawals began, and in the last half of July the Bank of England 
lost £30 millions of gold. Publication of an estimated budget 
deficit of £l20 millions added to the fears of foreign creditors. 
In spile of the advance of total credits of £ 130 millions by the 
Bank of France and the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
the drain continued, amounting, in the period from the middle 
of July to September 20, to over £200 millions. On Sep- 
tember 21, Great Britain ended the gold drain by abandon- 
ing the gold standard. 

Another chapter in the story of short-term capital move- 
ments of the ‘loose-cargo” variety covers the period from 
1934 to 1937. Prior to and during these years, currency 
depreciation by the United States, Great Britain, and numer- 
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ous other countries intensified the difficulties of the goId>bloc 
nations (France, Belgium, Switzerland, and the Netherlands), 
in particular making it difficult for them — with their cur- 
rencies still at the 1929 parity — to meet foreign competition. 
Faced with a constantly adverse balance of payments, these 
countries, unduly fearful of inflationary recovery measures, 
engaged in a rigorous policy of deflation, attempting thereby 
to bring do^vn prices and costs in line with those of countries 
whose (gold) prices had fallen in consequence of currency 
depreciation. The result was to aggravate already serious 
depression conditions, and increasingly to unbalance govern- 
ment budgets. (Between 1932 and 1936, the French public 
debt increased by 75,000 million francs ) 

Belgium was the first to crack under the strain. In April, 
1935, she devalued her currency 28%. Distrust in the cur- 
rencies of the remaining gold-bloc nations led to a chronic and 
later to a rapid flight of capital. In the second quarter of 
1936 the Bank of France lost over 11.5 billion francs of gold 
and foreign assets. The reversal of the earlier deflationary 
policy in France by the new Blum government, which took / 
office in early June, led to a temporary abatement of the run. 
It was resumed, however, in September, and in that month 
the inevitable step of currency devaluation was taken by all 
three of the gold-bloc countries France and Switzerland 
devalued by approximately 30%, the Netherlands by close 
to 20%.* After this initial devaluation, the French franc was 
allowed, in the summer of 1937, to depreciate approximately 
an additional 13% of the original parity, as a consequence 
partly of rising internal prices and partly of a renewed out- 
flow of capital. Owing to continued economic pressure, the 
Daladier government in May, 1938, undertook a third de- 
valuation, which brought the franc down to a value of 2.79ji, 
or 42% of its 1936 dollar value (6 63}*). 

I Italy also cut the ofljcial panty of the lira by approximately 41%, to bring 
it in line with the exchange value of the dollar, while Czechosiovalua reduced 
the value of the crown by 16%, to keep in adjustment with the franc Tor 
other ajpectiof these devaluations, tec Part II, Chapter XI 
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Wc may condude this discussion by indicating the changes 
that took place in international short term indebtedness in the 
four years following 1930. The following table sho\\3 the 
total indebtedness on short term of European countnes and 
the United State.s, and probably is not far from the world 
total. Of the 70 billion francs outstanding in 1930, Germany 
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owed 20 billion, the United States 14 billion, and England 
10 billion. .Since these figures are for total rather than for 
net indebtedness, they overstate the position of any single 
countiy-. (Some of Germany’s 20 billion of indebtedness, for 
example, was offset by the indebtedness of other countries to 
Germany. An earlier estimate, apparently less comprehen- 
sive, placed Germany’s total short-term foreign debt at 10,300 
million marks, her foreign short-term assets at 5,300 millions, 
leaving her with a net liability of 5,000 million marks.)* 
The totals of the table arc likewise considerably in excess of 
the net figures ; yet the significant facts arc their huge size in 
1930 and their reduction by nearly 60% in four years. Al- 
though later figures are not available, it is probable that with 
the expansion of world trade since 1934, the sum of short-term 
funds devoted to trade financing has increased, while those for 
central-bank holdings and foreign-debt service appear to have 
reached a minimum. In an> event, the volume of short-term 
international indebtedness is still very large, capable of acting 
'Joint Comirittec, Camirijie Endowment Intemauonal Chamber of Cbm- 
p J62, Pans, 1936. 

’ Report of the London Conference Committee, 1931 , dted in IVotlJ Ectnmne 
1931-32, p 77 (L^a^e of Nations Publications, tl. Economic and 
Hnanctal 1932. II. A 18) 
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in a most unsettling manner as it shifts about from center to 
center. Moreover, it by no means represents the total of 
funds that can move in response to panic fears. This total 
would have to include a large amount of domestic capital in 
each country. (Thus the flight of capital from France in 
1935-37 was to a great extent an outward movement of French 
capital. Once it had shifted to other countries, it would, of 
course, show up in their figures of international indebtedness. 
Of the S700 millions net inflow into the United States of foreign 
short-term capital in 1935, and of the $300 millions net inflow 
in 1936, a considerable proportion undoubtedly represented 
a transfer of domestic funds from abroad seeking safety.) 



CHAPTER X 


THE MECHANISM OF ADJUSTMENT UNDER 
GOLD-STANDARD CONDITIONS; LONG-RUN 
PROCESSES OF ADJUSTMENT 

T he preceding chapter has analysed the method by 
which adjustment to short-lived disturbances in the 
balance of payanents is achieved. Among such causes 
may be listed, in addition to a brief spurt in the demand for 
imported products or a crop shortage, such phenomena as 
a temporary stock-market or real-estate boom, leading to a 
sudden brief movement of capital to the rising market, and 
the transmission of large but temporary relief payanents to a 
famine- or earthquake-stricken region. Disturbances of what 
we have called trade equilibrium are likewise frequently of 
brief duration.' This is almost always the case where a sud- 
den shortage of a commodity in some local market causes its 
price to rise above the level consistent with normal trade, 
owing to the case with which supplies may generally be di- 
verted from a low-price to the high-price market. W'here, 
however, the abnormal price difference persists or tends to 
persist, what began as simply’ a trade disequilibrium becomes 
transformed into a form of industrial disequilibrium, owing 
to the way in which the relative profits of different industries 
arc affected. We shall revert to this point shortly. 

LONG-RUN PROCESSES OF ADJUSTMENT 

When the source of disturbance in the balance of payments 
is deep-rooted and of considerable duration, the reestablish- 
ment of equilibrium — in all probability a new equilibrium, 
’ Indffd, a »harp but »hort inceew in the dansuid for i/nportJ i» very IiieJi 
to create trade duequilibrium. 
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with a different relationship of the various interacting forces — 
will require a longer period of adjustment and more funda- 
mental changes than in the case of short-run phenomena. 
The initial stages of the mechanism of adjustment, however, 
though they will be succeeded by further change, will follow 
the lines laid down in the foregoing analysis of short-run proc- 
esses. Therefore, in examining the chain of events by which 
the international economy responds to an important type of 
dislocation, we may begin where the short -period ana]}"sls 
leaves off; namely, with the movement of short-term loans 
and foreign balances and the concurrent “transfer” of pur- 
chasing power, and with the effects of the fluctuations in 
exchange rates upon imports and exports. 

As will appear, whatever the specific form of disturbance. 
It will tend primarily to affect equilibrium in the industrial, 
the investment, or the monetary sphere, although its effects 
will generally broaden out until all phases of general equilib- 
rium are in some degree influenced. In particular, almost 
any type of disturbance will tend to provoke monetary dis- 
equilibrium, simply because the initial short -period processes 
of adjustment tend to bring about changes in the money supply 
of the countries involved. The severity of the monetary dis- 
equilibrium thus established will in general depend upon the 
strength of the initial disturbing force and upon the policy 
followed by the central banking authorities. But more of this 
in the analysis which follow's. 

investment disequilibrium as a source of 

DISTURBANCE IN THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

A frequent cause of disequilibrium in a nation’s balance of 
payments is a change in the forces determining the inter- 
national flow of capital. As w e have indicated, both the persis- 
tence of differences in interest rates as well as a continuous and 
reasonably steady volume of capital movements are perfectly 
consistent with equilibrium in the balance of payments. But 
when there occurs a change in the investment prospects in 
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home country such as to raise tiic rate of interest (or the earn- 
ings on capital invested in equities), or wiien a rapid accumu- 
lation of savings forces down the rate of interest in a lending 
country, a sharp increase in tiic internationai flow of capital 
may take place 'I his naturally disturbs the balance of pay- 
ments of ti)c countries involved, and sets m motion a process 
of adjustment which may work itself out only over a rather 
extended period. 

Variations in international lending and liorrowing are, at 
least from the point of view of the volume of cconomie litera- 
ture devoted to their discussion, the most important type of 
disturbance of cc|uihbrium in tlic fiaianec of payments. 
Closely related to foreign loans, so far as concerns the mechan- 
ism of adjustment called into play, is the payment of tribute 
or reparations. IJolh loans and reparations involve a transfer 
of purchasing power from one nation to another. The only 
difference is that loans arc voluntary and bilateral trans- 
fers, securities being acquired in return for the funds lent, 
while reparations arc involuntary and unilateral, nothing 
being returned for the money paid out. To the mechanism 
of adjustment liroiighl into operation by these transfers of 
purchasing power we now turn our attention. 

Let jis Ijcgin With a brief resume of the cJ.issical analysis of 
the effects of international lending. This runs in terms of the 
well-known pnre specie-flow mechanism. Suppose that a 
certain country, starting with its foreign payments in balance, 
begins to lend annually a certain sum to another nation 
To the extent that the proceeds of the loans arc not directly 
spent in the lending country (L), a movement of gold toward 
the Ixirrowing country (IJ) will be established. Incomes and 
prices will fall in L, rise in B, thereby stimulating an increase 
in L’s exports, a decrease in her imports, until the entire 
amount of the loan is transferred in the form of goods. L will 
then have a “favorable” balance of trade to the amount of the 
sum annually lent, wliilc, since the prices of her exports arc 
now lower and those of her imports higher, her terms of trade 
with B will be less advantageoas than formerly. 
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In actual fact, as historical studies of fairly prolonged periods 
of loan transfer on the part of various countries have shown, 
the amount of gold movements under these conditions is 
astonishingly small. Moreover, the changes in relative price 
levcb for which the classical analysis calls are not always 
observed to take place. Balance in the international pay- 
ments of a lending country seems to be quickly restored, with 
only a modest flow of gold and change in prices. Comment- 
ing on this unexpected smoothness in the process of adjustment. 
Professor Taassig says : 

The point that is less familiar, in connection with the theory of 
the subject, or at all events is not commonly considered, is the 
closeness and rapidity with which the varying balance of paj.- 
ments has found its expression in the varying balance of trade 
'Hie actual merchandise movements seem to have been adjusted 
to the shifting balance of payments with surprising exactness 
and speed The process which our theory contemplates — the 
initial flosv of specie when there is a burst of loans; the fall of 
prices in the lending country, nsc in the borrowing country; 
the eventual increased movement of merchandise out of the one 
and into the other — all this can hardly be expected to take 
place smoothly and quickly. Yet no signs of disturbance arc 
to be observed such as the theoretic analysts prevtses ; and some 
recurring phenomena are of the kind not contemplated by theory 
at all. Xfost noticeable of all is the circumstance that periods 
of active lending hav e been charactenzed by rising prices rather 
than by falling prices, and that the export of goods apparently 
has taken place, not in connection with a cheapening of goods 
in the lending country, but in spite of the fact that the goods 
have seemed to be dearer at times of great capital export * 

. . . the recorded transactions betiveen countries show surpris- 
ingly little transfer of the only “money” that moves from one to > 
the other, gold It b the goods that move, and they seem to mote 
at once, almost as if there were an automatic connection between 
these financial operations and the commodity exports or imports 
That the flow of goods should ensue in time, perhaps even at an 
early date, is of course to be expected ; it is a commonplace in the 
theoretical reasoning that this must be the ultimate outcome 
What IS puzzling b the rapidity, almost simultaneity, of the com- 
modity movements The presumable intermediate stage ol gold 
* IiUemaiionat Trait, p. 239. 
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/low and price changes is hard to discern, and certainly is ex- 
tremely short.* 

The suggestion, implicit in these passages, that perhaps the 
price specie-flow mechanism does not provide a full explana- 
tion of the processes involved in international transfers of 
purchasing power and that further inquiry is needed, has 
borne excellent fruit in recent years. Examination of the 
problem by a number of economists has resulted in great 
refinement of the theory of capital movements.* This 
modern analysis, to which we may now’ turn our attention, 
takes as its point of departure, as might be expected, the 
situation created by a movement of short-term capital. 

Let us conside^ a concrete illustration. .Assume a certain 
country (L) to commence a period of continued lending to 
another country (B), the loans to be transmitted at the rate 
of $10,000,000 a month.’ We may assume the proceeds to 
be used in B for the purpose of capital construction. The 
problem is essentially that of effecting a lasting transfer of 
purchasing power of this sum each month. As we have seen, 
the short-run mechanism of adjustment provides a method 
of transmitting payment for at least a brief period of time. 
When, however, it is a matter of transferring large payments 
continuously over a period of several years, clearly the re- 
sources of the short-term capital market will not suffice, nor 
can gold mov’emenis be suffered to continue indefinitclv. 
We may take it as axiomatic that in the long run international 
payments must be made in the form of goods and services 
Therefore, the problem reduces to the following what 
mechanism, other than that of price specie-flows, explains 

'/ii/.p 250 

*NoUbly Bcrtil Ohlin, Roland Wilwn, W An^ell, It D White. 

C P Kindleben^er, Carl Ivcrsen, and Ratjnar NurLse Thwe wnten naturallv 
differ from one anoihrr in the cinpha.iii they place upon diffrrrnt aspects of 
themechamimofadjuatmem, yet they can betaid to share a common approach 

'NSWe Turti am even rate ot lending u not to be c’apecied in actual iacl, lU 
assumption jimplifir* the illustration without abstracting from the eaiencials 
of the ntualion It it to be noted that we aUo assume the same currency unit, 
the dollar, used in both countnes This avoids the introduction into cur 
illustration of the additional and. for the purpose* of the present discussion, 
unnecessary romplesuies arwirif from the use of different currency unit* 
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how continuing international transfers of capital may be 
made by means of movements of goods and services’ Or, 
more concretely, by what mechanism can L’s receipts on 
international income account be increased relatively to her 
payments by 510,000,000 a month? 

Since the loan of funds or the export of capital by L may 
also be regarded as the sale of securities by B, we may look at 
the transactions from the latter point of view. Corporations 
and perhaps also local governmental units in B, by whom the 
construction of railroads, new industrial plants, and local 
improvements arc being undertaken, will issue new securities, 
some of which are to be sold at home, some (510,000,000 a 
month) to purchasers in L. So far as the- foreign sales are 
concerned, the borrowing organisations will draw bills of 
exchange on their purchasers abroad and sell these bills, with 
the securities attached, to the banks in their osvn country (B).’ 
Thereby purchasing power is expanded in B to the amount of 
510,000,000 of newly-created bank deposits, the value (ignor- 
ing for the moment any change in the exchange rate) of 
current foreign sales of new securities. 

Various corporations and governmental bodies in B now 
have additional funds available for expenditure. Since this 
money will in all probability be spent differently by them 
than had it been kept at home and not lent by L’s citizens, 
there exists the possibility of at least a partial immediate 
solution of the transfer problem ^Vlth their additional 
purchasing power, borrowers in B will presumably to some 
extent buy more imports, to some extent increase their 
purchase of B’s export goods, while they will spend the 
remainder on home-market or domestic commodities. So 
far as imports arc increased and exports decreased, an addi- 

• For B’s banks to buy these bills of exchange, they must have suffiaent 
surplus reserves to permit them to expand deposits by $10,000,000 If the legal 
or customary reserve rauo is 10%, $1,000,000 of surplus resen’ei will be required 
Otherwise — unless B has a central bank which u both able and willing to 
discount $1,000,000 worth of these bills (or any other eligible assets) — the 
rate of exchange must drop to the gold import point, permitting an inflow of 
gold from L until surplus reserves are ample to permit further purchases of 
the bills by the banks, together with the correlative expansion of deposiu 
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lional demand for exchange is evoked >vhich absorbs part of 
the supply arising from the loan. 

To the extent that the borrowers m B buy goods from L, they 
pay for them w ith L’s currency , similarly, to the extent that they 
buy goods produced in B, the export of these goods falls off, 
the exporters have correspondingly less L currency to offer and 
the importers have to obtain L currency from the borrowers, 
paying them in B currency, which is just what the borrowers 
need in order to buy B goods * 

The cficct of B’s changed demands upon her balance of 
payments may be clarified by means of an illustration. 
Assume that prior to the inauguration of the lending opera* 
tions, B’s international payments arc in balance in the follow- 
ing simplified form : 

Impart [Urns Export Items 

Imports $50,000,000 Exports $50,000,000 

Immediately after the purchase by B’s banks of the newly- 
drawn bills of exchange, but before any of the resultant funds 
have been spent, the situation will be : 

Import Items Export Items 

Imports $50,000,000 Exports $50,000,000 

Bank balances tn L . 10,000,000 Securities . . 1 0,000,000 

$60,000,000 $60,000,000 

The securities exported go into the “export items’* column, 
since these arc being purchased by individuals in L. Bank 
balances in L, which B’s banks have acquired (or more prop- 
erly, will acquire as soon as the bills of exchange arc paid 
in L) enter the “import items” column for the reason that 
these increased balances represent the import of short-term 
promises of L’s banLs to pay B’s banks, just as the securities 
sent abroad arc the long-term promises of B’s citizens to pay 
L’s citizens. 

If now the borrowers in B purchase $3,000,000 worth of ad- 
ditional imports and at the same time buy an extra S3,000,00( 

‘Ohlm, pp fit , p The letten used have been changed to corresponl 

with the usage in these psgei 
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of the products of B’s export industries, spending the re- 
maining $4,000,000 on domestic commodities and services, 
the balance of payments takes the following form : 

Import lUms Export Ittms 

Imports .... 553,000,000 Exports .... $47,000,000 
Bank balances in L . 4,000,000 Securities .... 10,000 000 

557,000,000 557,000,000 

The increase in imports furnishes a sufficiently enlarged 
demand and the decrease in exports a sufficiently reduced 
supply of foreign exchange to absorb 56,000,000 of the original 
$10,000,000 addition to the supply of exchange. To this 
extent, then, the alteration of B’s demands resulting from 
the initial transfer of purchasing power has brought about 
adjustment in the balance of payments, while a purely 
temporary measure of adjustment is provided by the willing- 
ness of B’s banks to hold additional balances in L. 

But the process of adjustment does not stop with these first 
reactions Should the banks in B not care to hold larger 
foreign balances, they may sell their surplus of bills to the 
Central Bank. The effect of this would be to give additional 
reserves to B banks, and would tend to generate an expansion 
of loans and deposits and thereivith increased business ex- 
penditures Undoubtedly some of these neivly-created funds 
would be used in the purchase of additional imports and for 
an increased home consumption of export goods, thereby 
still further exhausting the excess supply of exchange. So 
far as this development took place, the central bank would 
be relieved of its holdings of foreign balances. Only on the 
assumption that B was in the grip of a depression would the 
expansion of loans and deposits be unlikely to occur, owing 
to the absence of profitable opportunities for investment. 
Under such conditions, however, the volume of international 
lending is apt to be very small, if not altogether lacking. 

Thus in addition to the “primary” expansion of purchasing 
power in B resulting directly from the loan transaction itself, 
there may occur a “secondary” expansion as a consequence 
of an increase in the reserves of commercial banks. This 
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tendency toward an expansion of loans and deposits may be 
reenforced by the attitude of the central bank. As it discounts 
the surplus bills of exchange for the commercial banks, its 
own foreign currency reserves will g^o^v. Since under the 
gold standard these will be regarded as the equivalent of 
gold, the central bank will tend to adopt a more liberal credit 
policy, perhaps lowering its discount rate or even engaging 
in the open-market purchase of securities, thereby stimulating, 
or at least reducing the resistance to, a further expansion of 
credit. 

The rate of exchange on L, s\hich we have hitherto ignored, 
will, of course, tend to drop. It need not, how'cvcr, fall to 
the gold import point if the banks in B are walling to accept 
an increase in their foreign balances in lieu of gold, i.r., if 
their demand for balances in B is clastic within the range of 
the gold points. Because of the possibility of a speculative 
profit from a probable future nse in the value of L’s cuirencx , 
there is good reason for B’s banks to increase their balances 
in L. This reason is reenforced if, as is likely, discount 
rates in L rise. 

Up to this point, we have considered the processes of 
adjustment in the borrow'ing country alone. Opposite de- 
\clopmcnts will, however, tend to take place at the same 
lime in the lending countiy /\s tlie bills of exchange drawn 
on the basis of the securities exported from B arrive in L, 
their collection will invoUe a transfer of the ownership of 
bank deposits from ntirens of L to banks in B, Much 
depends, of course, on what L’s investors would have done 
with their funds had thc> not decided to bus securities of B 
They might ha\e used them to buy consumers’ goods, to 
invest in domestic securities, or thev might have hoarded them. 
If the first, there would be a drop in the demand for goods 
consequent upon the transfer of bank deposits to the owner- 
ship of banks in B Had the alternative been in\cstmcnt 
m domestic securities, the long-term rate of interest in I,. 
would tend to lie r.iised and the \olumcof home expenditure 
on capital goods checked. In case the alternative had been 
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hoarding, no changes in L’s demands could be assumed : the 
purchasing pouer of B’s borrowers would be increased by 
the sum placed at their disposal. 

If we may assume it as probable that the funds lent to B 
would have been distributed m some proportion among all 
three of these alternative uses, it is clear that there would be 
a net reduction in expenditures in L on commodities of various 
kinds. The demand for home- market goods as well as for 
imports and for exports w ould decline. To the extent to which 
the reduced domestic demand for her exports matched the 
increase in B’s demand for them, the only change would be in 
the destination of these products. The smaller demand for 
imports, so far at least as it affected imports from B, would 
appear in the latter country as a smaller supply of exchange, 
serxung to offset part of the increased supply resulting from 
the sale of securities. Part of the bank balances held in L 
by B’s banks could be used to satisfy the increased require- 
ments of B’s importers So far as this is the case, deposits 
originally transferred by investors in L to banks in B would 
be re-transferred by the latter to exporters in L. 

If the transfer of ownership of deposits from L’s citbens to 
banks in B results in their being put to uses where the \elocity 
of circulation is lower, or where they come less directly into 
contact \vith goods and services, the result in L will be defla- 
tionary. Incomes will tend to fall. As ^ve saw in the last 
chapter, this is a distinct possibility, inasmuch as foreign- 
owned deposits tend to be lent out in the money market of 
the country where they are held. 

In addition to the deflationary influence of reduced demands 
by L’s citizens for her own products, uncompensated by loans 
to industry out of the deposits now held by B’s banks, there 
may occur an actual contraction of the volume of credit. 
This will tend to be brought about if the foreign liabilities 
of L’s Central Bank increase or if its foreign assets (foreign- 
exchange reserves) decrease, although the central banking 
authorities may for domestic reasons prefer not to permit 
(or bring about) a rise of discount rates. Should a rise in 
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discount rates be allowed or encouraged, of course incomes 
and expenditures in L will tend to decline still further. 

Tlius far we have given no attention to the possibility of 
price changes in either of the two countries, having considered 
only the initial transfer of purchasing po%\cr and the shift 
in relative demands thereby permuted. That changes in 
relative prices may take place, however, is obvious. As the 
borrowers in B acquired their new funds, the demand for 
home-market goods, for imports, and for exports all sverc pre- 
sumed to increase. .So far as the increased demand for im- 
ports and exports is matched by a reduction in the demand 
for these things in L, the greatest stimulus to a rise of prices 
svill be felt in B’s home-market industries Output of their 
products will be enlarged, and the increased demand passed 
along to the factors of production. Those factors used in 
relatively greatest abundance in the domestic industries will, 
of course, be most affected Their prices will tend to rise 
most, since factors which arc more characteristic of the export 
industries will tend to shift away from the latter, where the 
increased demand in B may be offset by some reduction of 
demand in L. 

Given the volume of international lending whose effects we 
arc analysing, the extent of the relative rise in the prices ol 
home-market commodities and factors will depend upon two 
things; (1) the degree of credit expansion permitted, and 
(2) the volume of unemployed resources. The importance of 
credit c.vpaasion is obvious. With a considerable amount of 
idle resources, the chief effect of increased expenditures on 
home-market goods w’lll be a stimulation of output. Some 
rite of prices will probably occur, since costs will increase as 
the hitherto idle and presumably less efficient factors are put 
to work. Any rise of factor prices will appear only at a later 
date, as the surplus of unemployed agents is gradually ab- 
sorbed and the competition for their scrs’ices becomes keener. 

By a similar process of reasoning, we can sec that in L, 
provided the tendenerj' toward credit restriction is effective, 
the prices of home-market commodities and factors will tend 
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to fall relatively to those of imports and of exports. Increas- 
ing demand in B for these two latter types of products will 
help to maintain their average price level ; the decline in de- 
mand %vill thus be concentrated upon the domestic industries. 
For reasons the reverse of those set out above, any decline in 
prices will be aggravated the more restrictive is the credit 
policy adopted and the more numerous are the unemployed 
factors. 

Of the complex of interacting forces outlined in the fore- 
going passages, each and every one may not be operating 
simultaneously at any given moment. The process of adjust- 
ment is a gradual and cumulative one. This means, on the 
one hand, that there will ordinarily be some time lag before 
the loan installments will move entirely in the form of goods, 
and on the other hand, that this stage of final adjustment will 
be more promptly reached the more flexible is the credit 
policy of the countries concerned. If a considerable secondary 
expansion of purchasing power is permitted in the borrmving 
country', while some contraction takes place in the lending 
country, the relative change in incomes and in demands may 
be sufficient to establish a level of exports and imports which 
IS perfectly consistent with a steady flow of long-term capital. 
In terms of the illustration we have used, B’s imports come to 
exceed her exports by 510,000,000 a month, and are paid for 
by the export of securities of equivalent value. 

If, on the other hand, the banks (or the Central Bank) in 
B prevent an expansion of loans and deposits from taking 
place, while the Central Bank in L offsets the tendency to 
contraction with an expansionist policy, the entire burden of 
effecting the transfer of the loan installments in the form of 
goods is throsvn upon the primary change in purchasing 
power in B and L respectively. In that event the mechanism 
outlined would not have a chance to operate smoothly. Only 
part of the increased supply of exchange (in B) would be 
required to take care of increased imports and decreased 
exports. 'The remainder svould probably be used to bring 
gold from L to B, until the effects of the gold flow accomplished 
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by sheer economic pressure what \oluntary banking policy 
was not permitted to bring about. 

It has been pointed out in the last few lines that for the 
effective operation of the mechanism of “altered international 
demands,” as Ohlin has termed it, certain requirements of 
Credit policy must be met. ft is now necessary to indicate 
that a special assumption is required, not only to permit the 
mechanism to work smoothly, but also to get it started at all. 
That is, even the initial transfer of purchasing power cannot 
be made niihout a considerable movement of gold unless a 
certain condition is met This condition is that one of three 
alternatives be present . either the banks (or the Central Bank) 
in B must be willing to acquire balances in L , or L must have 
deposits in B against which the new bills of exchange can be 
offset ; or, finally , L must have balances in a third country 
which arc acceptable to B’s banks. If none of these altcr- 
mtucs IS available, gold must flow. If the banks in B are 
unwilling, for example, to hold additional balances in L ex’cn 
momentarily, the entire value of the initial loan installment 
must move in the form of gold, since it will take an appreciable 
interval of time for the borrowers to spend this installment 
and thereby to effect a change in the volume of imports and 
exports. If a temporary increase in L’s balances is permitted, 
then only the gap in the balance of payments not covered by 
increased imports and decreased exports need — in the 
absence of the “secondary” expansion of purchasing power 
— be filled with gold * 

As a matter of fact, one or another of these alternatives, 
amounting in effect to a short-term loan from B to L. usually 
is avail.ablc. Thus in the decade after the \S'ar, the foreign 
b.il.inccs of the leading trading countries (England. France, 
the United States) varied from year to year by sc%c'ral hundred 
million dollon. By such changes in foreign bank holdings, 
the initial transfer of purchasing power involved in an inter- 
national lending operation is made possible. Moreover, at 

• In ihc illustration on pap? 221, $4,000,000 in ?oId v«0uld base to (nose, 
lime E*$ banks peniut a bnef inerraie in ihnr foreign balances of $10,000,000. 
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least in the past, a flexible credit policy has facilitated the 
adjustments necessary to permit capital to move in the form 
of goods. This is clearly shown in the case of Canada’s 
heavy borrowings in the period 1900-1913, when Canadian 
bank deposits increased far more rapidly than net capital 
imports. The evidence also points to a similar conclusion 
with respect to American borrowing between 1860 and 1874.* 

Because the requirements of the “altered international 
demands” type of adjustment are, if not always, at least 
frequently met, capital movements can take place with the 
smoothness which provoked comment from Professor Taussig. 
That the necessary conditions are not invariably present, 
however, is made clear by the case of German reparations. 
One of the reasons why the transfer of reparations payments 
was of exceptional difficulty after 1928, when foreign loans 
to Germany practically ceased, was that Germany had no 
considerable foreign balances upon which to draw, while 
foreign banks were unwilling to increase their balances in 
that country. Having inadequate gold reserves, and being 
in any event prevented by the terms of the Dawes plan from 
permitting any substantial amount of these reserves to leave 
the country, the attempt to transfer reparations was ef- 
fectually checkmated * 

Wc may now briefly indicate some of the consequences of 
international capital movements, or more properly, of changes 
in international capital movements. Although the initial 
source of disturbance (changes in relative interest rates) 
affects m the first instance the flow of investment funds, the 
train of events set in motion by the process of adjustment soon 
leads to a disruption of industrial equilibrium. As a result 
of alterations m international demands evoked by the Initial 
transfer of purchasing power, the relative profitability of dif- 
ferent industries in both the borrowing and the lending 

‘For the evidence on the Canadian and Amcnean cases, see Angell, The 
ej hfernational Prices, Appendix B 

* For a /nost interesting diicuision of the issues involved in the German repara- 
tions case, see the controversy between Keynes and Ohlin m the Ecosuank 
jenirttai. Volume 3? (1929) , also Haberler, op. cit , pp. 66-76. 
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country is changed. If the altered volume of international 
investment is to be maintained, a new schedule of rates 
of industrial production and possibly also a new structure of 
prices must be brought into being. It is by a transfer of 
productive agents from the less to the more profitable lines 
of production in both countries, perhaps accompanied by a 
permanent alteration of relative prices, including factor prices, 
that adjustment to the new rate of flow of capital is effected. 
Once the industrial and price structure has become adjusted to 
the international movement of capital, so that loans are trans- 
mitted in the form of goods, we have a stable or equilibrium 
situation which may be expected to continue as long as the 
rate of inter national lending and borrowing remains unchanged. 

In addition to the disturbance of industrial equilibrium 
brought about by the international movement of capital, a 
second consequence is to be found in a tendency toward the 
disruption of monetary equilibrium. If before the period of 
lending began the effective volume of money, in both the 
lending and the borrowing country, was such as to promote a 
high and stable level of economic activity, then any contraction 
of the means of payment in the one or expansion thereof in 
the other would tend to bring about a deflationary or an 
inflationary movement. Under certain conditions a serious 
depression or boom might result. Where capital moves to a 
young and developing country, however, as was true of most 
of the large transfers of the hundred years prior to the World 
War, it may merely permit a more rapid growth to take place 
than would be possible but for the loans. Again, if, as is 
usually the case, the loans are concentrated in periods of 
active business in the lending country, the deflationary effect 
of the outward transfer will be confined to restraining the 
development of a boom. 

CHANCES IN INTERNATIONAL DEMANOS 

Of the various other sources of disturbance to international 
equilibrium, let us consider next a lasting change in inter- 
national demands. By this we mean a shift of the entire 
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demand schedule in question to the right or left, resulting in a 
permanently larger or smaller demand on the part of one 
country for a certain product (or products) of another country 
(or countries).* This shift might take place either gradually 
or suddenly. As a matter of fact such changes in demand 
are constantly occurring ; but, so far as the mechanism of in- 
ternational adjustment is concerned, they are often imper- 
ceptible, though perfectly obvious to the industries affected. 
This IS for the reason that several such changes may occur at 
the same time, but in such manner as to offset one another, or 
because still other forces, which taken alone would disturb 
the equilibrium of the balance of payments, may also operate 
simultaneous])' m a counterbalancing fashion. Here we shall 
consider the effects upon the balance of payments of an 
important increase in demand taken in isolation. 

Suppose, therefore, that the demand in the United States 
for the products of some foreign country increases sharply 
and remains at the new high level This may or may not 
bring about a rise in the American prices of the goods affected, 
thus causing trade disequilibrium. It is more likely that 
there will be some increase in prices to buyers both in the 
producing country and in the United States. In any event, 
a persisting increase in demand will stimulate output, thereby 
raising profits in the industries affected. In this way indus- 
trial equilibrium is upset and a tendency is established for 
resources to move into those more profitable lines of produc- 
tion. Wc may now turn to an examination of the steps by 
which equilibrium as between industries as well as equilib- 
rium in the balance of payments is restored * 

* Changes in tanfTs, which are an important wurce of disturbance to inter- 
national balances of payments, may be considered as falling under this heading 
of changes in international demands Thus an increase in the Amencan tariff 
on sugar would appear to Cuba and other exporters of sugar as a decre^ 
in our demand for this commodity, since with no change in their export price 
they would find it impossible to dispose of as Urge a quantity of sugar in our 
market as formerly 

* Equilibrium, that Ls, in the long-run sense of a flow of goods, services, ana 
investment responsive to balanced relations within and between the separate 
national economies. 
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The familiar short-term adjustments will first be called into 
play, tiding over the initial months of the disturbance in the 
balance of payments. The continued presence, however, of 
a cause giving rise to an excess in the demand for exchange 
will soon or late exhaust the possibility of reaching a balance 
by means of the reduction of foreign bank balances, short- 
term loans, and similar sources of a supply of exchange. As 
the limit of these expedients is reached, an outward flow of 
gold Will — m the absence of any check — tend to develop 
Other more basic mechanisms, however, will in the meantime 
have been called into operation. 

Since the increased demand for foreign products is not, we 
shall assume, being financed by a foreign loan, it can expand 
only at the expense of the demand for the output of home 
industries'* To the extent that foreign purchases expand, 
bank deposits %vhich would have been devoted to buying 
domestic goods are transferred to the purchase of foreign 
exchange.* Presumably not all industries producing com- 
modities for the domestic market will be affected equally. 
Some may suffer a serious reduction in demand, others a 
slight one ; still others may be, at least directly, unaffected. 

Consider what will happen in domestic industries which 
are faced with an adverse market. In those characterised 
by active price competition, prices and profits will fall, and 
marginal and sub-marginal producers will tend to be elimi- 
nated, until output attains a level consistent with the main- 
tenance of a rate of profit similar to that earned in industries 

* If the increased demand for certain foreign products is at the expense of 
our demand for other imports, it is obvious that no problem of adjusting our 
international balance of payments will arise It may be, of course, that adjust- 
ment will have to take place in other eountnes In any event, even if the 
shift in American demand affects industries all of which are located in the same 
country, a redirection of resources in that locality will be called for, 

’ This docs not mean that there will necessanly be a net reduction tn the 
total of demand deposits in the United States For although the increased 
demand for imports in itself leads to a destruction of demand deposits, these 
are im.-aedtafcly replaced by (he fenefing our of rhe proceeefs of foreign short- 
term loans. The funds thus lent, however, are likely to go into the stock 
exchange or other channels of the capital market rather than into industrial 
uses, owing to the decline in activity m domestic industnes 
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not affected by the change in demand. Where, on the other 
hand, imperfect competition or monopolistic elements arc 
predominant, price maintenance will probably be the rule, 
the consequences of the smaller demand being seen in reduced 
profits, output, and employment. While the tendency to the 
elimination of the less efficient producers is present, it may 
not operate if all units in the industry are substantial in size 
and well-equipped financially. Chronic under-employment 
of resources may continue for some years, until failure to re- 
place worn-out or obsolete equipment, or the secular growth 
of demand which accompanies an increase in population, or 
a combination of both influences, restores the level of profits.* 

Whether the depressed industries are or are not highly 
competitive in nature, there will be set up a tendency toward 
a reduction m the pay of the factors they use in relatively 
greatest abundance. The prices of factors used in common 
with the export industries will also tend to fall, immediately 
if immobility prevents them from shifting into export lines, 
ultimately as their movement increases competition in the 
latter area. So far as the remuneration of characteristic 
“export” factors is reduced, the prices of exports will likewise 
fall, thereby increasing the volume (and if foreign demands 
be elastic, the value) of our exports. At the same time, the 
reduction in the money incomes of the various agents of pro- 
duction resulting from depression in various domestic indus- 
tries will lead to a decline in our expenditure on imports. 

While these changes are taking place at home, an opposite 
chain of events will be worked out abroad. To the industries 

■ The primary rcduetion in incomej consequent upon the appearance of 
unemployment will tend to bring in it! wake a secondary decline in employ- 
ment in industnes whoie markets arc adveriely affected by the loss of purchasing 
power To preserve monetary cquiJibnum, it would be essential for the central 
banking authontiei to pursue a liberal credit policy, with the objective of 
countering the reduced acuvity in certain domestic industnes by encouraging 
increased activity in other lines 

It may be noted that the reduced activity in certain domestic industries 
Implies a similar reduction in the demand for working capital (and for lon^ 
ferns reqairaaettif as Tha wiU aci at aii oSTtat to the tetidexey 

higher interest rates anting from the decline in the foreign assets and the in- 
crease in the foreign babilitlei of the American banking system. 
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for whose commodities our demand has expanded, this will 
appear as a net increase in demand, Thb increase in demand 
is made effective, that is, the means of paying for the increased 
exports abroad arc provided by the expansion in the supply 
of money in the foreign market. This is brought about, it 
will be recalled, by the discounting in the foreign (eg., the 
London) money market of the finance bills drawn by American 
hanks and by the transfer to foreign ownership of idle Ameri- 
can balances abroad. In other words, the transfer of pur- 
chasing power effected by the movement of balances and of 
short-term capital permits the increase in American purchases 
to take place. 

The expenditure of these transferred funds then sets in 
motion longer-run mechanisms of adjustment similar in 
nature but opposite in direction to those operating in the 
United States. The prices of articles now in greater demand 
and of the export factors used m relatively great abundance 
in their production will tend to rise, as will likewise the 
profits of their producers. Higher profits and increasing 
demand will justify expansion in the industries affected.^ 
Both the increased rates of remuneration and the enlarge- 
ment of output \vill raise incomes, \vith the probable result 
of some additional expenditure on imports from the United 
States. Foreign export products other than those directly 
benefited by the increased American demand will be adversely 
affected by any rise in the price of export factors. The 
volume of these “other” exports will tend to diminish. 

If the decrease in our imports (other than those directly 
affected by the changes in demand) and the increase in our 
exports is insufficient to produce a balance in our international 
accounts, gold will commence to flow, operating through 
credit restriction to bring down American prices and incomes 
still farther, until a balance of payments is achieved. Under 
a “pure’* or “natural” gold standard, a restriction oE credit 

' Ttie net effect, abroad, of the transfer of purehasmf power is thus inflation- 
ary Whether monetary equilibrium is seriously upset depends upon the 
magnitude of the force operating (increased American demand) and upon the 
policy followed by the foreign monetary authorities. 
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will be brought about promptly, but e\en with a managed 
gold standard, credit contraction will ultimately become 
necessar>'. Adjustment will be more quick!) reached if at 
the same time the countries gaining gold permit an expan- 
sion of credit to stimulate a rise in their incomes. 

The end results from the point of Mew of the United 
States w'ill be: a re-alloca tion of the productite agents 
among the various domestic and export industries, a balance 
of pa)’ments that is in harmon) with the new' industrial 
relationships, probably lo^^ered rates of remuneration of the 
peculiarly domestic factors and lo\\ er prices for their products, 
and possibly somewhat Io^vcr prices of exports and of export 
factors. Abroad, in addition to a re-allocation of producti\c 
resources, prices of exports and of export factors in the coun- 
tries benefited by the increased demand should be higher. 
Possibly also commodity prices and rates of pay in ihcir 
domestic industries will have risen somewhat. \Vith regard 
to those industries and countries adversely affected by' de- 
clining American incomes, the reverse wall be true. The 
outcome of the process of change described would, of course, 
be affected quantitatively though not necessarily' qualitath cly' 
were we to assume the presence of unemployed factors both 
in the United States and abroad. For then the rise in the 
prices of export products and factors in foreign countries 
would be minimised, while the decline in domestic factor and 
commodity' prices in the United States would be intensified. 

CHANCES IN CONDITIONS OP SUPPLY 

Other ty'pes of disequilibrium in the balance of payments 
originating in a disturbance to industrial equilibrium arc 
those caused by changes in the underlying conditions of 
supply, as for example, relative technical backwardness of 
one country, e.xhaustion of certain of its important natural 
resources, or lasting devastation produced by war. Any 
such change, which for the sake of simplicity we shall assume 
affects all industries alike, would put the export industries 
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under severe pressure since it %vould mean a rise in their costs 
relative to those ruling abroad. This rise in relative costs 
would appear to producers in the country in question (A) as 
a reduction in the foreign demand for their output. For if 
they attempted to charge a price sufficient to cover costs, 
foreign buyers would turn exclusively to the lower-cost 
foreign producers. To maintain their export sales, A’s 
exporters must meet the foreign price 

The reaction to this sort of situation would not be the 
same in all export industries, but would vary with the com- 
petitive nature of each particular industry and tvith the 
relative importance of its domestic and its foreign markets 
Fully competitive industries ivould tend to respond by lower- 
ing the prices of their products to meet foreign competition. 
Production would continue, though at a loss (or at least, with 
subnormal profits), marginal firms would gradually be 
eliminated, and economic resources would be transferred to 
other lines Eventual equilibrium might be achieved with a 
smaller volume of exports produced at low'er cost, provided 
that w'ages fell (owing to the pressure of unemplosunent) or 
that employers managed to introduce improved technique or 
equipment. Otherxvise, the only apparent solution w'ould 
be a gradual withdrawal from the export market with output 
limited to what could be profitably disposed of at home.* 
The more important the foreign market, the more serious 
would be the necessary readjustments. 

Industries characterised b)" very imperfect conditions of 
competition, on the other hand, would tend to maintain 
prices and let the foreign market go. Elimination of in- 
dividual producers would be slow, especially if the industries 
concerned were made up of large and well-financed units. 
As with the similar situation considered in the discussion of a 

‘ Something very like this hypothetical situauon has e\er since the War 
isnsitwmvb* Sn-rtntrV- erepurf — ccrrtoiT (exrtiW, coai’, sAip- 

butldin^. and iron and steel Her case has been complicated by the presence, 
in addition to some dettree of technical backwardness, of many other factors, 
>n particular an overvalued currency (1925-31) and a shift in world demand 
■mm coal to petroleum 
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change in international demands, chronic under-empIoymcnt 
of resources might continue for some time, until a slower rate 
of replacement together with the secular growth of demand 
restored a more normal relationship between capacity and out- 
put. The seriousness of the situation would be determined, as 
under conditions of competition, by the relative importance 
of the foreign market. 

Whatever the competitive status of each export industry, 
there will take place a reduction of exports which will be 
permanent unless costs are reduced sufficiently, by one means 
or another, to restore foreign sales to their old volume. In 
any event, the total value of exports is almost certain to be 
permanently lower, except m the unlikely event that some of 
A’s producers succeed in reducing their costs below the level 
of their foreign competitors. In each instance also there is a 
serious reduction of incomes, owing to the presence of un- 
employment and to the reduction of profits The export 
industries generally will be less profitable than domestic in- 
dustries, which provides the chief motive to a re-allocation of 
resources (restoration of industrial equilibrium) 

In spite of the fact that incomes in A are smaller, it is not to 
be expected that the decline in exports will be matched by an 
equivalent decline in imports, since only a portion of the lost 
incomes was formerly spent on imported products. The 
primary fall in employment in the export trades will of 
course tend to produce a secondary reduction of employment, 
which in turn operates to reduce imports To the extent to 
which this occurs, the need for movements of short-term 
capital or of gold is diminished ‘ No significant increase in 

•The situation under discussion involves a diminution in the supply of 
foreign exchange rather than an increase in the demand The rate of exchange 
will rise, and as in the other cases discussed, this will tend to evote additional 
supplies of foreign exchange by way of inroads on banlcers' foreign balances 
and short-term foreign loans Funds made available from these sources will 
fill in the gap in the balance of payments, permitting A’s purchases of imports 
to be maintained in spite of the shrinkage of her exports Soon or late the 
processes of adjustment discussed above must rectify the unbalanced relation- 
ship of exports and imports, else they will be reenforced by the deflationary' 
effects of an outflow of gold 
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long-term borrowing from abroad or decrease in long-term 
lending by A, either of which would serve to counteract the 
effect on the balance of payments of the reduction in exports, 
is to be anticipated. If anything, the export of capital might 
be expected to increase, o\ving to the depressed condition of 
A’s export industries and to the tendency for this state of 
affairs to spread to other fields of production, thus making 
investment in the securities of other countries appear more 
attractive. If large individual and corporate incomes, which 
provide the bulk of savings in industrial nations, are seriously 
reduced, this tendency might be partially offset. 

We must also take into account the disturbance of monetary 
equilibrium brought about by the decline in output, employ- 
ment, and incomes. The central banking authorities may, 
by inaugurating a liberal credit policy (aided perhaps by 
government expenditure on public works) be able to prevent 
the deflationary effects of depression in the export industries 
from spreading throughout the economy. Such action would 
require courage, for it would have to be undertaken in the 
face of a tendency for the central bank’s foreign balances and 
gold reserves to decline. Moreover, the policy itself, if suc- 
cessful, would increase this foreign drain by maintaining the 
level of incomes and thus the demand for imports, as well as by 
reducing the stimulus to inward movements of short-term 
capital (low instead of high discount rates) The natural 
policy under the implicit rules of the gold standard would be 
just the opposite : namely, an attempt to encourage the 
inflow and discourage the outflow of short-term funds by the 
introduction of measures designed to raise short-term rates 
of interest (open-market sales of securities, raising the redis- 
count rate). 

Here we gain our first glimpse of the sort of dilemma which 
may frequently arise to plague the monetary authorities of 
a gold-standard nation. ShaJi they choose to promote, by 
every means available to them, the maintenance of monetary 
equilibrium within the country, with the possible result that 
the foreign drain on the gold reserves of the country may 
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necessitate the abandonment of the gold standard? Or shall 
they take action which is calculated to reduce the strain on 
the central bank’s reserves and thus to preserve the gold 
standard intact, but which inevitably reenforces powerfully 
operating deflationary forces^ This dilemma poses an issue 
of major importance — the compatibility of the gold standard 
with an adequate degree of monetary autonomy — an issue 
which we shall examine at some length in a later chapter.* 

Thus we see that what begins as a disturbance in the in- 
dustrial sphere (technological backwardness, etc.), upsetting 
the balance between industries and dislocating the balance of 
payments, tends through its consequences to disrupt the 
operation of the economy as a whole A central banking 
policy designed to facilitate the transfer of men and resources 
from depressed to more active industries and to maintain 
general business activity at as high a sustainable level as 
possible (t.e , to restore industrial and monetary equilibrium) 
tends to hasten the decline of exports, sustain the level of 
imports, and thus to accentuate the initial disturbance in the 
balance of payments. Movements of short-term capital to 
perform the function of temporary adjustment are made all 
the more necessary, yet at the same time arc retarded 
The gap in the balance of payments must somehow be filled ; 
the rapid exhaustion of the country’s foreign balances and 
depletion of its gold reserves appears inevi table. In the end, 
the gold standard may have to be abandoned Adjustment 
to the price disparity which started the trouble will then be 
reached vta an alteration m the relationship of the maladjusted 
country’s currency to the currencies of other countries by 
a change in exchange rates). 

On the other hand, a central banking policy calculated to 
guard the country’s gold reserves by attracting foreign short- 
term capital increases the difficulties of industrial readjustment 
by lowering the level of business activity in industries toward 
which idle export factors might move. A restrictive credit 
policy, by stimulating latent and active deflationary forces, 

‘ See Part II, Chapter XI 
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tends to bring about general deflation. Perhaps in the 
end such a line of attack might solve the problem of a con- 
tinuing disequilibrium m the balance of payments by forcing 
down costs in the export industries sufficiently to bring exports 
to a level adequate to keep the international accounts in 
balance without the need for short-term adjustment items 
If, however, costs are. resistant to downward pressure,* the 
outcome may be a prolonged period of industrial stagnation, 
with no fundamental adjustment taking place either in in- 
dustry, in the monetary field, or in the balance of pa-ynnents, 
and with a continuing gap in the international accounts 
filled by an inward movement of short-term capital from 
abroad. This was England’s experience in the late 1920's 
under just such a policy, and there is no reason to beheve 
that under similar circumstances another country might not 
labor under the same difficulties.* 

Sufficient has been said in the foregoing pages to indicate 
the nature of monetary disequilibrium and how, once es- 
tablished, such disequilibrium can affect a country’s balance 
of payments. Morem^er, fuller discussion ivill be accorded 
this topic in a later chapter * Nonetheless, certain aspects of 
monetary disequilibrium, in particular its relation to the 
balance of payments, require at least brief systematic treat- 
ment at this point. 


WONETARY DISEqUtLIBRIUSr 

Disturbance to monetary equilibrium in one country 
affects its balance of payments in several ways, certain of which 
offset one another An increase in the volume of effective 
money ivhich brings about an expansion in output and in- 
comes tends directly, through the expenditure of part of the 

* As, €g , vages, transportation charges, public utility rates, and products 
subject to price control of one form or another 

’ I hasten to recall the reader’s mmd to the fact that England’s problem was 
cvTnrpftcatinJ fcy orervatuaaon of (Ae pouncf and by adverse changes in inter- 
national demands Without these complications, her troubles would doubtless 
have been less severe, though of the same basic nature 
•Part 11, Chapter XI. 
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additional incomes on internationally-traded commodities, to 
increase imports and decrease exports. The balance of the 
international accounts is disrupted. The rate of exchange 
rises, and a mobilisation of foreign balances, an inflow of 
short-term capital, and possibly an outflow of gold serve to 
Increase the supply of exchange needed to meet the relative 
increase in the demand therefor. 

As output, employment, and incomes increase, this upward 
movement in the level of business activity serves to reenforce 
itself. Investment prospects improve as the increasing de- 
mand for goods gives rise to higher profits from production. 
Prices on the stock market will tend to reflect the higher level 
of business earnings, which at the same time act as a stimulus 
to an inward movement of long-term foreign capital. This 
inflow of long-term capital (probably directed principally 
into stocks rather than bonds) may entirely replace the initial 
movements of short-term funds. Thus after a period of time 
varying with the speed with which profits rise, the initial 
monetary disturbance, which at first upset the equilibrium in 
the balance of payments, brings into play a force which 
performs the role of restoring balance. 

Equilibrium in the balance of payments may, however, be 
achieved by another route ' namely, through the effects of a 
possible spread of increased business activity to other coun- 
tries. An extension of the area of more active business tends 
to be brought about in two ways as a consequence of the 
disturbance in the first country’s (A) balance of payments. 
The expenditure of some portion of A’s larger income on im- 
ports gives a direct stimulus to an expansion of industry 
abroad. Moreover, the international transfer of purchasing 
power which occurs as part of the short-run mechanism of 
adjustment provides foreign business men with additional 
funds for increased operations and is thus definitely of an 
inflationary tendency. If any gold moves from A, this 
tendency is reenforced.^ 

• Naturally, the itrength of these tnflauonary forces abroad will depend upon 
the economic importance of A, the country m which the upswing starts Also 
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Provided these forces succeed in inaugurating an expansion 
of industrial operations in whatever area they affect, this 
area (perhaps consisting of several countries) will now tend 
to have an adverse trade balance. But this will assist in the 
adjustment of A’s balance of payments, since her exports will 
increase. If the increase in incomes abroad is equal to the 
increase in incomes within A’s borders, the balances of pay- 
ments of all the countries involved will tend to be brought 
into equilibrium by means of changes on the goods side. 
The underlying situation everywhere, however, is by hy- 
pothesis characterised by monetary disequilibrium. If un- 
checked, the boom may proceed on its upward course until 
all countries are involved in collapse and depression, to some 
degree s)"nchronised by a process of reactions opposite in 
direction to those just considered. 

Again, it should be noted that the spread of boom condi- 
tions outside the country where they originate (A) will tend 
to check the movement of long-term capital in that direction, 
since more attractive opportunities for investment will now be 
available over a wider area. Instead of an inflow of long- 
term capital, a readjustment in the relation of exports and 
imports will restore equilibrium in A’s balance of payments. 
If, on the other hand, the inflationary tendencies do not 
spread from A to B, C, D, etc., the export of long-term capital 
from the latter countries to A will, by decreasing the availa- 
bility of capital for home investment and thereby raising 
long-term interest rates, exert a deflationary influence in 
the capital-exporting countries. This ivill neutralise the 
effect of the inflationary forces emanating from A. Whether, 
in regions external to A, expansion or contraction dominates 
or whether the two sets of forces offset one another depends 
upon the response to the initial impetus — the increase of 
A’s imports and the decrease in her foreign balances and in 
her gold reserves. This cannot be determined in advance, 

to be reckoned wilh u the relative importance in A of domestic and of inter- 
national trade The smaJJer is the proportion of forei^ to domesne trade, 
the more readily vsill an inflationary movement take hold tvithin the country, 
and the less strong will be (he tendency for it to spread to other nations 
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but will vary with the sensitiveness of different national 
economies to such stimuli, with the state of business condi- 
tions when these stimuli operate,^ and with the policy of the 
central banks. In any event, if business abroad responds 
positively to the initial impulses, the prospect of a movement 
of long-term capital to A is diminished and the chances of a 
general spread of rising business activity are greatly increased,* 
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Tlin MECHANISM OF INTERNATIONAL ADJUST- 
MENT UNDER PAPER-CURRENCY CONDITIONS 

T he basic principles underlying the determination of 
the rate of exchange were formulated in Chapter VIII, 
where one of the leading points brought out was that 
the rate of exchange is merely a price, and that, like any price, 
it is fixed as usual by tlic interaction of die forces of supply 
and demand. Moreover, it was made clear that the level 
at any time of the demand and of the supply of exchange, 
and hence of the rate of exchange, is affected, through the 
forward exchanges, by anticipations as to the nature of the 
forces likely to affect it in the future. 

In the succeeding chapter, we saw that the general prin- 
ciples of tlic supply and demand analysis explained the 
determination of the rale of exchange under gold-standard 
conditions. These same principles also apply when the 
currencies of the countries in question arc on an inconvert- 
ible paper basis There is, however, at least one important 
difference between the two cases. The limits to the range 
of fluctuations in the rate of exchange between gold-standard 
countries, provided by the gold import and c.xport points, 
arc not present in the case of paper exchanges. It would 
appear, tlicrcforc, that the rate of exchange as between 
nations on the paper standard is free to fluctuate without 
limit. The question may be and indeed has been asked, 
however: Is this true, or is there some sort of limit, perhaps 
flexible, imposed upon movements of the exchange rate 
under tlicse conditions? An attempt to answer this question 
will be the first task, and one of the major concerns, of this 
chapter 
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THE DOCTRINE OF PURCHASING POWER PARITY 

During the years immediately after the War there was 
enunciated a doctrine \vhich holds that in the case of the 
exchanges between countries using inconvertible paper 
currencies, there is a basic rate of exchange from which the 
actual day-to-day rate may deviate, but toward which the 
actual rate constantly tends as a norm or equilibrium rate.^ 
According to this view, while there are no rigid limits to 
fluctuations similar to the gold export and import points, 
yet the market rate cannot depart iv'idel y from the basic rate, 
called the purchasing power par. Any variations from that 
rate, iris held, promptly set into action forces tending to drive 
the rate back to the normal level. Thus the purchasing 
power par of exchange occupies a place similar to that of the 
mint par. It is a rate of exchange about which actual rates 
fluctuate in response to the play of the forces of supply and 
demand, but from which they cannot stray very far.* 

How do \vc know the value of this par of the paper ex- 
changes^ The mint par of the gold standard is determined 
by the relative weight of the gold in the two currency units 
compared No such simple calculation can be used to derive 
purchasing po^vcr par, however. In the case of paper 
exchanges, the point of departure for determining this equi- 
librium rate is as follows: It is to be presumed that the 
reason for wanting a foreign currency is its power to command 
goods in the foreign country, that is, its purchasing power. 
The purchase of such a currency is an exchange of domestic 
purchasing power for foreign purchasing power. Hence 


* The theory of purchaimg power parity was first developed in the opening 
year* of the nineteenth century by a group of English vmiers, its clearest state- 
ment being provided by John Wheatley (1803) The formulation of this doc- 
trine during the War years by Professor Gustav Cassel consequently must be re- 
garded as a revival rather than as a completely original statement of the theory 
(See Angell, Tkt TTupry ej Intttnaltanal Prictt, pp 52, 18S ) 

* AtlenUon should be called to the fact that while under the gold standard 
there is no tendency for the actual rate to approximate to mint par, but rather 
to stay within a certain range of that rate, under paper-currency conditions 
purchasing power par is a rate toward which actual rates will constantly tend. 
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the relative purchasing power of two currencies should be 
the chief factor determining the exchange rate, which is 
merely the price of one currency in terms of another. More- 
over, that rate of exchange %vhich expresses the relative 
purchasing poWer of two currencies will be a basic equilibrium 
rate, for the reason that any divergence from such a rate will 
undervalue one currency in terms of the other, thereby 
stimulating a demand for the undervalued currency and 
driving the exchange rate toward the equilibrium position.^ 
To illustrate, let us suppose that Great Britain and the 
United States are both using inconvertible paper currencies, 
and that an exchange rate of $5.00 to the pound exactly 
equalises the purchasing power of the two currencies. This 
means that a given sum of pounds spent in Britain will 
purchase as many goods in general as five times as many 
dollars expended in the United States (ignoring transport 
charges). If, however, the purchasing power of the two 
currencies remaining the same (that is, assuming no change 
in the price levels in the two countries), the rate of exchange 
should fall to $4 00, the pound would be undervalued, since 
one could for this sum buy as many goods in Great Britain 
as it would require $5.00 to purchase in the United States. 
Increased purchases of sterling by Americans, decreased 
purchases of dollars by the British, would quickly be stimu- 
lated, this increase in the demand and decrease in the supply 
of British currency continuing until the rate of exchange 
reached $5.00 again. Equilibrium would then be reestab- 
lished, with each country exporting only those commodities 
which it could produce at an absolutely lower money cost. 

* This formulation of the theory of purchasing power par is what Professor 
Figou calls the “positive” part of the doctrine “ . . whereas the positive 
doctrine asserts that exchange will be in equilibrium at any time if the rate 
then ruling makes the external and internal purchasing powers ofstcrimg equal, 
the comparative doctrine asserts that, if we start from a position of equilibrium 
and conditions alter, the consequent chan^t m the norm of exchange wUl be 
proportionate to the thange in the ratio between sterling and dollar prices ” 
(A C Pigou, “The Poreign Exchanges,” CluajUrly Jour aj Economus, Vol 37 
(1922), p 64 Also reprinted in Essayt tn Apphed Skonomics, P. S. King & Son, 
London, 1930.) The comparative form of the doctrine is elaborated in the 
next paragraph but one in the text. 
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In actual practice, the only' method of comparing the 
buying power of two currencies is by means of indices of 
prices. These permit the comparison, however, not of the 
absolute levels of purchasing power at a given date, but only 
of changes in purchasing pow'er relative to some previous 
date. Hence the comparative form of the doctrine of 
purchasing power par, which asserts that ciianges in the 
equilibrium rate of exchange must conform to changes in 
the ratio of price levels, is the one which is relevant to practi- 
cal problems 

To compute that rate of exchange which will equalise the 
value of two currencies now (the current purchasing power 
par), we must multiply some previously existing equilibrium 
rate of exchange by the relatH'C change in price levels since 
the equilibrium date. The previous equilibrium rate may 
be chosen on the basis of objective evidence indicating that, 
at that time and at that rate, the balance of payments of 
each of the two countries was in substantial equilibrium. 
Expressed as an arithmetical formula, purchasing power 
par = old equilibrium rate X ratio of price levels in the 
two countries, or, Rp — RnY. Pi/Pz- 

Again using our hypothetical illustration of Great Britain 
and the United States under paper-money regimes, let us 
assume that m a certain year (I) the rate of exchange at 
$5.00 produced equilibrium in the international accounts of 
the two nations. Assume also that several years later (say 
year VI) the price level in the United States has risen to 
twice Its height m the year I, while the British price level 
has remained unchanged Purchasing power par for year 
VI (/?,) then equals $5.00 X 200/100 or $10.00. If instead 
of rising 100%, prices m the United States had risen only 
50% while m Great Britain the index had increased by 
20%, our calculation would be $5.00 X 150T20 = $6.25. 
Incidentally, this change in the illustration indicates clearly 
one peculiarity of purchasing power par : It is not a stable, 
unchanging par, but rather one varying with relative fluctua- 
tions in price levels. 
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DEVIATIONS FROM PURCHASING POWER PAR 

■n the most ardent advocate of the purchasing power 
doctrine does not deny that the actual rate of exchange 
may deviate from the theoretical norm. Thus Cassel, for 
example, distingubhes deviations both of a permanent and 
of a temporary nature. 

A permanent departure of the day-to-day rate of exchange 
from the par determined by relative price levels will result 
whenever the movement of trade is relatively more obstructed 
in one direction than another. Such obstructions might be 
provided either by restrictions on exports (direct prohibition, 
export duties, licensing of exports) or by impediments to 
importation (customs duties, import quotas, etc.). Export 
restrictions, since they reduce the uses to w hich foreigners can 
put the money of the country imposing them, tend to low'er 
the international value of its currency. That is, the demand 
for its currency in the foreign-exchange markets of the world 
is dimimshed and its price thereby lowered. Import restric- 
tions operate in an opposite manner. The country' appljing 
them in effect forbids its citizens the free use of their hold- 
ings or acquisitions of foreign money Such a limitation of 
the right of purchasing abroad reduces the demand for for- 
eign currency, or, from the point of view of other nations, 
causes a diminution in the supply of exchange on the country 
restricting imports. The rate of exchange on that nation 
thus tends to rise. 

The under- or ov erv’aluation of the currency of a country 
introducing either of these types of trade obstruction is per- 
manent in the sense that it will continue so long as the 
obstruction is present. There b, of Course, no reason to 
expect a deviation from purchasing poiver par of thb nature 
to be self-correcting, since the continuation of the trade 
restriction effectively jirev'ents any readiustment. Thus, 
to continue our earlier illustration, if purchasing power par 
between Great Britain and the United States were $5.00, 
while the imposition in the former country of restrictions 
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on the export of goods had caused the exchange rate to fall 
to $4.50, there would be every reason to expect it to remain 
at this undervalued level. Under ordinary circumstances, 
such an undervaluation of the pound would lead to consider- 
able increase in the demand for British currency, since in 
view of the relative levels of prices, previously imported 
commodities would be obtainable at bargain rates, while a 
wide range of goods (in addition to the normal imports) 
could now be obtained more cheaply in England than in the 
United States, In the case under consideration, however, 
any such automatic readjustment is ruled out, owing to the 
fact that even though pounds sterling can be obtained at 
what seem to be bargain-counter rates, they cannot be put to 
their customary use.' 

In addition to these permanent deviations of exchange 
rates, there are many possible reasons for expecting temporary 
deviations. Thus the world may, because of the budgetary 
situation in a given country, anticipate a further internal 
depreciation of its currency. Individuals who have claims 
upon the inflation-ridden nation will hurry to dispose of 
them; those who have payments to make in that country 
will postpone settlement of them. Thereby the supply of 
exchange is increased at the same time that the demand is 
diminished, and the anticipated internal depreciation becomes 
foreshadowed in an earlier external depreciation of the 
currency. Likewise, excessive speculation in a depreciated 
currency may serve to push its value temporarily above or 
below the paper par. Again, if a country dumps its cur- 
rency upon the foreign-exchange markets at any price 
obtainable, in a desperate effort to secure foreign funds, the 

* The full impact of export restrictions would naturally result only if these 
trade ohstruclions were of an all-round, uniform character, applying equally 
to all existing or potential exports If they were imposed only on current 
actual export*, or merely on certain ones of these, undervaluation of the pound 
would stimulate exports of Bntish products whose prices at the undervalued 
rate of exchange were now lower than those of tti^ar commodities abroad. 
These opportimaes of tciecCiv<c rww oses of ehc toidervaJtwd ctcfreisej’ wiswJd 
thus bnng about a resival in the foreign demand for sterling and a recovery of 
some part of the initial decline in the rate of exchange 
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appearance of this abnormal supply of exchange will tend 
greatly to depress the rate. In the years immediately after 
the War, Germany was a particularly serious offender in 
this respect. Indeed, she added insult to injury when, by 
the imposition of drastic export restrictions, she in effect 
refused to honor the currency she had sold abroad in such 
large quantities. 

Having now dealt at least briefly ^vith various types of 
deviations from the normal or equilibrium rate of exchange, 
it will be well if, before proceeding to a consideration of 
certain leading criticisms of the purchasing power doctrine, 
we attempt to assay the significance of that theory. If the 
doctrine of purchasing power par is correct, it means that 
— with the exceptions noted — the rate of exchange will 
be determined by the relative purchasing power of the two 
currencies compared. Moreover, since the forces which 
determine the internal purchasing power of a currency 
(i.r., the price level) are to be found primarily in the monetary 
and fiscal policies followed, it is implied that these policies 
are the basic determinants of the rate of exchange. 

Up to this point our attention has been directed primarily 
to an understanding of a widely-held theory of the normal 
equilibrium rate of exchange under paper-currency conditions. 
The question naturally arises, hotvever, how valid is this 
doctrine? Docs it furnish a reliable guide as to what we may 
expect (he level of exchange rates to be, allowing for the 
effects of disturbing influences? Are the reasons advanced 
to support the supposed dominance on the foreign-exchange 
markets of comparative price levels convincing^ 

The theory of purchasing po^ver par has, as a matter of 
fact, by no means gone unchallenged. To an examination 
of the leading criticisms of this doctrine we shall now 
turn, attempting in the process to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion as to ^vhether purchasing power par may 
legitimately be regarded as a true norm or equilibrium 
rate of exchange toward which current rates are constandy 
tending. 
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CRITICISMS OF FURCIIASINC POWER PAR 

The definitive criticism of the positive form of the doctrine 
of purchasing power par has been enunciated by Professor 
Pigou. 

If it were the fact that all commodities produced »n either of two 
countries flowed without cost between them. Professor Cassel's 
positive doctrine uTiuld follow' immediately. But a large number 
of commodities not only fail to flow without cost but do not flow' 
at all There is no necessity, in order that CTChangc equilibrium 
mav be established, for the internal purchasin': power of sterling 
in rcspeci of these commodiucs to be the same as its external 
purchasing powrr 

There is no reason to expect that the prices of the various sorts 
of non-traded and pan tally- traded goods will bear the same 
ratio to the prices of traded goods in different countnes. Con- 
sequently, there is no ground for as^umins; that, even in the 
absence of one-sided obstacles to trade, the rate of exchange 
which conforms to purchasing power pantx’, as defined b) 
Professor Cassel, will be identical with, or even in the close 
neighbourhood of, the equilibrium rate The positive doctrine 
of purchasing power parities cannot, therefore, be maintained 
without reservations and qualifications so extensive as practically 
to destroy it * 

Although this argument effcctixcly destroys the positive 
form of the doctrine, it docs not neccssanly mean, as Professor 
Pigou goes on to state, that the comparative part of the theory’ 
is Hkcw'isc imabd. For cx'cn though wc calculate purchasing 
power par by means of index numbers which include both 
traded and non-traded goods, nonetheless if the prices of 
both kinds of commodities mox’C together, changes in the 
price ratios will necessitate a proportional change in the 
exchange rate if equilibrium in trade is to be preserved.’ 

A proviso introduced above, to the effect that the prices 
must be assumed to move together, suggests a really damaging 
' op ni , pp 64-65 

* It K obvious that if the indicn used to calculate purchasitiR power par 
included only internationaj pnees, then, provided they moved together, the 
comparative form of the doctnne would become a truism For changes in 
the exchange rate mu't correspond exactly to changes in the prices of inter- 
nationally-cradcd goods, again provided the Utter move equally. 
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fessor Cas?el. Thus in discussing the calculation of par after 
a period of currency depreciation he says : 

In doing so, to be exact, we must presuppose that no other 
changes have taken place If in each country prices are unaltered 
in their relation to one another, but have only undergone a com- 
mon me, then there is nothing to prevent our supposing the 
balance of trade between the countries to be unaltered.* 

Now while in times of extreme inflation this assumption may 
perhaps be justified for rough work, it is never entirely valid, 
and under more normal circumstances is quite unwarranted. 
For relative prices within each country are constantly varying. 
And whether the price levels rise, fall, or remain the same, 
these variations in price structures may seriously affect the 
total purchases by each country of another country’s goods, 
thereby altering the demand and supply of foreign exchange 
which meet in the foreign-exchange market and determine 
the exchange rate. 

The most damaging criticism of the purchasing power parity 
doctrine aims directly at its fundamental assumption. This, 
repeated m Cassel’s words, is: 

Our willingness to pay a certain price for foreign money must 
ultimately and essentially be due to the fact that this money 
possesses a purchasing power as against commodities and services 
in that foreign country ‘ 

Against this it has been urged* that foreign purchasing power 
is wanted, not to buy commodities in general or in the 
abstract, but for the purchase of particular commodities. 
Foreign-exchange rates, m ocher words, reflect a demand for 
purchasing power for specific purposes, not for general, all- 
round use. With respect to this kind of demand, any price 
/eve/ is simply irrelevant; what is significant is the price of 
each individual good or service. This much was intimated 
in the foregoing paragraph, where it was shown that individual 

* Cajsel, Gustav, Momy and rorttgn Cxckangi ajter 1014, p 14t. 

• Cajsd, ep , p 1 38. 

*Ohhi» u the first, to my knowledge, to have stated this objection See 
his InUrregtonal and Inter nahanal Trade, Chapter XXV. 
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price changes, in the absence of any alteration in the price 
level, might require for equilibrium in the balance of pay- 
ments a quite different rate of exchange from the calculated 
purchasing power par. Factors, like monetary policy, which 
affect individual prices and through them the price level, do, 
“like other variations, alter the supply and demand schedules 
in the foreign exchange market, and thereby, and only 
thereby, the exchange rates.”* Changes in any other factors 
relevant to the foreign exchange market, such as interest 
rates, insurance or shipping charges, or even internal freight 
rates, may by increasing or decreasing the demand or supply 
of foreign exchange necessitate an alteration in the rate of ex- 
change which produces equilibrium in the balance of pay- 
ments, quite without any variation in relative price levels. 

The conclusion to which these various criticisms inevitably 
lead is that the doctrine of purchasing power par does not 
provide us with a theoretically defensible equilibrium rate 
of exchange. The weight of critical analysis in the years 
since the War has been such that the theory no longer com- 
mands wide acceptance among economists. While it cannot 
stand close examination, nonetheless it does retain a limited 
usefulness. In circumstances in which fluctuations in the 
value of money predominate over other economic forces, 
calculation of a purchasing power par may provide a useful 
first rough approximation of the tendency of the exchange 
rate betiveen countries on an inconvertible-paper-currency 
basis. At certain periods, as for example betivecn 1919 
and 1923 and even later, inflation in most countries of Europe 
was the most important single influence affecting individual 
prices and thereby the course of trade. For these years, 
then, when it was most popular, the doctrine of purchasing 
power parity had a distinct usefulness and a limited validity 
which it can possess only in times of currency disturbances, 
fn addition, it served in this period to disabuse people’s 
minds of a persistent belief that the old pre-War gold parities 
still represented a normal rate of exchange, and to substitute 
550 . 
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in place of this belief a concept of the equilibrium rate more 
suited to the changed conditions. 

If, however, purchasing power par does not provide us 
With a normal or equilibrium rate of exchange toward which 
actual rates constantly tend, can it be said that there is any 
such thing as an equilibrium rate under paper currency 
conditions? The answer, for which the elements have 
already been suggested, must be rather unsatisfactory to the 
person who quite naturally likes to have some at least relatively 
fixed and immutable standard m every branch of affairs. 
For all we can say is that the equilibrium rate of exchange 
is whatever rate brings about stable equilibrium in the 
balance of payments, which means in effect that it must 
bring the two related price systems (interpreted in the 
broadest sense) into a stable relationship with one another. 
Moreover, this equilibrium rate will change whenev'er 
there takes place an alteration in the underlying basic condi- 
tions In other words, it will fluctuate in accord with varia- 
tions in commodity prices, in factor prices, in costs of transfer, 
in the volume of international loans, or in the level or elastic- 
ity of demand schedules. The concrete significance of this 
conclusion can best be brought out by considering the effects 
of disturbances to the balance of payments, that is, the 
mechanism of adjustment to disturbances of equilibrium 
under paper-currency conditions. To thb subject we may 
now turn our attention. 

THE MECHANISM OF ADJUSTMENT 

(1) General Considerations: Stable vs. Flexible Exchange Rates . — 
In Chapter IX, stress was laid on the fact that with the 
appearance of any form of disturbance of the balance of 
payments, the initial stages of adjustment take the form of 
movements of short-term capital and balances which in 
effect bring about a transfer of purchasing pow'er toward 
the country which would — in their absence — receive gold. 
These movements are possible because of the comparative 
rigidity of exchange rates under gold-standard conditions 
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As these near their upper, or lower limits (gold export or 
gold import points), the risk of further fluctuation in the same 
direction becomes smaller and smaller, inducing the specula- 
tive purchase of funds on the country >vhose currency is 
falling in terms of others, and vice versa. Changes in the 
relative level of discount rates resulting from pressure on the 
balance of pa>Tnents stimulate a similar movement of short- 
term credits of a financial rather than of a speculative 
nature. If an international transfer of purchasing power is 
not brought about by these means, it will be effected by a 
flow of gold. 

The opinion has been %vidcly held that under paper-cur- 
rency conditions, no transfer of purchasing pow er is possible. 
According to this view, the excessive risk of exchange-rate 
fluctuations precludes financial or speculative movements of 
short-term funds of an adjusting nature.* Gold being no 
different from silver, platinum, or any other precious metal 
when it is no longer used as the currency base, transfers 
of purchasing power by means of gold shipments arc also 
ruled Out.* Thus both the principal source of great elasticity 
in the demand and supply of foreign exchange and the limits 
on exchange-rate fluctuations are removed when a currency’s 
tie with gold is cut. The only result to be expected to follow 
an increase in the demand for (or supply of) foreign exchange, 
therefore, is a rise (or fall) in rates of exchange considerably 
greater in magnitude than could take place under the gold 
standard. In place of movements of short-term funds or 
of gold and the accompanying transfer of purchasing power, 
movements of the exchange rate would have to provide, in 
some manner, the means of bringing about adjustment to 
disturbances of equilibrium. 

‘Though not spceulatne tno\ements of an inflammatory vanecy On thu 
possibility, see pp 209-214 and Part II, Chapter XI 

*Thcreu an important exception to this Although several currencies may 
be divorced from gold, nonetheless the various tnonetary authorities may con- 
tinue to use that metal as an international means of paj-ment, though as one 
having a vanable pnee in terms of paper money This is especially true when 
as in recent years, some currencies are on a pajw, some on a pold baria. 
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Under certain conditions, this conclusion with respect to the 
possibilities of adjustment would be justified. If, of several 
paper currencies, each were totally independent of the others 
and if fluctuations in exchange rates were frequent and large, 
the picture would fit perfectly. On the other hand, if the 
monetary authorities in each country successfully imple- 
mented a policy of stabilising industrial activity and if 
other sources of disturbance operated gradually, fluctuations 
in exchange rates might well be so moderate that bankers 
would be perfectly willing — on the basis of experience — 
to lend and borrow abroad and to accumulate and draw 
upon foreign balances. In these circumstances, the “transfer’* 
of purchasing power mechanism would again function. 
Similarly, if several paper-currency countries adopt the 
principle of an exchange standard, with the central bank or 
some other appropriate agency in all but one country (the 
reserve country) standing ready to buy or sell the currency 
of the reserve country at a fixed price, fluctuations in exchange 
rates as between this group of countries would be ruled out.* 
There would be every reason, therefore, to expect a ready 
mobilisation of short-term credits between these countries. 
Again, the transfer of purchasing power would be possible. 
Indeed, the very readiness of the central banks to provide 
or accept the currency of the reserve country (and thus, 
indirectly, the currency of any member of the group) would 
furnish a direct means of transferring purchasing power inter- 
nationally. (An increased demand for the currency of the 
reserve country or of some other member of the group would 
be met by increased supplies from the reserve holdings of 
the central bank.) 

* The ttrmj, "reserve country’* and " exchange-standard country,” as used 
in this connection, are Habcrler’l See his discussion in Frapentj anJ Dtprtsnm, 
pp 327-331. Either a central bank or an otchange stabilisation fund operated 
by another government agency, though of coune in consultation with the 
central banking authorities, could perform the function-of stabilising the cur- 
rency Several countries, including Great Britain and the United States, 
bave lor some time been using such stabilisation lunds The so-c^ed xtnVing 
bloc, incidentally, may be oted as an lUustration of the use of the exchange 
standard. 
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Under either of these two sets of conditions, therefore, a 
disturbance to the balance of payments ^vould cause short- 
term items to appear, just as under the gold standard, and 
to perform a similar part in the short-run mechanism of 
adjustment J Only where the stability of exchange rates 
has resulted, not from deliberate policy, but from the absence 
of violent disturbances, would it appear necessary to alter 
this conclusion, and then only with respect to a sudden large 
change in the balance of payments. In the event of a sharp 
disturbance of major proportions, a large fluctuation of 
exchange rates might be caused, this fluctuation in turn 
destroying the foundations for the movement of short-term 
items. 

If conditions are such that a disturbance of international 
equilibrium produces a transfer of purchasing power, the 
later stages of adjustment will follow the lines made familiar 
in our study of the gold standard. The expansion of the 
supply of money in the country experiencing an improvement 
in its balance of payments leads to an increase in its total 
income, while monetary contraction abroad effects the 

itlabcrl«r holds there is a difference between the gold standard and the 
exchange-standard case, in that tendencies to expansion may be communicated 
from the reserve country to the exchange-standard countnes, but not the other 
■way around “If an exchange-standard country expands, the reserve countries 
do not experience an increase tn their baste money supply On the other hand, 
this expansionary influence still operates in the opposite direction When 
the reserve countries expand, the exchange-standard countries will find them- 
selves with an increased money supply and will be tempted to expand also ” 
[Op «l , p 330 ) Expressed more broadly, any improvement in the balance 
of payments of the reserve country, although it will lead to a decline in that 
country’s foreign liabilities, will not — as when inward gold movements augment 
a gold standard country’s reserves — result in monetary expansion 

This appears, however, to overlook the fact that the decline m the foreign 
liabilities of the reserve country itself provides the bans for credit expansion 
In that country The resers es of the exchange-standard countries may be held 
in the form of central bank deposits and / or of commercial bank deposits (m 
the reserve country) As their demands for foreign currency increase (the 
reverse side of an improvement in the reserve country’s balance of payments), 
these hddingt be transferred to the on'nertkip of cmeens of the reserve 
country. Formerly idle demand deposits now get into the industrial circulation, 
nhile the reserve* of commercial banks (in the form of central bank deposits) 
will be increased, tending to bring about a multiple expansion of loans and 
deponti. 
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opposite result. As a consequence of the relative change in 
incomes, a redirection of international expenditures is 
brought about which in turn leads to a change in the more 
flexible items in the balance of payments (chiefly goods and 
services) such as to bring them into line with the altered 
international conditions (a new level of capital movements, 
changed demands, a disruption of the international cost*price 
structure). Prices of export, import, and domestic goods 
will tend to change relative to one another, the degree of the 
price change in the case of any particular commodity depend- 
ing upon conditions of demand and supply and upon the 
mobility of the agents of production. Underlying the varia- 
tions in prices and m commodity movements there goes on 
a re-allocation of the productive factors in a direction such 
as to establish a new equilibrium in harmony with the changed 
international situation. 

(2) Flexible Exchange Rales. — Wc may now proceed with 
an analysis of the process of adjustment when exchange 
rates are subject to frequent, unpredictable, and rather 
considerable movements. Wc may assume that the risk of 
exchange variations is so great as to eliminate ahogeihcr 
short-term capital movements of an adjusting nature.* Under 
these circumstances, as we have already seen, a disturbance 
in the balance of payments could only result in a rise or fall 
of exchange rates; no transfer of purchasing power would 
be possible. Since maintenance of equality in both sides 
of the balance of payments is essential, and since no other 

* Thu assumption is unreal, in that short-term capital movemenfj of an 
adjusting nature never cease, except temporarily, even between countries with 
independent paper currencies These movements occur owing to the 'act that 
exchange rates between countries with such currencies often exhibit remarkable 
stability over considerable periods of time Sometimes, as we shall see later, 
this stability u brought about by deliberate intervention. 

By making the assumption of extreme nsk of exchange fluctuation it is 
possible to bring out more clearly the adjustment function of variations in 
exchange rates Tor the intermediate case of occasional yet not violent fluc- 
tuations in exchange rates, together with some movements of short-term capital, 
ixith types of adjustment will be operating at the same time, ihc effects of 
adjustment will then obviously be a mixture of those separately considered to 
the text 
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means of attaining this result is available, the variation in 
exchange rates must be sufficient to bring it about. 

Let us suppose, then, two nations, A and B, with paper 
currencies, and with a rate of exchange such that, in the 
existing situation as to factor prices, commodify prices, and 
international demands, the movements of goods, services, 
long-term capital, and miscellaneous items between (he two 
countries are just brought into balance. The introduction 
of some force disruptive of this state of balance w'lll set up 
a complex series of reactions, the ultimate consequences of 
which will varj' considerably as a number of relevant circum- 
stances differ. Although a full analysis of the adjustment 
process must take into account at least the more important 
of these possible differences, nonetheless certain general 
tendencies can be distinguished. It seems wise to present 
first the picture of the more general effects of different kinds 
of disturbances, reserving for later consideration the qualifica- 
tions necessary in the light of particular circumstances. 

(a) Changes in International Demands, — Starting from a 
position of equilibrium, let the demand of A for certain of 
B’s products increase, not as a result of any expansion of 
incomes in A, but rather at the expense of some of A’s domestic 
commodities. Activity in the domestic industries thus affected 
will decline. Under gold -standard conditions, this slump 
in industrial activity could onlv be corrected by a credit 
policy designed to stimulate an offsetting increase in output 
and employment in other lines. With independent paper 
currencies, the rate of exchange on B w ill rise ; by making 
A’s goods cheaper abroad, this wall stimulate expansion in 
the export industries, thus counteracting the initial decline 
in the production of domestic goods.* 

' The votum« of A’l exports will increase provided B's demand for imports 
i« in the ilidhtcst decree elastic. The extent of the increase in A’s exports 
**iU depend upon the elasticities of B's demands There are two reasons 
'shy these may ordinarily be expected to be greater than unity. (I) Since 
the prie-s of A’s factors are becoming lower in B’s money, the range of eom- 
modmn exported by A will increase (2) The fact that m (nccrnaCional trade 
th-re eenerally exist manv alternative sources of supply of any commodity 
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Imports other than those for which A’s demand has in- 
creased will decline, owing to the rise in the price of B’s 
currency. This restriction of A’s demand for foreign currency, 
together with the increase in supply furnished by a larger 
volume of exports, will retard the rise of the rate of exchange 
on B, 

Turn now to a consideration of the probable price changes 
in the two countries. The prices of A’s domestic commodities 
(or at least of those for which the demand has diminished) 
will tend to fall, as will likewise the prices of characteristically 
domestic factors. Export prices in A (including the prices 
of export factors), on the other hand, will tend to rise; so also 
will the prices of her imports.^ In B, those export industries 
for whose products A’s demand has increased will be stimu- 
lated; others will be depressed by the rise in the external 
value of B’s currency. Prices of their products will tend to 
fall, while imports will be cheaper. 

In line with the indications given by price changes, a shift 
of the factors of production will tend to take place. In A, 
this means a movement out of the depressed domestic indus- 
tries into the expanding export and import-competing fields. 
In B, factors will tend to shift from the retarded export and 
import-competing industries into those lines of production 
benefited by the change in A’s demands. 

Depending upon the length of time required for the appro- 
priate re-allocation of the productive factors, equilibrium will 
eventually be reached, with the exchange rate at a level 
reflecting the new price structures and the reciprocal demands 
of both Countries. 

*eTv« to make the demand for the exports of ae/ os# country claitic (Since 
in thu simplified illustration we arc assuming a world of only two countries, 
the second reason plays no part here It may be included, however, if wc Jet 
B represent all countnes other than A ) 

‘ The end result will in each case depend upon cost conditions in the relevant 
industnes, and upon the strength and elasticity of home and foreign demands, 
Th» applies to price changes in B as well Different assumptions with regard 
to these factors will lead to considerable differences in the outcome In the 
appendix to this chapter we consider the qualifications to the above broad 
conclusions necessitated by the introduction of thejie variables 
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(b) Changes in Conditions oj Supply. — Consider now a 
second situation already analysed in terms of the gold stand- 
ard*. namely, technological backwardness in country A, 
afTecting all of her export industries. This will be tantamount 
to a diminution in the demand for her exports, and will result 
in the appearance of smaller supplies of exchange on the 
foreign-exchange market- Again, the rate of exchange on 
B will rise. Imports will tend to rise in price and to diminish 
in volume, thereby furnishing a stimulus to the expansion 
of A*s Import-competing industries. Export industries, on 
the other hand, whose increased costs provided the impetus 
to change, will be enabled by the lower external value of 
A’s fcurrency to continue in business without major change 
and without any revision in technique or in the payments 
to the factors of production. 

Under gold-standard conditions, it will be remembered, 
cither a contraction of exports and a shift of the factors to 
Other industries or a downward revision of costs (payments 
to the factors) became necessary. This adjustment was 
effected at a cost of lower money and real incomes, after a 
period of unemployment and business stagnation. Under 
a paper-currency regime, on the other hand, it appears that 
no pressure on costs is necessary. Thus it is possible to avoid 
the unemployment and depression which ensue when, as is 
today generally the case, ivages and other cost elements 
strongly resist a downward movement. It would not be true 
to conclude, however, that flexibility of the exchanges instead 
of flexibility of factor prices permits adjustment to be achieved 
without any cost whatever. The cost of adjustment is to be 
seen in a worsening of the barter terms of trade. A’s import 
prices arc now higher, which means that to acquire a given 
volume of imports, a larger volume of exports must be given.* 

(c) Capital Moiements. — Let us next examine the cficcts 
of a large and continuing movement of capital from one 

’ Onf fa cbviouil r Jrd It) the ijuniJon, undf r which »ct o! cxirrency conditioot 
U the toil of adjmtmcnt to iniernadonal disturbance least? This and relaied 
cohtlderations ate rtsewed for discussion In Part 1 1, Chapter Xt. 
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paper-currency country to another. Assume England • 
suddenly begins lending large annual suras to the United 
States, the preceding position having been one of equilibrium 
with the rate of exchange at $5 to the pound. If the initial 
installment is very large and the demand for sterling inelastic 
over very short periods, the rate may drop precipitately, 
say to S4. There is good reason to expect such an outcome, 
for apart from movements of short-term capital, which we 
have ruled out of the current discussion, the demand for 
a foreign currency is very likely to be far more inelastic 
over very brief periods of a few days or weeks than over a 
somewhat longer interval. The chief source of elasticity 
in the demand for foreign exchange (in the absence of short- 
term capital movements) is in the demand for imports. To 
make this elasticity effective, the prices of imports must decline 
in terms of the importing country’s currency. This will 
occur immediately, in the present illustration, only if English 
exporters quote prices in sterling. Even then, it will take 
some time for American importers to increase their orders, 
and still more time tvill elapse before they enter the exchange 
market as buyers of sterling. 

The initial large decline m the sterling rate (from $5 to S4) 
will, however, set in motion price changes which will call 
forth the underlying elasticity in both the demand for and 
the supply of sterling. A dollar will in England now be 
worth 5 shillings instead of 4. English exporters who have 
been quoting prices to American buyers in dollars will receive 
a bounty which competition will reduce at a pace determined 
by the amount of unemployed factors available in the export 
industries If the factors were fully employed at the outset, 
the determining elements become the relative size and elas- 
ticity of domestic demand for export products and the rate at 
which factors of production can be transferred from domestic 
and import-competing industries to the export industries. 

* To permit m to refer to changes in exchange rates in terms of currcncic* 
with which everyone is taniilLar» we use the names of actual countries instead 
of letters. The onginal assumptiom applying to A and B are in no way altered. 
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On theother hand, if exporters in England have followed the 
practice of quoting prices to American buyers in terms of ster- 
ling, they will experience an expansion in the foreign demand 
for their products. In the short run, at least, this will tend to 
raise costs. Sterling export prices will rise temporarily, \vhich 
will mean that the dollar prices of English exports will fall by 
less than the 20% depreciation of sterling exchange. As costs 
arc reduced, both the sterling and the dollar prices of English 
exports will decline. Thus the outcome with respect to c.xport 
prices is the same whichever method of price quotation is used. 

American exporters, on the other hand, will be severely 
penalised by the fall in the value of sterling. To maintain the 
same volume of foreign sales, they must low’cr dollar prices on 
their products 20^. Price maintenance in the United States 
will mean higher sterling prices to English importers and an 
inevitable decline in their purchases. Whether dollar prices of 
exports are reduced or maintained w ill depend on the competi- 
tive nature of American export industries Those featured by 
very imperfect conditions of competition will tend to maintain 
prices and contract output. Highl> competitive export in- 
dustries will be forced to reduce prices, the speed of price 
reduction being dependent upon the rclativ’e importance of the 
home and foreign markets and their elasticities of demand. 

In both countries, a shift in the distribution of the productive 
factors will be stimulated. The relative prospcrit> of Eng- 
land’s export (and import-competing) industries w’lll draw 
factors from her domestic industries. T hese will tend to suffer 
a decline in activity, owing to the c.xport of capital which 
might otherwise have been available for home investment. 
In the United States, the trend will be in just the opposite 
direction. Here the funds provided by the loan from 
England furnish the ilnancial resources nccessar>' to absorb 
labor and capital released from the depressed “international” 
industries (export, and import-competing) or to increase the 
employment of factors hitherto idlc.‘ 
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In both countries, again, stability in the general level of 
industrial activity and income is maintained, while under 
the gold standard, expansion tends to take place in the capital- 
importing country, contraction in the country exporting 
capital.* 

Finally, as with both types of disturbance already dis- 
cussed, elasticities of demand will chiefly determine the final 
position of the rate of exchange. The initial fall in the sterling 
rate was large because the increased supply encountered a 

power can lake place There u, however, no contradiction It Will be recalled 
that the “transfer” of purchasing power cfTcctcd by short-term capital inove- 
ments involves, or rather is, a relative expansion of the supply of money in 
the country making the short-term loans. In the case under consideration, 
no such transfer of purchasing power is required Instead, the loan (long- 
term) IS transmitted in the form of goods The dollars offered by importers 
for sterling arc, in effect, turned over to exporters and to Americans who arc 
borrowing abroad These latter enter the exchange market with a supply 
of sterling bills, thereby driving down the price of sterling The exchange 
rate roust fall lufiiciently to raaintam equality in both sides of the balance of 
payments, which means that the available dollars offered by importers for 
sterling arc divided between exporters and borrowers m proportion to the 
supplies of sterling they put on the market This comes to the same thing as 
saying that the excess in the value of imports Over exports provides the invest- 
ment funds wanted by American borrowers. 

' In his intercsung paper, “Domestic Stabdity and the Mechanism of Trade 
Adjustment to International Capital Movements,” Dr Lauchlin Cumc differs 
from this conclusion “ If an increase in home investment occurs simultaneously 
with the increased availability of capital, the decrease in the demand for goods, 
in employment, m business disbursements, and in incomes, consequent upon 
the nsc of the exchange rate, is offset Domestic production remains unchanged 
but a larger portion is retained at home and/or more imports arc secured ” 

“The maintenance of stabibty depends, it will be noted, upon the synchroni- 
zation of decreased and increased expenditures — upon immediate shifts of 
factors of production with no loss of money income Such synchronization 
appears unlikely to occur The restrictive repercussions are immediate The 
offsetting repercussions work through the time-consuming interest race-capital 
issue mcchamsm Moreover, increased availability of capital is unlikely to 
be very effective in stimulating investment when sales are decreasing and foreign 
competition is increasing ” {Explorations in Eeenomias, Part I, Chapter V ) 

Against this view it may be urged that the international borrowing would 
not have been undertaken unless the prospects for profitable investment were 
favorable The additional supply of foreign exchange, whose appearance on 
the market drives down the exchange rate (or up, in Dr Cume’s sense of the 
sterling price of dollars), merely provides the wherewithal for carrying out 
investment plans which have already been made. If these plans are not 
promptly executed, the “synchronization of decreased and increased expendU 
lures” will of course not develop In that event the borrowing svill cease or 
at least be appreciably retarded, and the rate of exchange will tend to revert 
to its original level 
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temporarily inelastic demand for exchange. If the American 
demand for imports is elastic, then as the prices of English 
goods fall, American expenditures on imports will increase. 
That is to say, an elastic demand for sterling appears, tending 
to drive up the dollar -sterling rate toward its original level. 
The extent to which the exchange rate rises will depend upon 
the way in which the supply of sterling responds to the new 
and more clastic demands If the supply is x'cry inelastic 
(reflecting an inelastic English demand for imports), the rate 
will rise considerably. The more clastic is the English 
demand for imports, the more rapidly will the supply of 
sterling increase, and therefore the sooner W’lU the rate-raising 
influence of an elastic American demand for imports be 
checked. Since, for reasons already given, the demand of 
any country’ for the imports of any other country is likely 
to be clastic, the rate of exchange will m normal circum- 
stances tend to rise only moderately from the initial “impact” 
rate.* 

Taking a broad snew of the results of the processes of 
adjustment, we see that, as in the gold standard case, the 
loan is transmitted “in the form of goods,” through a rclathc 
expansion in the exports of the lending country Lending 
may continue at a constant rate, once the adjustments are 
worked out, with no further changes in relative prices or 
in the rate of exchange. Import prices in the lending country’ 
arc relatively higher than formerly, in the borrow ing country 
lower than before. Changes in particular prices, both of 
commodities and of factors, may also take place in both 
countries, ow'ing to two facts; first, that some industries 
may encounter increasing, some decreasing, and some con- 
stant costs, and second, that imperfect mobiltcs of the factors 
within each country* may result in fairb long-run changes 
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in relative factor prices.* Therefore we may say that the 
rate of exchange finally established must be one which reflects 
the reciprocal demands of both countries in relation to any 
changes in commodity and factor prices occasioned by the 
processes of adj ustment. 

(d) Monetary Changes, — To study the effects of inflation 
or deflation, it is unnecessary to start with the assumption 
of full employment in both countries. We need only assume 
that whatever is the level of employment in either country, 
in one of them there occurs an expansion (or contraction) 
of the effective supply of money. That is, we are concerned 
with relative inflation, or perhaps better, with the effects of 
changes in monetary policy. 

Starting, then, with a given level of employment in A and 
B, let us assume the successful introduction of a policy of 
credit expansion in A. Open-market purchases and a lower- 
ing of the discount rate by the Central Bank will inaugurate 
an expansion of loans and deposits by the commercial banks. 
As business concerns, with these new funds, increase their 
output, the national income will rise, while at the same time 
its distribution among the various income groups will alter 
in favor, probably, of recipients of wages and profits. Of 
the increasing national income, doubtless some additional 
portion will be spent on imports. Thus the trade balance 
is affected directly. 

At the same time, the increased volume of production 
will run up against higher unit costs, if only for the reason 
that the unemployed factors which are now put to work arc 
less efficient than those already employed. .Since demand is 
improving, higher costs will entail higher prices, at least for 
domestic commodities. The rise of export prices, on the 

' Some of these complicating drctimstances are analysed tn the appendix 
to thu chapter It should also be noted that in this case, as in all the preceding 
ones, a complete account should consider the reactions of changes in the rate 
of exchange not only upon merchandtse exporu and imports but also upon 
all the other items in the balance of payments, such as tourists' expenditures, 
services, etc The general nature of the repercussions would, however, be 
the same on other debit and credit items as on exports and imports For fjus 
reason snnphfied illustraUons have been used throughout. 
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otlicr hand, will be checked by the necessity of selling in a 
foreign market where incomes and demands have not in- 
creased. This checking effect will be greater, the more impor- 
tant is the foreign market relative to the domestic market 
for export products and the more clastic are forctgn demands. 
Thus a second direct influence is brought to bear upon the 
trade balance. Exports tend to diminish. A similar effect 
may be brought about indirectly, through changes in rela- 
tive factor prices, though this is unlikely to be of much 
importance in the short run. 

Larger expenditure on imports ivill increase the demand 
for foreign exchange, while the decline in exports (a decline 
in total value, on the probable assumption that foreign 
demands arc clastic) will bring a diminution in the supply. 
The rate of exchange will rise against A. This ver^' move- 
ment of the exchange rate, houever, sets in motion .self- 
limiting forces. By lowering the cost of A’s exports abroad, 
it offsets the pncc-raising tendencies of inflation, thereby 
partially restoring her competitive position By raising the 
cost of A's imports, it forces a reduction in her purchases 
A new equilibrium rate ssill finally be established at a Icv'ci 
depending, as in the earlier illiistraiions, upon the rclaiivc 
elasticities of the reciprocal international demands and upon 
changes in the structure of prices in both A and B.* 

If \sc continue the assumption that no movement of short- 
term Capital and therefore no transfer of purchasing posscr 
ran take place, monetary expansion in A \mI 1 base no tend- 
ency to sprc.id to other countries (B) The increase in A’s de- 
mand for B's exports, which in itself might tend to lead to a 
general rise in the level of business activity and income, will 
he offset by tlic effects of the rise in (be rate of exchange on B 
Tor whatever tlic immediate increase in A’s expenditures 
on B gotxls, the rate of exchange must rise sufliciently to 
m.iintain equality in the two sides of the balance of payments. 
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In so doing, it will check the expansion of B’s exports and 
stimulate an equal increase in her imports. In other words, 
by whatever amount A’s expenditures on B goods increases, 
B’s expenditures on A goods ^vill likewise increase. The 
total demand for B goods remains the same, though its 
distribution among difiercnt industries may be altered. 

CONCLUSION 

We arc now in a position to indicate briefly the nature of 
and the forces determining an equilibrium rate of exchange 
under independent paper currencies. Perhaps this can best 
be done by contrasting the mechanism of adjustment under 
gold and paper currency conditions. 

With the gold standard in effect, any disturbance of inter- 
national equilibrium will call into being a movement of short- 
term capital or gold. A one-way movement of these items 
cannot, however, be tolerated indefinitely. Its presence is 
a signal of disequilibrium somewhere, and its elimination is 
the condition and criterion of the restoration of equilibrium. 
Since the rate of exchange can vary only ^vithin very narrow 
limits, this restoration of equilibrium has to be effected by 
changes in prices and incomes, for which the motive force 
is supplied by an expansion of incomes in one country, a 
contraction m others These changes will go on until the 
structure of prices in the various countries is such that, given 
the demands of consumers and the inclinations of investors, 
the flow of goods, services, and long-term capital out of any 
country is exactly balanced by an equal flow (of different com- 
position) into the country. Adjusting items are then absent 
from the balance of payments, and international transactions 
respond to reciprocal demands in relation to national price 
structures which are themselves under no pressure to change. 

Under independent paper currencies,* equality in both 
sides of the balance of payments is alwayi preserved even 

> By uidependent paper currenaei I continue to mean those which are 
totally independent, «o that any diiturbanee can only affect the exchange rate. 
Short-term capital movementJ are thus ruled out 
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in the face of disturbance by changes in the exchange rate, 
not, as under the gold standard, by movements of adjusting 
items. Mere equalisation of debits and credits, however, 
does not mean equilibrium. For the latter condition to exist, 
the rate of exchange must be such as to bring into a stable 
relationship the reciprocal demands and the price structures of 
the various related economies. The rate of exchange which 
effects this result is the equilibrium rate. Disturbances in 
the balance of payments lead to a variation in the exchange 
rate, which in turn reacts upon national prices and demands 
until a new state of international balance is achieved. 

In conclusion, two things should be noted about the mech- 
anism of adjustment under independent paper currencies. 
First, in contrast with the adjustment process under the gold 
standard, the necessary changes in prices are brought about 
without any general rise or fall in money iucomes in any 
of the countries affected. Second, what is relevant to the 
restoration of equilibrium is not any price level, but the whole 
structure of individual prices in relation to specific demands 
for particular commodities and services. 
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APPENDIX 

CERTAIN CONDITIONING ELEMENTS IN THE 
MECHANISM OF ADJUSTMENT 

In the analysis in the body of this chapter, it was necessary, 
partly to conserve space, partly to make the exposition less involved 
and more intelligible, to indulge in considerable oversimplification 
In order to provide a more accurate account of the processes of 
adjustment, this appendix is written. It attempts to show the 
part played by some of the conditioning elements to which only 
brief reference has so far been made ■ namely, vaiynng elasticities of 
demand and supply and the relative importance to export industries 
of the domestic and the foreign market. For this purpose, we need 
consider in detail only one type of disturbance, an internatiohal 
capital movement The argument may be applied by the reader, 
with whatever changes are necessary, to other varieties of disruption 
of balancc-of-payments equilibrium. 

In the analysis already presented of the adjustment to a large 
and continuing international capital movement, it was said that the 
foreign prices of the borrowing country’s exports would rise and 
the domestic prices of its imports would fall. In reality, although 
this is undeniably the tendency, the situation is by no means so 
simple. The price changes that occur will depend upon a number 
of factors, of which the elasticity of demand and supply for each 
commodity, both at home and abroad, the relative importance of 
the country in question as a market and as a source of supply, and 
the relative importance to that countr>’’s export industries of the 
domestic and of the foreign markets, arc the most significant 

Suppose, for example, to make the argument more concrete, that 
all countries are on an mdependent-paper-currcncy basis and that 
the United States begins a prolonged period of lending considerable 
sums each year to Mexico \Vc may suppose the peso price of 
the dollar to fall from 3 to 2 50.' It would seem that the prices 
of Mexico’s exports to Americans and others would rise some 21% 
(in dollars, etc ), the peso prices of Mexico’s imports fall approxi- 
mately 17%. But so far as Mexico is only one of a number of sources 
of supply for any commodity, the foreign price of this article can 
rise only if the alternative supplies arc very inelastic (i e , produced 
under conditions of rapidly increasing cost) or if the demand of 
Mexican consumers is both very elastic and sufficiently large 
' TJI«/ If the Mwjr as a we in the dollar price of the peso from 33j.< to 40^ 
Mexico’s exchange rates on other countries will, because of arbitrage operations, 
move in the same direction to a simitar degree 
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relative to Mexican production to absorb her entire output at a 
modest reduction in the peso price In the absence of cither of 
these conditions, the foreign price (as, for example, of petroleum) 
will tend to remain constant, the peso price will fall and Mexican 
output and exports will tend to diminish On the other hand, so 
far as concerns exports of which Mexico is the sole or principal 
supplier (eg ^ sisal, chicle), the foreign price would lend to rise, its 
increase depending principally upon the elasticity of foreign and 
home demands and upon their relative importance An inelastic 
foreign demand together with a large and elastic home demand 
would be most favorable to an increase in the foreign price With- 
out this distinctly unusual combination, the price of such articles 
would rise by a percentage smaller than the increase in the foreign 
value of the peso. 

With respect to imports, the prices of all commodities for which 
Mexico is a minor outlet would tend to fall (in terms of pesos) by 
a percentage equivalent to the reduction in the value of foreign 
currencies Suppliers would continue to maintain the same price 
in the major markets (eg, in dollars), with the result that Afexico 
could now buy these products for a smaller outlay in her own cur- 
rency For articles for which Mexico furnishes an important 
market, the situation is more complex If Mexican demand is 
very elastic, so that a constant foreign price (lower Mexican price) 
would mean greatly enlarged sales, while foreign supplies are 
inelastic, the foreign price will tend to rise, which means that any 
fall in the peso price will be less than the decline in the foreign 
exchanges.* 

Let us now summarise as briefly as possible the results of ihe 
foregoing discussion. We can say that under paper currency condi- 
tions, the exports of a borrowing country will tend to decline in 
volume, cither because their foreign prices rise, or, if this price 
increase is less than the rise in the exchange value of the country’s 
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currency, because their production becomes less profitable. The 
volume of its imports will tend to increase because of a tendency of 
their prices, in domestic currency, to fall. Both export and import- 
competing industries will tend to contract, domestic industries to 
expand, the latter drawing mobile factors to them from the other 
lines. The demand for domestic products and services is provided 
by the proceeds of the loan, as the bills of exchange to which it gives 
rise arc sold on the foreign-exchange market. There need be no 
change in the total income of the community, though a shift m the 
distribution of this income among industrial groups would appear 
inevitable. 



PART II 
POLICY 



chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 

W E have now completed our survey of the main prin- 
ciples of international trade, including under that 
head the mechanism of adjustment to various types 
of disturbance in the balance of payments. While that 
survey by no means covers the field exhaustively, this was 
not its object. Its primary purpose was to provide the es» 
sential theoretical foundation necessary for an understanding 
of international economic relations and for an evaluation of 
national policies affecting those relations. As the preceding 
part of this book has been devoted to acquiring the basis 
for understanding, so the remainder tvill be in large part 
concerned with the application of that knowledge to the 
problems of national policy in international economic affairs. 

By a national policy in the sphere of international economic 
relations is meant a course of action by a government directed 
toward influencing the movement of goods, services, or factors 
of production, or aimed at offsetting the effects of such move- 
ments. In the field of international trade in goods, two 
broad alternative policies have traditionally been opposed 
to one another: namely, free trade and protection.* This 
opposition continues to provide one of the principal fields 
of conflict over international economic policy in many coun- 
tries, notably the English-speaking nations, the Netherlands, 
and the Scandinavian countries, while historically it has 

•The advocates of free trade and of protection are not, of course, to be 
grouped into two sharply separated poles of opinion Rather there are various 
gradations of opinion, ranging all the way from the ardent free trader at one 
pole through those who sponsor protection for hnuted purposes to the rabid 
tidvorate of national sell-sufficiency at the other pole 
275 
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furri«.hcd a perennial topic of debate. Therefore it is 
essential that we consider in some detail the case for free 
trade and the case for protection. 

Increasingly in recent years, however, a rapid growth of 
state intervention in a large number of countries ‘ has pushed 
the issue of free trade versus protection to one side. Instead, 
it has been taken for granted, and in the totalitarian countries, 
expressly stated, that it is the function of the state to prescribe 
' the limits of trade, the methods of trade, and even the parties 
to trade. Where authoritarian governments rule, it is no 
longer a question of freer or more restricted trade, but of 
the right to trade at all. To justify this type of policy, the 
doctrine of autarky, or national self-sufficiency, has been 
promulgated. Although in its essentials this doctrine is 
merely a particularly virulent form of protectionism, its 
relations to various non-cconomic forms of nationalism and 
its rapid spread in recent years warrant us in giving it separate 
consideration. 

For a thorough understanding of what may be called the 
liberal, the restrictive, and the interventionist policies In 
the field of trade, some knowledge of the technique of enforc- 
ing these policies is necessary. Therefore several chapters 
arc devoted to a study of tariffs, vrrioas forms of indirect 
protection, commercial treaties, and the more recent forms 
of restriction and intervention, such as import quotas, ex- 
change control, and clearing agreements * 

Just as governments may follow a course of freedom or of 
intervention with respect to the international movement of 
goods, so likewise with regard to services and factor move- 
ments. Shipping, insurance, and banking may be left to 
develop On their own, or their growth may be guided or 

• Notably Germany, Italy, Rusna, Poland, Turkey, and most of the nationa 
of BOutheajIem Europe. 

•The t>oliey of free trade Implies, in general, a passive course of action, w, 
abstaining from interference with the movement of trade To establuh freer 
Iraide in a world full of barriers, however, requires positive action. This is 
Well exemplified in the Trade AgreemenU program of the United States govern- 
ment, to which a section of the text is devoted 
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stimulated. Shipping subsidies, mail contracts, discrimina- 
tory port duties, and the regulation of coastal shipping are 
called to mind as examples of concrete measures in this field. 
The international flow of labor is nowadays almost univer- 
sally subjected to drastic restrictions by means of immigration 
(and in some countries, of emigration) laws. Capital exports, 
and in a few instances even capital imports, have been sub- 
jected to close control. 

For a complete survey of international economic policy, 
its applications to services and to movements of labor and 
capital should be studied. Since, however, the rationale of 
restrictions in these fields is very similar to the justification 
of protection or intervention with respect to trade, we under- 
take no separate examination of the case for or against barriers 
to immigration or to the movements of capital. Nor was 
it thought justifiable to devote to these topics the amount of 
space that would be necessary to provide an adequate descrip- 
tive account of historical movements of labor or capital. 
For the latter in particular there is ample literature for the 
interested reader.* 

It is quite otherwise with another important phase of 
national action affecting international economic transactions; 
namely, monetary policy. This is no place, of course, to 
undertake a detailed study of this intricate and difficult 
subject. To ignore it altogether, however, would be to 
overlook entirely one of the most important aspects of inter- 
national economic problems. For national monetary policy, 
especially in recent years, has exercised a profound influence 
upon the course not only of trade but also of capital move- 
ments. Therefore an attempt will be made to assay the 
external effects of certain types of monetary policy and to 
arrive at a judgment with regard to their relative merits. 
In particular the problems of an international monetary 

’ Espcetatly worthy of note are the following worts t Hobson, C. K , 77ie 
A/igralion of British Capita!, Feis, Herbert, Europe' The Warl^t Danker, 1SJ0- 
!9t4. Southard, F. A , Ammean Industry in Euisope, Tor an interesUng disemsiort 
of populauon movements, with especial reference to Japan, see E. F. Penrose 
Po^talion Theories and Their Applteation, 
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standard as opposed to independent managed currencies 
will be explored. 

Besides free trade, protection, and monetary policy, there 
arc many other courses of national action which have impor- 
tant repercussions upon the outside economic w orld. Among 
these we may mention the control of raw materials, various 
schemes of price control {f.g., the Stevenson rubber restriction 
plan, the Brazilian coffee valorization experiment), coopera- 
tion with the economic work of the League of Nations, the 
cartel policy of governments, neutrality policy in time of w’ar, 
and the “imperialistic” expansion of the dominant powers. 
These forms of national policy, however, arc mostly either of 
a very specialised sort or are more close])’ related to the field 
of government than to that of economics. They warrant 
cither broader treatment or more intensive inquiry than it 
is the function of this book to provide For this reason they 
arc largely excluded from consideration in these pages. 

Aside from a formulation of the rationale of the more im- 
portant international economic policies, together with a 
description of the tcchmcal measures of enforcing them, an 
evaluation of these policies m the light of economic pnnciples 
must somehotv be provided. Can the study of economics 
furnish such an evaluation? So far as the economist confines 
himself to the role of scientist, he is debarred from making 
value judgments. For the tasks of science are the marshalling 
and ordering of facts, and the discovery of significant relation- 
ships between, of basic principles undcri>mg those facts. 
Must it not therefore be left to the social philosopher, whose 
primary function as a student of social ethics is to formulate 
the ends of social conduct and to criticise rival proposals^ 

If we were to attempt to judge the validity of the ends or 
objccthesof economic policy (e.g , of protection), we could only 
agree that tn doing so we should be obliged to lake on the 
role of social philosopher or statesman. For economic iheor)’ 
is concerned with the use of scarce means to attain given ends, 
not w’ith ends themselves as such. Human ends are taken 
by the economist as part of his data, as is likewise the technique 
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of production at any time. He properly devotes himself, as 
economist, to answering the question “what is?” and not at all 
to answering the question “what ought to be?” * 

Is the economist, therefore, excluded entirely from judging 
of the merits of rival economic policies? By no means. For, 
given the ends of human conduct, there arc various means of 
attaining them. So far as these means are economic, it is 
entirely within the competence of the economist to render 
judgment as to their relative merits. If the ends of national 
policy be clearly stated, the science of economics provides 
the necessary basts for answering several pertinent questions. 
Thus it enables us to tell (1) whether given ends can be 
achieved by the economic means provided, (2) which of sev- 
eral means is likely to prove the most effective, and (3) whether 
the attainment of two or more ends involves means which 
arc incompatible with one another. The provision of the 
answers to such questions, while based on the analysis of 
Pure Economics or Economic Theory, is generally regarded 
as a separate branch of the subject. This branch, Applied 
Economics, will be one of our major concerns in the pages 
that follow. 

A word as to the nature of the social ends which economics 
must accept as given is now in order. The most generally 
accepted goal of the economic policies of nations is economic 
welfare, which, if the distribution of income is provisionally 
ignored, may be interpreted to mean the maximisation of the 
national income of goods and services. Since the immediate 
object of economic activity is the production of wealth, for 
the ultimate purpose of satisfying human wants, and since 
this ultimate purpose will be most effectively promoted by 
maximisation of national income, it seems reasonable to 
accept this as the primary’ goal of policy. In what follows, 
then, it will be assumed that the maximisation of the national 
income is the desired objective. W'herc, however, a panicu- 

• For a fuller discussion of the scope of economics and the relation of the 
subject to ethics, see Lionel Robbins, The NatUTi and Si^nifaame ej Cconomir 
ieiwf. Chapters I, II, and VI ; J. N. Keynes, The Scope Method oj PoUUen 
F^emamy, Chapters I and II. 
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lar policy has been urged as promoting some other end, such 
as military preparedness, we must, as economists, take this 
end as given. It sviJl be svithin our province onl)' to indicate 
the effectiveness of the policy as a means of reaching the pre- 
scribed goal and to point out the costs involved.^ 

‘ It may be noted that to call attention to cosu u merely one way of laying 
that the goal in quahon conflict! to that degree with the wider goal of maximum 
national income 
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THE CASE FOR FREE TRADE 

T he case for free trade rests upon the inherent advantages 
of spectalisation. Everyone in the least acquainted 
with the subject matter of economics is familiar with 
these advantages, so we need merely state them briefly. 
The^' are: (1) the acquisition of skill, (2) the allocation of 
work in accordance with the capacities of the human and 
material resources available, (3) the saving of time, and 
(4) the facilitation of the invention and use of machinery. 
Because of these advantages, which arc, indeed, merely dif- 
ferent sources of increased output, specialisation brings great 
economy in the use of productive resources. With a given 
quantity of labor and natural resources, the income of a 
community will be much greater if each of its members 
specialises in an occupation than if all perform in turn the 
manifold tasks necessary to the satisfaction of their wants. 
Not only will labor be made more efficient by the time thus 
saved, the skills acquired, and the adaptation of jobs to men, 
but similar benefits will also accompany the utilisation of non- 
human resources. For both land and capital will, so far as 
conditions permit, be used to perform only those tasks for 
which they arc best suited, while this use will be more inten- 
sive. Moreover, the fourth aforementioned advantage of 
specialisation, the facilitation of invention, will ensure not 
only that the forms of capital vvill be most effectively adapted 
to their requirements, but also that the quantity of capital 
or aids to labor will be more abundant. Thus it becomes 
apparent that the most w’ldely accepted end of economic 
acthity, the maximisation of income, is greatly furthered by 
specialisation. 


2S1 
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But specialisation within a given community is limited in 
scope. While a considerable degree thereof may be achieved, 
Jt cannot be carried to its fullest extent in a single locality. 
For complete realisation of the benefits of specialisation, it must 
be not merely local but interregional in character. Only when 
regional or geographic specialisation is permitted can the 
differing resources of various localities be most fully adapted 
to their tasks and utilised most intensively. 

Just as specialisation within a single region necessitates an 
exchange of goods and services between the numerous 
specialised producers, so likewise must territorial spccialisa* 
tion be accompanied by interregional and international trade. 
Therefore, since the income of any community or nation is 
large just in proportion to the extent to which it specialises, 
the greatest possible freedom of trade is justified. 

These are the simple essentials of the case for free trade, 
(t may with advantage, however, be formulated in terms of costs 
and prices, and with special reference to international trade. 
We have seen that a basis for international trade exists when 
relative prices differ in different countries. With this condi- 
tion present, and with national price systems related through 
the foreign exchanges, trade will take place in those commodities 
which each country can produce at the lowest money cost. 

The immediate and obvious gain from trade consists in the 
purchase of an article for a smaller money outlay than would 
have been necessary had it been produced at home. The 
fundamental nature of the gain, however, is to be found in the 
larger real income of goods and services. If we choose to 
make at home an article which can only be produced at a 
higher cost than abroad, we must devote to the production 
of a given quantity of that commodity a more valuable collec- 
tion of productive agents than would be necessary if we used 
those agents to produce exports and with these acquired the 
same product at the lower foreign price. By trading we are 
thus enabled to free some portion of our productive resources 
for the satisfaction of other wants. As a result our national 
income is larger by whatever these released resources produce 
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By way of illustration, let us assume that it costs S3 a yard 
to produce woollen cloth in the United States, S2 in England. 
To acquire a million yards of cloth, three million dollars’ 
worth of scarce and valuable agents will be required if it is 
made here, but only two million dollars’ u'orth (devoted to the 
production of exports) if ^ve buy abroad,^ Under free trade, 
we would make our purchases in the cheapest market. The 
result in this instance would be that a million dollars’ worth 
of productive agents would be freed to enlarge our income in 
the production of other commodities. 

It is of some interest to note that the argument for free trade 
just presented is essentially the same as that advanced by 
Adam Smith over a century' and a half ago. This great 
opponent of Mercantilism then said ; 

tVhat is prudence in the conduct of every private family can 
scarce be folly in that of a great kingdom. If a foreign country 
can supply us with a commodity cheaper than we ourselves can 
make it, better buy it of them with some part of the produce of our 
own industry employed m a tvay in which W'C have some advan- 
tage. The general industry of the country, being always in 
proportion to the capital which employs it, will not thereby be 
diminished, . but only left to find out the way in which it can 
be employed with the greatest advantage It is certainly not 
employed to the greatest advantage when it is thus directed to- 
wards an object which it can buy cheaper than it can make The 
value of its annual produce is certainly more or less diminished 
when it is thus turned away from producing commodities evidently 
of more value than the commodity which it is directed to produce 
According to the supposition, that commodity could be purchased 
from foreign countries cheaper than it can be made at home. It 
could therefore have been purchased with a part only of the com- 
modities, or, what is the same thing with a part only of the price 
of the commodities, w hich the industry employed by an equal 
capital ivould have produced at home, had it been left to follow 
its natural course * ^ 
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advantages as well. One of the most important of these is 
the tendency toward the improvement of industrial technique 
that results from the enlargement of the area of competition. 
It is generally agreed that, except in naturally monopolistic 
industries, competition is a stimulant of progress and improve- 
ment. International competition is no exception to the rule. 
Moreover, a second incidental advantage of free trade derives 
from this competition: the establishment of a monopoly is 
made that much more difficult. 

Both the primary and the collateral benefits of free trade 
are similar to the effects of a cheapening of the means of 
transport and communication, which permits us to take fuller 
advantage of the possibilities of geographical specialisation. 
An interesting commentary on the situation, showing that 
the effects of free trade are ill understood, is to be found in 
the fact that the improvements in the nineteenth century in 
transportation and communication, which continually lowered 
the costs of acquiring want-satisfying goods and thereby raised 
our standards of living, were accompanied during much 
of this period by a simultaneous heightening of our tariff 
barriers. It was as if we perversely chose to deny ourselves 
the fruits of our expanding railways, our improving shipping, 
and our spreading telephones and telegraphs. Yet in spite 
of rising tariffs, these improvements together ^rith the in- 
creasing demands of growing communities and the continuing 
and ever-changing international cost differences resulted in a 
mounting flow of goods between nations, mute but convincing 
evidence of the fact that trade is beneficial. 

Indeed, if the objective of the maximisation of national 
income be accepted, the basic argument for free trade is 
irrefutable, since a policy of free trade is an undeniably 
effective means of promoting that end. As long as the op- 
ponents of freedom admit the importance of economic 
welfare, in the sense of the level of income, they cannot suc- 
cessfully attack the free trade argument directly: for to such 
,A\Wi* X* .v .wrAtlrcenaltlr. ^ .r.atvnnal 

case for intervention or protection, they have two alternatives. 
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On the one hand, they may sho^v that the undeniable gain 
of free trade will be more than offset in other directions; 
that it carries with it, in addition to advantages supple- 
mentary to the main one, supplementary disadvantages which 
are more than sufheient to offset all the gains. On the other 
hand, ^vhile admitting the importance of raising the national 
income, they may postulate other ends equally or more 
important, and attempt to prove that protection is an effective 
means of furthering these rival ends. 

We shall consider both these types of argument. With 
respect to the first, our judgment must rest upon an analysis 
of the reality of the supposed offsetting disadvantages and 
upon a weighing of the real disadvantages against the ad- 
vantages. With respect to the second kind of argument, 
while we cannot as economists challenge the validity of 
other ends than economic welfare, we can examine the 
efficacy of the proposed means of achieving these rival goals 
and point out the cost, in terms of income foregone, of pursu- 
ing them. 
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APPENDIX 

REAL VERSUS MONEY COSTS AS A BASIS 
FOR THE CASE FOR FREE TRADE 

There is, it must be admitted, some difference of opinion among 
economists with respect to the foregoing defense of free trade. This 
disagreement relates, not to the reality of the advantages of a free- 
trade policy, but to the formal requirements of a proof of those 
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advantages. Thus it has been urged that to reach a clear-cut deci- 
sion as to the merits of free trade as compared with protection, it is 
not enough to show that reaj income would be larger under the 
former than under the latter policy. The relative real cost of obtain- 
ing income under each policy must also be considered. The issue 
has been clearly stated by Professor Vincr : “It is necessary to show 
the comparative returns of income per unit of outgo under the two 
policies, and those units of outgo must be measured in terms having 
real value significance.” ‘ 

The basic soundness of this position is not to be gainsaid. There 
is no question that, even though the income obtainable under free 
trade can be shown to be larger than that obtainable under protec- 
tion, nonetheless the latter policy may be preferable if it cannot also 
be shown that the larger income is not procured at a disproportion- 
ately greater cost in terms of disutility The attempt to utilise a 
comparison of real costs as well as a comparison of results in terms of 
real income m support of a policy of free trade meets, however, the 
same logical difficulties as are encountered by the attempt to explain 
international prices by real costs For a quantitative measure of 
costs is necessary if we are to make an intelligible comparison, and 
the only quantitatively measurable costs are money costs Unless 
ivc can make the classical assumption that money costs correspond 
rather closely to real costs, a demonstration of the benefits of free 
trade must be sought along other hnes 

Now with respect to any possible correspondence of real and 
^moncy costs, two points may be made. First, the immobility of 
labor as between certain non-competing groups established a strong 
presumption that wages in the higher-paid occupations do not reflect 
a disutility of labor greater than exists in the lower-paid groups 
(If anything, the disutility in many highly-paid occupations is less 
than in those where the pay is lower ) This means that even if 
wages were the sole clement m money costs, the prices of commodities 
produced by different kinds of labor could not be said to indicate 
relative real costs .Slccond^nce the disutility of labor and the 
disutility connected withTsaving are presumably different in kind, and 
since no bridge can be built between the two, it is impossible to add 
together wage and interest dements of money cost and say they 
represent a certain total of real costs This difficulty could only be 
avoided if we could assume labor and capital combined in constant 
proportions. ^Ve know, however, that these proportions vary con- 
siderably from industry to industry 

* \^er, Jacob, “The Doctnne of Comparative CosU,” /^tltxtnrUchsftlichtt 
AtOtv, Vol. 36 (1932), p. 401, 
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What we arc actually confronted with, in attempting to decide as 
to the merits of free trade and protection, is the possibility of using a 
certain collection of valuable resources to produce a certain quantity 
of a ^vcn commodity (A) at home or of using those resources to 
produce A indirectly, by first producing exports. We know that if 
direct domestic production involves higher money Costs than obtain 
abroad 0 r , if the industry requires protection), we can procure the 
same quantity of A through importation by the use of a smaller col- 
lection of valuable resources than would be required under pro- 
tection, thereby releasing some portion of our resources for the 
production of additional real income (B) We do not know, and 
have no means of knowing, whether the outgo (in terms of real cost) 
required to produce A under protection is greater or less than the 
outgo required to produce A plus B under free trade. The value of 
the real resources used in each case is the same, though their com- 
position, owing to the fact of variable proportions, will probably differ. 

This is a situation frequently encountered in real life. We arc 
often called upon to reach decisions on the basis of limited evidence 
Various relevant and important factors may be involved, about 
which wc can obtain no reliable information When this is the 
case, the normal and intelligent procedure is to act upon the evidence 
wc do possess, treating those matters about which vs e lack informa- 
tion as irrelevant to our determination of policy as indeed they 
arc A similar procedure would appear to be justified m judging as 
to the merits of free trade and protection To reach a conclusive 
decision, completely satisfying from the standpoint of logic, we would 
need to know the real costs of each policy, as well as the real income 
realised But wc do not and cannot know whether a given number 
of dollars’ worth of unskilled labor docs or docs not represent the 
same real cost or disutility as an equal number of dollars’ worth of 
skilled labor or of the services of capital Therefore it is impossible 
to compare the real coits in an industry fostered by protect 2 on uith 
the presumably different constellation of real costs m the industries 
(export and alternative-product industries) which ssould exist under 
a policy of free trade ' 

* If mar br noted th»t «ince lard u a productive agent of non-human orifpn, 
there u no real cost connected wiih its employment Nonetheless the fact 
that Its use for one purpose precludes ns use for another purpose means that 
the employment of land does involve an opportunity cost, » , , that land utilisa- 
tion costs lomethmt: >n lerms of alternate c prcducts foregone So far as 
resources used in the free-trade-profection lUustrauait consist of land, the 
ahemaiive.produet or Rains-in.re^ -income approach is the only one capable 
of including land tosu as an intefral part of the analysis The comparative 
cost justification of free trade « forced lo uke land into account as a dangUnj 
addition to the mam case. 
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Since it is imppssible to procure any quantitative evidence as to 
the relative magnitude of real costs under the alternative policies 
being considered, we are obliged, as in other similar situations, to 
treat real costs as a matter of indifference and to decide the issue on 
the basis of the available evidence on the side of income. It is still 
true that real costs may be significant to those who incur them, and 
they probably influence — in a quantitatively indeterminate way, 
through influencing the scarcity of the factors — money costs. But 
since the policy decision in question must rest on quantitative com- 
parisons, for this decision unmeasurable real costs arc of no sig- 
nificance 

Inasmuch as not all the evidence required for an absolutely con- 
clusive judgment is obtainable, the judgment in favor of free trade 
must be regarded as probable only, though one having a very high 
degree of probability Moreover, since no inquiry is capable of 
showing that real costs arc higher under free trade than under pro- 
tection or vice versa, and since all the measurable evidence is positively 
on the side of free trade, we have as much reason as is frequently 
provided in human affairs for accepting a verdict in favor of that 
policy. 
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THC NATURE AND EFFECTS OF TARIFFS 

THE NATURE OF TARIFFS 

TARIFF is a schedule of duties levied upon the 

A importation of commodities into a given nation from 
abroad. | Such import duties, when they are effective, 
almost universally raise the prices in the taxing country of the 
goods upon which they are imposed. They may be levied 
for the purpose of revenue, as part of a general tax program, 
or for the purpose of protection, as a means of encouraging the 
domestic production of the article taxed. 

Clearly', ev’ery' duty imposes a cost. In the case of rev'enue 
duties, it is, like any other tax, simply part of the cost of 
maintaining the government. In the case of protective 
duties (which arc, of course, effective just to the extent to 
which they exclude imports) the cost takes the form of the 
higher price consumers pay for the protected article. There 
arc, however, two exceptions to the rule that every duty 
involves a cost. One is when the tax is ineffective, that is, 
when no imports are excluded by reason of the duty. In 
general, import duties on commodities of which the country 
imposing the duty is an exporter are of this nature. The 
other exception, of negligible practical importance, is when 
the entire duty is paid by the foreign exporter. This situation 
can arise only Nvhen the duty-levying country completely 
dominates the other or when the exporter has a monopoly 
and the new duty is less than the monopoly profit previously 
obtained.* 

Protective duties are in their very essence discriminatory. 
That is, each such duty picks out for special treatment the 

' On the lattfr point G E. Gnflitt, Princtplts of Fiirain Tradt, p 409, 

?S? 
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industry whose products it protects.* Obviously, special 
treatment cannot be accorded everyone; hence any attempt 
to make protection universal would be self-defeating, for it 
alt prices were raised by such means to a similar degree, every 
producer’s relative position would be the same as before. 
Universal “protection” would require, of course, not only 
duties of identical proportionate weight on all imports, but 
also equivalent bounties on the products of all domestic and 
exporting industries. If the policy were limited to the 
imposition of duties upon all imports, there would be dis- 
crimination in favor of the import-competing indastries. 

DIRECT EFFECTS OF IMPORT DUTIES® 

With the exception noted above, that duties imposed upon 
exported commodities arc inclTectivc, it may be said that the 
direct effects of import duties depend upon cost conditions 
in the industry concerned. That is, their outcome will vary 
as the industry is one of constant, of increasing, or of decreasing 
costs. In what follows, we shall assume the absence of costs 
of transport, which in practice arc tantamount to a duty of 
equivalent weight. We shall also assume the same type ol* 
cost conditions (constant, increasing, decreasing) to prevail in 
both the countries compared, an assumption which might 
occasionally not correspond with the facts.* 

(a) Constant Casts — If the country imposing the duty has 
been importing the product, it must have been importing 
its entire consumption, since under constant costs, foreign 

‘ The doenminatory nature of protection « made even clearer if one rentent- 
ijcrs that a protective import duty i* esscnually fimilar iii lU effects, lo far as 
the producers of the protected commodity are concerned, to a bounty In 
the one case, producers are enabled to charge consumers a higher pnee for 
their wares, m the other, their income is enlarged by a direct payment from 
the government 

• In this and the following section, I am heavily indebted to Haberier** 
discussion of the subject (TAs Thimy oj Inlcrnationd Trade, Chapters XI, 
XJI, XiO His analysis of the case of increasing coiu is closely followed, 
and while he does not consider decreasing costs, his excellent reasons for not 
doing so are reproduced 

*The reasoning presented in these pages could readily be cxceoded to fit . 
any pair of combinations of difrcrenl cost conditions desired 
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costs would have been beIo\v domestic costs for any volume 
of output. If the duty is less than the difference in costs, 
imports will be reduced, production abroad \Mil decline, and 
the price of the commodity \sill be raised by the full amount 
of the duty. If, on the other hand, the duty is equal to or 
greater than the difference in costs, imports uill be entire!) 
excluded and the price ^^■ill rise by the difference between 
foreign and domestic costs. 

(b) IncTtasing Costs — A duts on a commodity produced at 
increasing cost \m 11, unless prohibitisc of imports altogether, 
lead to a difference between the domestic and the foreign 
price equal to the duty If the difference is more, further 
importation w ill be profitable ; the flow of imports wall bring 
down the domestic price If the difference is less, imports 
wiH be sold at a loss; the consequent reduction in their 
\olumc will permit the domestic price to rise 

To say that after the imposition of the dut) the domestic 
and (he foreign price will differ b\ the amount of the ta.x b\ 
no means implies, however, that the price of the protected 
commodity m the importing countrs- (domestic price) will 
rise by the amount of the duty. Under the assumed condi- 
tions of increasing costs, price and cost in the importing coun- 
try (I) will rise as output expands, in the exporting country 
(E) they will fall as output contracts INTien adjustment to a 
new 1\ -imposed duty has been achiesed, the price of the pro- 
tected commodity in I will ha\e risen by as much less than 
the duty as the price in E has fallen. 

A diagrammatic representation of the situation mav serve 
to make the nature of the adjustment clear The figure on the 
next page shows the conditions of supply and demand of a 
given commodity in two countries betw een w hich unrestricted 
trade in that article is assumed to exist. The right side of 
the diagram relates to the exporting country, with the hori- 
zontal scale of quantity produced reading from 0 to the right. 
The left side relates to the importing country, with the 
horizontal scale of quantity produced reading from 0 to the 
left. The vertical price scale is common to Ixith parts of the 
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6gurc. In the absence of trade between the two countries, 
the price in I would be Pj, quantity produced or supply, q<, 
while in E price would be P„ supply q,. With the opening 
of trade, output in E, the country with the lower costs, would 
expand, with cost gradually increasing. In I the competition 
of imports would force a contraction of output, with cost 
gradually declining. Equilibrium would be established at a 
price P common to both countries (ignoring transport costs), 
with the total demand in I (df) satisfied partly by domestic 
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production (represented by the distance Os, on the horizontal 
scale), partly by imports (s.d,) Total output in E would be 
Os,, of which Od, would go to domestic consumers, while 
d,s, would be exported. Costs of marginal producers would 
be equal in both countries at P. (In this diagram, as in all 
relating to similar conditions, the P line must be so drawn 
that the portion of it included between the demand and 
supply curves in E is equal to the portion included between 
the comparable curves in I.) 

Now let us consider the changes introduced by the imposi* 
tion of an import duty in I. A prohibitive tariff, that is, a 
duty equal to or greater than the vertical distance between 
P, and Pi, would simply bring about a reversion to the 
situation that existed before the opening of trade, A duty 
of less than that amount would work in the same direction 
but to a lesser degree. Since such a duty would appear to 
producers in E as a diminution of foreign demand, or alterna* 
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tively, as a reduction in the price obtainable in I by the 
amount of the duty, its effects may be shown by lowering 
the entire I-scction of the diagram by that sum. (See Figure 
II.) Thus in 1 the new curv’cs S'S' and D'D' replace SS and 
DD at a level lower by T, the amount of the duty, 

A new equilibrium will be established at a price P' such 
that the section of the price line P'P' lying between the E 
curves (d,'s,', — exports from E) is equal to the section of it 
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lying between the I curs’cs (d.V, — imports mto I). The 
price in E tvill thus fall from P to P', a new lower marginal 
cost, while the price in I will rise by the amount of the duty T 
!fss the reduction in costs, PP', (The price in I must now 
be measured from the lower horizontal axis starting at O'.) 
In E, output contracts from Os, to Os,', with, of course, a 
lowering of marginal costs from P to P'. Exports shrink 
from d*s, to d,'s,', while domestic consumption expands 
from Od, to Od,'. In I, the new’ higher price O'P' permits 
an expansion of output from Os( to O's.', while total consump- 
tion (home production plus imports) declines from Od< to 
O'd/. 

Obviously (his method has its shortcomings, since It relates 
to only one commodity at a time and requires the assumption 
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that all other thing*; remain unchanged. It is, however, a 
useful method for analysing the effects of a particular duty 
if we can ignore the indirect effects, i.e., changes in the balance 
of payments, in the monetary situation, and consequent 
possible shifts in the demand and supply of other commodities. 
Often these changes are relatively unimportant, in which 
case the foregoing analysis will be substantially correct. 
When they cannot be ignored, this method will give us only a 
rough first approximation to a solution, A full answer would 
require an impossibly complex tracing of a long and intricate 
series of reactions. Even in such a situation, however, the 
first approximation might be substantialiy corrected by 
taking into account the more important and obvious of the 
indirect effects of the duty. 

The foregoing discussion shows the nature of the direct 
consequences of the imposition of a duty. Attention may 
now be called to certain factors which determine the degree 
of price change to be expected. The rise in price in I will 
vary directly and the fall in price in E inversely with the 
volume and elasticity of supply in the exporting country (E).* 
Great elasticity of supply in E (i e., slow rise in costs as output 
is increased) means a rapid contraction of output as the price 
received for exports falls. Thus I will be forced to produce 
more of her requirements at home, and at higher costs, than 
if E restricted her output but little (i.r., had an inelastic 
supply) This very elasticity of E’s supply will therefore 
necessitate but a relatively small decline in her price. 

On the other hand, the rise in price in I will vary inversely 
and the fall in price in E directly with the volume and elas- 
ticity of home supply in the importing country (I), For an 
elastic supply there mcaas that efforts to increase domestic 

• That the voiume or abroJute amount both of tupply and of demand « 
relevant may be bnefly made clear It is the slope or inclination of the corves 
which determine how much, for example, cojts will rise in the imporfini; country 
as a result of the imposition of a duty And the slope is detemuned by both 
the elastiaty and the amount of the demand or supply A larger supply (or 
demand) will have a more gradual slope than a smaller one with the lame 
elasticity. See Haberler, ap at , p 229, n. 
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output in meeting the demand of the protected market will 
meet with only slo^vly rising costs. So far as E is concerned, 
she will be more rapidly replaced in her export market by 
protected competitors, and thus will be forced to contract 
output more (retire to a lower cost margin) than if output in I 
could only be increased at rapidly rising costs. 

Similarly, the degree of price change will in part be de- 
termined by the nature of the demand schedules in both 
countries The larger and more clastic is demand in the 
importing country, the less will the price rise there and the 
more will it fall in the exporting country. For with an 
clastic demand, the quantity taken falls off rapidly as price 
rises. This means that in the face of a tariff-induced price 
rise, the total quantity both of imports and of domestic 
production required will contract sharply. Domestic output 
will expand but little, with only a moderate increase of costs, 
while production in E will shrink considerably', wdth equilib- 
rium being established at a low'cr level of marginal costs than 
if I’s demand were inelastic. 

On the other hand, the larger and more elastic is demand 
m the exporting country, the less will the price fall there and 
ihc more will a rise in the importing countrv For clasticay 
of demand in E means that, as the price falls, upon the con- 
traction of output, the market partially' lost in I will be 
rapidly replaced by the entry of new buyers at home Total 
output will shrink less than it would under conditions of 
inelastic demand, but exports will shrink more. In I, a 
larger proportion of the total demand w ill have to be satisfied 
by means of domestic production at steadily increasing costs. 

(c) Dfcrrasw!; Cos/j. — On the assumption that decreasing 
costs arc to be found in a competuivc indastrs , it is clear that 
with trade free, the entire output of a commodity produced 
under such conditions of cost would come from that one of two 
trading countries iriiosc Jerri of costs wat the httcr. For if 
the equilibrium price in the absence of trade is lower in one 
countrx' than in the other, not onlv wjl! the opening of trade 
bring about a reduction of costs in the exporting country’, but 
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also it will be impossible for producers in the importing country 
to compete in supplying any portion of the home demand. 
This can be clearly seen from the diagram below. 

A duty (less than prohibitive) on a commodity produced 
under dccreasing-cost conditions would raise its price in the 
importing country by as much more than the duty as costs 
were raised in the exporting country by the contraction of 
output. In the latter country, the price would rise by the 
increase in costs ^ 

There is, however, a fundamental objection to this whole 
method of approach, for it rests upon the assumption of the 
continuance of competition. If decreasing costs, so far at 

‘ Such a situation ii illustrated by the following diagram; 



In isolation, pnecs in the two countnes would be P, and P, respectively, Wth 
the opening of trade, crjtnlibrtum would be establubed at the price P, with 
imports into I of Od, of coune equal to exports from E (d.«.) The imposition 
in I of a duty of amount T would, by contracting the demand for E’s exports, 
force her producers back to a higher cost level, P', at which exports just matched 
I’s effective demand for the commodify at this pnee The price ct the cont- 
rnodity thus rises m E by the increase in costs, PP' , m I it nse, by this sum plus 
the duty, or from OP to O'P' 

A further unrealistic, assumption should also be indicated at this point 
This is one impliat in the foregoing argument, that the curve of decreasing 
costt IS reversible, « t., (hat a reduction of output will raise costs by as much 
as they are lowered by a corresponding expansion of output over the same 
portion of the curve When the volume of production shrinks, it is highly 
unlikely that alt of the econonuei, both internal and external, discovered at 
the larger output would be lost to producers Hence with a deebne of produc- 
bon, costs would rise less rapidly than they fell with the ongiaal expansion. 
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least as they depend on the realisation of internal economies,' 
arc inconsistent \vith the maintenance of competition, we 
would be confronted \vith a problem of monopoly price. And 
it seems highly probable that the existence of continuous 
decreasing costs (a steadily declining cost curve) under com- 
petitive conditions is an impossibility. For internal economies 
arc economics of large-scale production, and if at any time an 
increase in the size of the plant ivilJ reduce costs, it may be 
assumed that competition ivtll lead to the establishment of 
plants of this optimum size. It ivould be to the interest of 
every producer to act so as to bring about this result. Thus 
in any given industry, plants will tend to increase in size until 
no further economics are available, when the situation becomes 
one of increasing or constant cost, or until the individual firms 
become so large relative to the market that the assumptions of 
perfect competition no longer hold. 

If internal economies be ruled out as a basis for steadily 
decreasing costs under compeiitiv’e conditions, there remain 
for consideration those economies external to the individual 
plant, which cannot be forecast and thus cannot enter into the 
calculations of business men. A distinguishing characteristic 
of external economics is their vagueness and uncertainty. No 

• Both internal and external econonuea, it will be recalled, ame in the coune 
of an increase In the output of an entire industry Internal economics represent 
the opportunity ailorded of furthenny the division of labor or the use of 
machinery, or of utilising more fully existing specialised workers and machinery, 
within each individual plant External economics are, as the term implies, 
external to the tndivtdual plant They are general developments that accom- 
pany expanding industry, such as an enlarged and more readily available 
supply of trained labor, or the establishment of a trade journal with its technical 
news and information, that lend to lower costs all round without any action 
on the part of the entrepreneurs m the industry itself 

Internal economies must, of course, be confined to the adopuon of existing 
and proved machinery and techniques, to changes in the combination of the 
agents of production or in the allocation of tasks which could be predicted 
They inuit exclude the introduction of new inventions and rewly-<!evised tech- 
niques, such changes are not a cause of decreasing costs, but serve to lovver 
b> a definite amount any type of cost curve, be it increasing, decreasing, or 
constant (On this point, sec Carver and Ifansen, Pnnafiftf ef £cpii<tmics, 
pp 237-246 ) We may also note that each r>-pe of cost curve expresses « 
functional relationship between output and unit cost without regard to time. 
In other words, they represent not a hutory of costs and output but a techidcal 
connecuon between the two \ ariables. 
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one can count on them beforehand, and, indeed, if they dc 
turn up, they may, as Haberier suggests, be offset by disecon- 
omies (congested freight routes or means of communication 
higher prices for the means of production) or they may 
“benefit not only one individual industry, but many industries 
simultaneously or possibly manufacturing as a whole relatuc 
to agriculture ” * Therefore it does not seem that they pro- 
vide a sound or significant foundation for prediction, i.e., for 
the extrapolation of the (decreasing) cost curve. 

If the industry' in the country imposing a duty ivere in the 
temporary stage of decreasing costs to which reference has 
been made, the analysis already suggested would be appli- 
cable If, however, it had already' attained the status of a 
monopoly, or were to do so under the stimulus of a duty, such 
a duty would create or strengthen the monopoly. Whether 
the price would be raised by the full amount of the duty would 
depend upon monopolistic considerations as to maximum net 
revenue. 


INDIRECT EFFECTS OF IMPORT DUTIES 

The imposition of an import duty is almost certain to affect 
indirectly the demands for other commodities, and therewith 
the volume of these goods produced and their prices. The 
nature of this indirect effect will depend upon the elasticity of 
the demand for the protected commodity. If the demand be 
highly elastic, the rise in price resulting from the duty will 
release purchasing poiver to be spent upon other goods; if 
inelastic, expenditure upon other products will be reduced. 
Only with an elasticity of demand of unity will the total 
expenditure upon other commodities remain unchanged; 
even so, its relative distribution among these goods may 
be altered. Also to be considered is the way in which the 

* Haberier, «/ , p 20S For a /ulJer tJjscu.wjon of jntemaJ and external 
econoimci from the pwnt of view presented here, which closely follows that 
of ffafierfer, see fos 6ot)i, pp /tilsB stw rAe- ulsviBSinw Ay 

K L. Anderson, ‘ Tanff Protecnon and Increasing Returns" {Explvrafiens in 
Economes. Chapter XV) 
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state spends the revenue received from imports subject to 
the duty. 

It is clear that if demand schedules in the duty-Ic\'>ing 
country’ arc significantly changed, an alteration in the struc- 
ture of production will be entailed. A similar result will also 
be brought about from a different direction. A reduction of 
imports means, in the long run, a reduction of exports. Fac- 
tors of production u’lll be released from the export industries 
and uill tend to move into the protected industries and into 
industries which may have benefited from the changed 
demands of the consumers To the extent to which the 
demand for factors differs m the latter as compared with the 
export industries, there w'lll be some adjustment of factor 
prices. In the short-run transition period after the intro- 
duction (or raising) of a tariff, during which exports may 
tcmporanl) continue at the old level, the excess in the supply 
of exchange will lead to a fall in the value of foreign currencies. 
Under the gold standard, this will lend to bring about gold 
imports or at least a reJatise expansion of credit in the pro- 
tecting country, with consequent possible changes in the dif- 
ferent categories of prices. Under paper-currency Conditions, 
the exchange rate will simply fall sufficiently to restore price 
equilibrium with the rest of the world 

When the tariff is imposed on raw materials or instruments 
of production, the cost of exports embodying these materials 
or using these instruments will rise. A decline in the volume 
of exports will then be brought about directK, rather than in 
the indirect fashion following the imposiuon of duties on con- 
sumers’ goods This effect may be overcome b> a drawback, 
(a remission of the dutj on raw tnaterials, etc , used in the 
production of exports) Injury to an industry processing or 
finishing raw materials for domestic consumption may be 
offset by a compensating duty on the finished product. Thus 
manufacturers of woollen textiles whose raw material is subject 
to a protective dutv wall have their position relative to foreign 
competitors equalised if duties equivalent to those on the raw 
material are imposed on the imported finished fabrics. 
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aiAPTER IV 


THE CASE FOR PROTECTION 

B efore embarking upon a discussion of the arguments 
for protection, it will be well to consider briefly a point 
which many protectionists ignore. This is the relation* 
ship between c.\porls and imports. When a country increases 
its restrictions upon the entry of goods from abroad, imports will 
decline. But is it certain that, as many WTitcrs hold, exports 
will fall off by an equivalent amount? Tliere is, of course, no 
direct connection betw'cen any individual import and export, 
for example, between the purchase by an American of several 
cases of French wines and the sale abroad by some other 
American of an automobile. Each of these transactions is 
carried out without relation to the other; each brings into 
action the credit machinery of international trade, involving 
the purchase of or the sale to a bank of a bill of exchange. 

If, however, our earlier analysis of (he foreign exchanges and 
the balance of payments be recalled, it wall be granted that a 
considerable change in the value of a Countr)’'s total imports is 
very likely to produce a similar change in the value of its total 
c.xports. It w’ill be remembered that the chief items in any 
balance of pa^Tnents are goods, scrs’iccs, loans, interest and 
dividends, and gold, all of which may appear on both sides of 
the accounts. A large reduction in merchandise imports, by 
depriving foreigners of an important means of acquiring cur- 
rency in the protectionist country’, will leave a gap in the bal- 
ance of payments which must in some way be filled. Now it 
IS true that balance may be restored, not only by an equivalent 
reduction of exj>oris, but aho by a suflicient decline in any 
other credit item, as well as by a like increase in any of the 
debit items. For example, the reduced purchasing power of 
501 
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the foreigners may cause tJiem fo buy fewer sersices from (he 
restricting nation, or to lend it smaller sums if it has been bor- 
rowing abroad If it has been shipping gold to balance its 
international accounts, it will now need to send less by the 
amount to which imports have diminished. Interest and 
dividends are unlikely to be directly affected, since they relate 
to pre-existing holdings of foreign securities. With respect to 
reduced borrowing, since the rate and direction of inter- 
national capital movements depend primarily upon differences 
in interest rates, what happens will be determined by the 
credit policies of the nations concerned. If the protectionist 
country reduces discount rates, and/or if discount rates arc 
raised in the coun'ries whose exports suffer, any movement of 
capital into the former will tend to be lessened. Such a change 
is, however, by no means certain, particularly in view of the 
fact that nowadays central banks direct their activities prima- 
rily toward evoking stability of business conditions. Moreover, 
any reduction in borrowing is contingent upon the existence 
of borrowing by the protectionist country in the first place. 

Look now at the possible changes in the debit side (pay- 
ments due to foreigners) of ihe international accounts. A 
decrease in imports may be matched by an increase in any of 
the other items on this side. There is little likelihood that a 
restriction of imports will lead nationals of the country taking 
such action to purchase additional services (slapping, banking, 
insurance) from foreigners, since these services are closely 
related to the volume of goods movements Nor are interest 
and dividends likely to be much affected. This leaves loans 
and gold for consideration If the requisite changes in relative 
interest rates occur, the volume of foreign lending will tend to 
increase * Finally, gold may move into the protecting coun- 
try in settlement of the credit balance Neither increased 
foreign lending nor inward gold movements can go on in- 

» Indrrd, the immediate effect of a restriction of imporu is an increase of 
short-term foreign lending, m the form of larger bank balances in foreign 
centers This will be the result if, as is probable, exports and the other credit 
items continue in unreduced volume, thereby creating a temporary excess 
in the supply of exchange over the current ordinary demands. 
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definitely, however, without provoking a counterbalancing 
movement of merchandise exports or imports. For soon or 
late the accumulation of interest charges will exceed current 
new loans, unless there is a cumulative expansion in the rate 
of lending, while the flow of gold is, for obvious reasons, 
essentially a temporary’ phenomenon. Morcov cr, as we know, 
the movement of gold tends to produce price and income 
changes w'hich will lead to a decline of exports and an increase 
of imports.' 

A process of elimination thus leads to the conclusion that 
— in the absence of special circumstances — a tariff^induced 
reduction of imports will necessitate a roughly equal shrinkage 
of exports. Services, being rather closely related to goods 
movements, and interest and dividends, rcnccting prior inters 
national lending, must be ruled out of both sides of the account 
as potentially important sources of adjustment changes. A 
significant decline in an outward gold flow or in foreign bor- 
rowing can take place only if gold or securities have previously 
been leaving the import-restricting country. Smaller capital 
imports, moreover, depend upon appropriate changes in 
relative interest rates. An increase in foreign lending requires 
this same condition, and is also, together with an inward gold 
movement, essentially a temporary’ stop-gap. Thus while the 
immediate effect of a restriction of imports need not be an 
cquiv'aicnt reduction in the value of exports, in the long run 
this outcome is to be expected, unless there is a definite reason 
for anticipating that the necessary adjustment in the balance 
of payments will be brought about in another manner. In 
other words, the burden of proof rests upon those who assert 
that action which restricts the sales of foreigners will not 
equally restrict their purchases. 

Let us now turn to the arguments advanced in support of 
proiertive tariffs Tliese may lx- grouped Into two main 
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divisions : those which rest upon popular fallacies and those 
which are based upon serious economic reasoning. The fact 
that the case for protection as commonly presented appeals 
primarily to the first type of argument is hardly strange, since 
economic fallacy often, if not generally, finds wider acceptance 
than truth; but it is an interesting commentary on the intellec- 
tual strength of protectionism. 

AROUMCNTS RESTING UPON POPULAR FALLACIES 

(a) The Maintenance of Wages, or the Protection of the Standard 
of Lining. — This is one of the most widely used and certainly 
one of the hoariest arguments for protection, frequently found 
in the writings of self-styled “economists.” It insists that a 
country with high wages will be undersold by a low-wage, 
“pauper-labor” country, and that in the ensuing competition, 
the wage level of the former must be driven down. Protection 
against imports from cheap-labor areas is therefore felt to be 
justified as a means of maintaining a high standard of living. 

This argument rests upon a complete misconception of the 
relation between wages and prices. High wages arc the con- 
sequence of high productivity of labor. They will never be 
the cause of high costs and high prices unless labor is inefficient. 
But the combination of high wages with inefficient labor is 
most unlikely since employers rarely pay labor more than it is 
worth. Economic theory tells us that any class of labor tends 
to receive a wage equal to its marginal productivity. In a 
country where labor is generally productive, wages in the 
leading lines of industry will be high, as they will likewise 
be in less important branches which must compete with the 
former for their labor. 

According to the theory developed in earlier chapters, we 
also know that countries will specialise in the production of 
those commodities which require relatively large amounts of 
their most abundant and hence cheapest factors. Therefore 
the possession of plentiful cheap labor of a certain kind will, of 
course, constitute an advantage in international competition — 
so far as concerns products which can be efficiently produced 
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by methods which require much of this sort of labor. Other 
countries, with relatively abundant capital, or land, or labor 
of another type (technical or skilled labor, as contrasted with 
semi-skilled or unskilled) will have a price advantage in com- 
modities which require primarily these factors in their pro- 
duction. 

Thus Japan is a formidable competitor in the world’s 
markets for tea, silk, china^vare, and certain types of cheap, 
mass-production articles, while the United States is no less 
formidable ^vhere automobiles, typeivritcrs, industrial and 
agricultural machinery, cotton, wheat, and petroleum prod- 
ucts are in question. In the production of certain goods, 
especially of cotton textiles, Japanese competition \vith the 
United States and with other countries, in particular Great 
Britain, is very sharp. But such competition is nothing new. 
Industries developed in one country often prove to be adapted 
to productive conditions elsewhere. Their expansion into 
these other regions is to be expected, is indeed inevitable in a 
progressive world. The most effective way of meeting it is not 
by the erection of a tariff tvall, which cuts off export markets 
and reduces the national dividend, but by means of improve- 
ments 4n technique, readapting the industry to the productive 
conditions (relative factor supply) in the country where the 
industry originated. It may of course be that a particular 
industry, though developed in one region, turns out later on to 
be definitely and incomparably better suited to some other 
region. In that event, the best long-run solution — at least 
from the point of view of maximising the national income — 
is to face the necessary readjustment and facilitate it by every 
means possible.^ 

It is not to be denied, of course, that readjustments of this 
sort are painful. Moreover, they may be expected to con- 
tinue, since many types of manufactures, notably those in 
which automatic machinery finds ready application, tend to 
spread widely over the earth’s surface, in particular to coun- 
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tries with plentiful cheap labor. There is no reason, howcwr, 
to expect a lowering of tvage levels in the older manufacturing 
nations. In the long run, according to the basic principles of 
international trade, countries such as Japan should increas- 
ingly dominate in those industries requiring abundant cheap 
labor, while the older manufacturing countries should more 
and more specialise in industries in which netv’ techniques, 
large capital investment, and skilled and technical labor arc of 
considerable importance. This is merely the natural path of 
development along the lines of international specialisation, 
leading in the end to an enlarged volume of world trade and 
higher standards of living, rather than lower, for all con- 
cerned. The nineteenth century witnessed just such a transi- 
tion in the spread of the Industrial Revolution from England 
to Germany and the United States There was then no 
lessening of the basis for industrial differentiation, and there 
ztflf a great increase in standards of living in each of these 
countries and in the volume of mutually beneficial trade. 
No reason exists for expecting any different result in the future. 

The costs of such a development arc essentially of a short- 
run, frictional nature. This does not mean, however, that 
they arc not serious — unemployment, idle equipment, and 
business losses are ahvaj'S serious. But their size varies 
directly with the rapidity of the change to which adjustment 
has to be made When this change is gradual, as much of it 
has been in the past, the tempo of adjustment and its attendant 
temporary dislocations are bearable. For this reason, a slow' 
process is to be desired by all concerned ^ 

(b) ProtfcUon of the Home Market. — By raising a tariff wall 
against imports and thus stimulating the grownh of home 
industries, it is argued, we thereby develop purchasers for 

‘The intensity of recent Japanese competition tn textiles is a phenomenon 
of rapid change, in parucular of changing currency relationshi p$ The excessive 
depreciation of the yen on the foreign exchanges has been chiefly responsible 
for the difficulties of the Bntish textile industry For Japanese wages have alwaj-s 
been low, and the development of Japanese manufactunng industries has 
been for vears a reasonably steady, predictable phenomenon which could be 
counted upon Not so with exchange depreciation 
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other domestic producers; a home market for our own 
producers is created. This appeal has been directed especi- 
ally toward farmers in this country, as a means of winning 
their consent to high tariffs for manufacturing industries. 

No argument for protection is more completely fallacious 
than this one, which overlooks the patent fact that protection 
does not create a new market but merely substitutes a domestic 
for a foreign one. If we exclude foreign products from our 
markets, we thereby prevent foreigners from acquiring the 
means of buying our ^vares. Our imports from other coun- 
tries, that is, provide them with the purchasing power neces- 
sary to buy our exports. Shut out imports, and eventually 
(as was demonstrated in the first pages of this chapter) we must 
expect to see our exports decline by a similar amount. The 
only serious alternative means of maintaining the old volume 
of exports would be for us to lend the foreign buyer their pur- 
chase price — and ultimately, owing to the accumulation of 
interest charges, this policy would necessitate either a rising 
volume of imports or cancellation of the loans. 

(c) Increased Out pat. — Closely related to the home-market 
argument is the contention that protection, by stimulating the 
growth of a new industry, increases by its output the total 
production of the country. This sort of statement errs, of 
course, in seeing only one aspect of protection and its effects. 
It cannot be denied that a tariff may, by excluding imported 
products for which there exists an effective demand, call into 
being an entire new industry where none existed before. As 
examples there may be cited the beet-sugar industry of the 
United States and numerous manufacturing industries in the 
new succession states of the Austro-Hungarian Empire — 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Jugoslavia. 

This effect of protection is obvious and striking. Almost as 
obvious, though naturally not emphasised by protectionists, is 
the higher price that must be paid by consumers for the prod- 
ucts of the protected industries. Less evident but quite as 
important is the fact that the creation of the protected indus- 
tries necessitates the transfer of economic resources from more 
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productive to less productive fields of activity.^ Land, labor, 
and capital which would have been devoted to producing 
exports with which to procure the articles granted protection 
will now be transferred to the protected industries. That their 
productivity is lower in these lines is proved by the very fact 
that protection is necessary. To acquire a given quantity of 
the commodities in question, a more valuable collection of the 
requisite agents will be needed to produce it at home than to 
produce the exports which will buy that same bill of good? 
abroad. 

(d) Keeping Money at Home. — The fear of sending money 
out of the country m the purchase of imports has at times been 
played upon to denve support for protection. This popular 
fallacy is well expressed in the form of a remark falsely attrib- 
uted to Abraham Lincoln; “I do not know much about the 
tariff, but I know this much, when we buy manufactured goods 
abroad we get the goods and the foreigner gets the money. 
When we buy the manufactured goods at home we get both 
the goods and the money.” * 

Except for its occasional wide currency, this argument 
scarcely deserves consideration, for, as Beveridge so pointedly 
says of the quoted statement, “it has no merits; the only 
sensible words in it are the first eight words.”* The view 
represents, of course, the crudest form of mercantilism, svith 
its emphasis upon money as a form of wealth. It is only 
necessary to point out that in international trade goods pay for 
goods, and that money (gold) moves only to perform the func- 
tion of adjusting disturbances to trade. It must of course be 
granted that by the imposition of new tariffs or the raising oi 
old ones, we might temporarily acquire additional “money.” 

‘ The above discusJion rest* on the asnimption of full employment of latxir 
in the country involved Protection in relation to the probteni of uneropfoy- 
ment u treated in a tcction o^ the followiuf chapter The well-tnmvn argument 
of Schuller, though more u in part nmiJar to the increased output 

argument, in part parallel to the argument relating to unemployment. For 
a luff cfisousion of SchtlfferV ponttnn, »« Kaber/er, 71^ TAevry d/ //timuteoKtri 
Trade, yp 25S-259 

• GteA in Bevendge, Tartu's The Care Examined, p 27. 

*nid,p 28 
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As to the desirability, under normal circumstances {t.e., when 
a country has adequate gold reserves), of securing money in 
place' of useful goods for our exports, one has only to re-read 
Hume’s caustic comments to be convinced that such an 
objective is fatuous. In any event, such a tariff-induced 
import of gold would be a once-for-all affair. After the initial 
effect, the movement of gold would again be determined by 
changes affecting the international balance of payments. 

(e) Tariffs for Retaliation and for Bargaining. — It is frequently 
argued that tariffs should be imposed or raised as a means of 
retaliating against tariff increases on the part of other coun- 
tries. Aside from the emotional satisfaction derived from 
hitting back, such a course of action has absolutely nothing to 
recommend it. For it falsely assumes that the benefits of free 
trade exist only when both nations concerned practice it; that 
is, when trade is mutually free. A moment’s reflection will 
show that a country following a free-trade policy derives the 
chief gain itself, by taking advantage of the geographical 
division of labor it secures a larger real income. If other 
countries progressively restrict trade, the former is of course 
injured, since its acquisition of imports is made more difficult. 
There is, however, no gain but only additional injury if it in 
turn restricts imports. We have a clear case of biting off one’s 
nose to spite one’s face. Beveridge puts the whole matter 
pithily in the form of a fitting analogy. “If one country has 
good harbours while all the rest have bad ones, it will not 
realise the advantages of its good harbours so fully as if all the 
rest had good ones also. But it will realise some advantage ; 
it will be better off than if it, too, sank rocks all round its 
coasts.” ^ 

The argument for tariffs as an instrument of bargaining was 
advanced in England prior to her desertion of a policy of 
relatively free trade in 1 931 . “We must,” it was urged, “have 
some concessions to offer in order to get other countries to 
reduce their barriers to our exports. Therefore let us impose 
duties as a means of putting us in a strong bargaining posi- 
p no. 
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tion.” That there is some validity in the position is indicated 
by the success of Secretary Hull’s trade-agreement program, 
which consists essentially in a swapping of duty reductions. 
It is, however, limited in application to a free-trade or very low- 
tariff country, which at the outset has nothing to offer in the 
way of concessions. Moreover, the bargaining lever created 
by newly-imposcd duties may be seized by vested interests 
which grow up behind them. The lever is then more likely to 
be used to pry additional protection out of the home govern- 
ment than to extract tariff reductions out of foreign govern- 
ments. 

(f) Equalisatton of CoHs of Production. — The argument has 
frequently been advanced, especially in the United States, 
that a tariff will be truly scientific if it succeeds in equalising 
the costs of production of home and foreign producers. 

The doctrine has an engaging appearance of fairness It seems to 
say, no favors, no undue rates Offset the higher expenses of the 
American producer, put him in a position to meet the foreign 
competitor without being under a disadvantage, and then let ihc 
best man win Conditions being thus equalized, the competition 
will become a fair one Protected producers will get only the 
profit to which they are reasonably entitled, and the domestic 
consumers arc secured against prices ivhich are unreasonable.* 

Thus skillfully and persuasively formulated, the argument 
appears eminently fair to both producer and consumer. It 
has, indeed, been sufficiently convincing to legislators in 
Congress to lead to the embodiment of the principle of equal- 
ising costs of production m the “flexible” provisions of the 
Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930. 

Quite aside from the difficulty of discovering the costs of 
individual producers and of deciding which producers’ costs 
to equalise, this principle is the very opposite of scientific — 
it is the most arrant kind of nonsense. Its consistent appli- 
cation would lead to the adoption of a scale of duties each of 
which corresponded to the difference in costs, whether large 

•Taussifr, Fta Trait, the Tariff, and Rectpractly, p 134, in ihe course ot 
cnticising the argument 
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or small, at home and abroad, ending logically with the com- 
plete annihilation of international trade. ‘ While presumably 
not even enthusiastic proponents of cost equalisation would 
care to push consistency this far, the principle itself provides 
no rational basis for excluding certain products from the 
“benefits” of protection. But if its advocates stop short of 
all-round equalisation of costs by protective duties, 

they have to say where they \m 11 stop and why They have 
to find some ground, other than the principle of equalising 
costs, for deciding which industries, unable to meet foreign 
competition without a tariff, shall be enabled by a tariff to do 
so, and which shall not be so assisted “ Equalisation of cost 
of production,” unless carried to its absurd logical extreme, 
will not save them from the risk of deciding this according 
to the vigour with which each industry makes its case or by 
counting the votes that it can command * 

A special and restricted form of the equalisation of costs 
argument is frequently encountered. This is the plea that a 
higher general burden of taxation justifies the Imposition of 
increased duties. Thus after the War in Great Britain it was 
claimed that her producers were at a distinct disadvantage as 
compared with German manufacturers, owing to the heavy 
tax burden necessitated by the huge national debt, a burden 
which Germans escaped as a result of the virtual repudiation 
of their debt through inflation. This handicap was advanced 
as a reason for protection. 

Ignoring the fact that German taxpayers had to carry the 
burden of reparations, there are two serious considerations 
against this argument. In the first place, many taxes are not 
borne by the producer; they do nothing to raise his costs. 
This is true of income taxes and taxes on profits, provided they 
are levied without discrimination between industries. The 

* To be completely consistent, high-cost foreign producers should be given 
a bounty equal to the diflerences between their costs and the costs of efficient 
producers in the “equalising” country , otherwise, domestic and foreign coats 
would be but partially equalised There is of course little litelihood that 
sponsors of the principle would accept in practice this perfectly consistent appli- 
cation 

• Bevendge, op ttl , p 48. 
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incidence of such taxes is on final income (wages, salaries, 
dividends) after it has been distributed in the course of pro* 
duction. Secondly, so far as taxes on production (e.g., turn- 
over taxes, excise taxes) do htzx generally on all industry more 
heavily than elsewhere, any attempt to “equalise” this extra 
burden on domestic producers through protection wiil be 
ineffective. 

This IS obvious so far as concerns neutral markets, where the 
exporters of the heavily taxed nation must meet foreign com- 
petition. It is equally true, if less obvious, with respect to 
competition in the home market. The imposition of an 
identical all-round burden (whether it be the result of taxation, 
of high interest charges, or of labor inefficiency) does, it is true, 
raise the general level of costs and prices. Thereby all pro- 
ducers are, to the extent to which costs have been raised, 
rendered less capable of meeting foreign competition. More- 
over, some producers, hitherto barely able to meet foreign 
competition in the domestic market, will no longer be in a posi- 
tion to do so, just as other producers, formerly just capable of 
meeting competition in export markets, will now be forced to 
withdraw. 

All this must be admitted. Any development which raises 
costs does alter the relative competitive position of every 
industry so affected (t e., it changes the scale of comparative 
costs by pushing the whole scale upward). But such a general 
rise in costs in no way invalidates the general principle: that 
specialisation should take place in those lines in which costs 
continue to remain low. There will still remain industries 
which arc capable of producing at costs below those of foreign 
competitors, though their numbers will be reduced, and the 
same generalisation holds of industries producing for the 
domestic market.' Assuming the community believes the 
taxes in question are socially desirable, what is called for is a 
shift of production out of the least productive industries into 

‘ fij tfte fast resort, assutning" the fevef a/ war to high e* to rsae the 
cost of every single cornrnodity above that of some foreign competitors, the 
mcchanUm of gold Row (or on the paper ttandard, of exchange rates) would 
operate to correct the situation 
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Jines where the relative prices of the factors, together with the 
tax charges, permit the continuance of efiicient production. 
To prevent this adjustment by the imposition of protective 
duties is to force the use of resources in industries to which, in 
view of the total situation, they are not adapted. 

A concrete illustration of the issues involved is to be found 
in the present Social Security taxes in the United States. 
That portion of the tax levied on payrolls and paid by em- 
ployers does, in part at least, tend to be passed on in the form 
of higher prices. To this extent the costs of production are 
raised, and producers, especially those with relatively large 
payrolls, are put at a disadvantage relative to foreign producers 
who are not subject to a similar tax. Yet granting that the 
aim of the Social Security program is worth while and the 
method of raising funds the most satisfactory available, pro- 
tection can offset the tax only by artificially stimulating 
industries which under the new set-up are unable to stand on 
their own feet. 

The point at issue is even clearer where a tax burden of long 
standing is in question. For here industry generally would 
have become adjusted to the situation. Only those lines of 
production would have survived which could pay all costs of 
production, including taxes. Protection “to equalise the tax 
burden” would then obviously lead to a more uneconomic 
allocation of resources. 

The case is naturally different when a particular line of 
production is subject to a differential tax, as for example an 
individual excise tax. Haberler expresses the matter con- 
cisely as follows: “In that case an equalising duty — a 
revenue duly — is justified. The fact that a particular prod- 
uct is especially suitable as an object of taxation in no way 
alters the advantages of specialising upon its production, and 
it would be irrational to prevent specialisation in the direction 
indicated by comparative costs by refusing an equalising duty 
to offset the tax.”* 

’ Haberler, op ctl , p 252, n. In connection with the Social Security taxes 
menboned aixjvc, the principle of an equalising duty might consistently be 
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SERIOUS ARGUMENTS TOR PROTECTION 

The various more dignified arguments for protection may 
be grouped, in harmony with the discussion in Part II, Chap- 
ter I, according to the end they are presumed to serve. The 
larger proportion of them advocate protection as a means su- 
perior to freedom of trade of achieving the generally accepted 
goal of maximisation of the national income. Tliis group 
will be considered first.* The remainder may be classified 
as serving some alternative end, to be specified in each case. 

1. MAXIMISATION OF INCOME ARGUMENTS 
(a) InJant-lndustTy Protection. — Alexander Hamilton stated 
this argument with great clarity and persuasiveness in his 
famous “Report on Manufactures” m 1791. Somewhat 
later Friedrich List, a German economist who spent many 
years in the United States and acquired a strong admiration 
for Hamilton, formulated it in greater detail. Basically, pro- 
ponents of the infant-industry argument have no quarrel with 
free traders so far as concerns the desirability of international 
specialisation. In fact, their position rests on the advantage 
of widening the area of the geographical division of labor. 
But they do not believe the ideal degree of specialisation will 
be attained under free trade. Potential industries, which 
might develop and thrive with the aid of temporary protec- 
tion, will never come into being in the face of the competi- 
tion of established and powerful rivals. Given a few years of 
encouragement by protection, however, and industries shortly 
capable oj meeting foreign competition unaided may be created.* 
After this period of development, the national income will 

applied to the producti of iiidustrif!i whose labor costs are comparatively large, 
since these industries are put at a relative disadvantage The praelical dilli- 
ruJnrs of such an application of the pnnaple would, however, be great 

' Certain ones of this class claim the realisation of other secondary ends as 
a benefit Where such double benefits are urged, the subsidiary claims ssnll 
be analysed as a subordinate part of the mam discussion rather than under a 
separate heading 

» Protective duties are not, of course, the only means of facilitating thedevelop- 
ment of infant industnes 1 latralton favored bounties as a superior alternative. 
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be enhanced by the superior production of the neu' domestic 
industry over its foreign competitors. 

It should be noted that protection for infant or nascent 
industries, as advocated by Hamilton and List, calls for a very 
selective application of tariff duties. Only those industries 
should be sheltered which give reasonable promise of even- 
tually being able to stand unaided (those intrinsically suited to 
the productive facilities of the country in question, or capable 
of developing a comparative advantage). Moreoser, such 
protection should be granted as a temporary measure only, 
being remov'ed when the industry has grown strong — or when 
it fails to prove itself. Finally, infant-industry protection is 
suited only to nations which are in the process of developing 
their industry'- and commerce; countries possessing a well- 
developed industrial system need adopt no measure of arti- 
ficial respiration.* 

numbering among their advantages over tariffs the following considerations ; 
(1) They arc more positive and direct in their effects, (2) they do not raise 
prices, or not so much , (3) they do not, like protection, produce scarcity , 
(4) they promote export, which protection does not 

* Hamilton’s ideas on protection arc to be found in his “Report on the 
Subject of Manufactures,” reprinted among his Paprri on Public Credit, Commerce 
and Ftitance, New 'kork, 1934 The more important sections are included in 
Taussig’s Readings in Internalionat Trade and Tariff Problems List s position is 
developed m The National System of Political Economy, a pamphlet swollen to 
the size of a book Again, Taussig’s Readings contains the more salient passages 
While List may be called one of the originators of the infant ^industry argument, 
his reasoning is full of crude protectiomst fallacies, he makes much of the cultural 
advantages and the political power that he presumes to accompany the develop- 
ment of manufactures, and his position is by no means clear on a number of 
points One of the most accurate statements of the case for infant-industry 
protection may be found in J S Mill, Prinaples of Political Economy, p 922 
(Ashley edition) The passage is worth quoting 

“The only case in which, on mere principles of political economy, protecting 
duties can be defensible, is when they arc imposed temporarily (especially in 
a young and rising nation) m hopes of naruraluing a foreign industry, in itself 
perfectly suitable to the circumstances of the country The superiority of 
one country over another in a branch of production often arues only from having 
begun It sooner There mav be no inherent advantage on one part, or dis- 
advantage on the other, but only a present superiority of acquired skill and 
eirpenence. A evuMry n'ktc/i har fktr std! smi exp«te»e-e yet to aequmr, 
may m other respects be better adapted to the production than those which 
were earlier in the field and besides . nothing has a greater tendency to 
promote improvements in any branch of production than its trial under a new 
set of conditions But it cannot be expected that individuals should, at their 
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Economists quite generally accept the infant-industry argu- 
ment in principle. Most of them, however, would hesitate 
to recommend the application of this type of protection in any 
concrete instance because of the extreme difficulty of fitting 
the theoretical requirements to the detailed facts of industry. 
In plain English, how is one to decide whether any particular 
industry is suited to a given country — a country which by 
hypothesis must be a young and relatively undeveloped one? 
Will the necessary type of labor and kinds of capital be at- 
tracted to or developed in this country? If so, will costs of 
production ultimately fall below the level of foreign costs? 
Questions such as these must be answered if infant-industry 
protection is to be applied in accord with the requirements of 
the argument ; yet the information needed to answer them is 
rarely if ever available. * 

In addition to the difficulty of deciding which industries, 
if any, should be granted temporary nurturing protection, 
there is a further consideration weighing heavily against hasty 
acceptance of the policy This is the fact that even when the 
infant becomes a powerful giant, he is unwilling to relinquish 
his teething ring. 

Nearly every industrial tariff was first imposed as an infant- 
industry tariff under the promise that in a few years, when the 
industry had grown sufficiently to face foreign competition, it 
would be removed But, in fact, this moment never arrives 
The interested parlies arc never wiflmg to have the duty removed, 

own rat, or to their certain lc«j, introduce a new manufacture, and bear the 
burden of carrying it on until the producers have been educated up to the 
level of those with whom the processes are traditional A protecting duty, 
continued for a reasonable time, might sometimes be the least inconvenient 
mode in which the nation can tax tuelf for the support of such an experiment. 
But It u essential that the protection should be confined to cases in which there 
is ground of a.ssurance that the industry which it fosters will afler a time be 
able to dispense with it , nor should the domestic producers ever be allowed to 
expect that it will be continued to them b^ond the time necessary for a fair 
trial of what they are capable of accomplishing ” 

* The dilBeulties encountered by Professor Taussig fn hii attempt to answer 
some of these questions with reference to certain Amencan industnes, even 
after protection had been in force for many years, and the tentative judgments 
his careful study forced him to give, speat volumes on this score .See his 
Some Aspects of the Tonjf Question, jd edition, Cambridge, 1931. 
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Thus temporary infant-industry duties are transformed into 
permanent duties to preserve the industries they protect. Even 
if a part of the industry does become able to stand upon its own 
feet, there will always be tn addition less efficient concerns which 
have come into existence behind the shelter of the duty and which 
would disappear were the duty remov-ed. Moreover, even 
industrialists tvho could survive quite well under Free Trade 
strongly oppose the removal of the duty, either because they wish 
to continue making monopolistic profits under its protection or 
because they feel they may need it if foreign competition becomes 
keener. (Hence the fact that an infant-industry duty is not 
subsequently removed, as promised, does not prove that it has 
not in part fulfilled its purpose ) ‘ 

There is, indeed, much to be said for the view that protective 
duties are not necessary to stimulate the growth of manu- 
factures suited to any particular country, that private initia- 
tive will seek out (possibly after some delay) all opportunities 
of profitable investment. The existence of free trade over the 
entire continental area of the United States has not prevented 
new industries from springing up in the younger sections of the 
country in competition with established old ones on the eastern 
seaboard. As examples we may cite the boot and shoe in- 
dustry of St. Louis, the cotton textile industry of the South, the 
coal mines of Illinois, and many other lines of production. 

Certainly it can be said that the infant-industry argument 
has no applicability to the United States today, or any other 
mature industrial nation. Such countries have long since 
passed through the “agricultural -commercial” stage of devel- 
opment to which phase alone the argument is relevant. Any 
possible exceptional industries are already provided with the 
requisite general environment for their groivth, and if they fail 
to make their appearance, there is a strong probability that 
they are unsuited to the country in question. The use of the 
argument in these circumstances justifies the suspicion that it 
is merely a smoke-screen for the protection of inefficiency. 

Finally, even granting the possibility that there are still 
exceptional cases in the United States of industries suited to 

* Haberler, »/>. nf , pp 281-282. 
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nurturing protection, and that these cases can be unexccp. 
tionabiy identified, HamiJion’s ailments in fa\or of direct 
bounties on production still hold good. If \\c roust subsidise 
a particular industry’, let us know what we are doing and how 
much it costs us. 

(b) The RisLs oj Specialised Industries. — Two lines of attack 
on free trade are based on a common fear of the risks of a 
highly-spccialiscd industrial order. The first of these contends 
that the specialisation which occurs under free trade subjects 
the economy to the disastrous shocks of fluctuations in eco- 
nomic activity’ in other countries. It therefore urges that an 
increased diversification of industry, brought about through 
protection, would result not only in a higher av’erage national 
income in the long run, but also in the manifold benefits of 
greater stability The second argument claims that unre- 
stricted specialisation will involve, ultimately, a violent and 
costly readjustment as agricultural countries fill up, protect 
ihcir own manufacturing industries, and consume their owm 
agricultural products. When this stage is reached, predomi- 
nantly industrial countries will face a sudden loss of markets 
and of raw material and food supplies. They will be forced to 
undertake a catacly smic shift in their structure of production, 
all of which could be avoided if protection, especially of agri- 
culture, were introduced in sufficient time to prevent the 
disease of undue specialisation. 

With respect to the first line of argument, vve must distin- 
guish between different tvpes of international disturbance 
against which protection is supposed to prov’ide insurance 
Of these, the chief ones are three m number : cy cliral fluctu- 
ations in business activity, secular changes in international 
competitive strength, and wars So far as cyclical fluctuations 
are concerned, there is no evadence to show that these have 
been less severe in countries with high protection (Germany, 
France, the United States) than m countries with low tariffs 
(Great Britain and Holland). Certainly during the recent 
<icpression, even prior to 1931, when both countries were on 
.the gold standard, Great Britain suffered much less than did 
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(he United States. Other measuresj especially those related 
to monetary policy, offer more hope than tariffs as a means of 
combatting business cycles. 

With regard to secular changes in international competition 
and in the location of industry, it must be admitted that these 
undeniably force readjustment. But competition is the source 
of progress — any calculation of the costs of reducing readjust- 
ment to international changes must include some estimate of 
the losses from stagnation as well as the higher prices resulting 
from protection. We may refer again to the discussion of the 
protection of the standard of living, where this matter is dealt 
with more fully. In any event, the advantage to be gained is 
decidedly questionable. 

For any nation to become so self-sufficient as to reduce to a 
minimum the shock of industrial readjustment which would 
become necessary upon the outbreak of a major war would be 
so costly in terms of lowered standards of living as to be out of 
the question for most countries. The United States, however, 
which exports less than 10% of its production and imports a 
similar proportion of its total consumption, could undoubtedly 
pare down the volume of its imports still farther without serious 
hardship, confining them primarily to tropical products and 
minerals of which we possess totally inadequate supplies. 
The considerable cost of such a policy would have to be 
weighed against the possible but uncertain benefits of lessened 
readjustment in time of war. But this is only one clement in 
the situation.* A much broader problem is also involved; 
the whole question of whether it is not better to attempt, as our 
trade-agreements program is attempting, to open up the 
channels of international trade as a means of reducing national 
rivalries and tensions, of improving the economic situation 
throughout the world, and thus of lessening the chance of war, 
than it is to withdraw into ourselves and thus to add to rather 
than subtract from the economic difficulties which confront 
other nations. This question, it is clear, is but one aspect 
of the general world political problem of abolishing war and 

• For a fuller ducunion of this topic, see Part II, Chapter XII. 
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organising for peace as an alternative to preparing fatalisti- 
cally for and thereby making more inevitable another disas- 
trous conflict. 

We turn now to the second line of argument against unre- 
strained specialisation, which foresees a sudden loss of markets 
and sources of supplies for industrial countries as agricultural 
nations themselves fill up and develop industries. This type 
of reasoning bulked large in the writings of a number of Ger- 
man economists in the nineties and the early years of this 
century ; it is particularly associated with the name of A. Wag- 
ner.^ There arc many considerations against it. One of the 
most important is this: that although the basis for inter- 
national specialisation inevitably changes as the newer coun- 
tries develop {t.e., their factor supply alters), a new though 
different basis for such specialisation emerges. Thus England, 
during the better part of the nineteenth century the producer 
par excellence of manufactured articles, though she watched 
with anxiety and foreboding the growth of industry in Ger- 
many and the United States, did not witness the destruction 
of her industries by these rivals. Although competition in 
some lines has been intense and shifts in the direction of pro- 
duction have been necessary, both these countries have been 
among England’s best customers. Plenty of room for special- 
isation has continued to exist. 

Moreover, the adjustment that Wagner feared has proved 
in the past and presumably will continue in the future to be 
gradual rather than violent. A shortage of exportable 
agricultural products will, if it comes, make its appearance 
slowly, in the form of a progressive rise of prices. As this 
happens, the incentive to increased production of the relevant 
commodities in the older industrial countries will be provided. 
No violent shock such as Wagner had in mind is to be antici- 

* Only the economic aspects of Wagner’s argument are given here. _ It 
has also a sociological side to which reference will be made at a later point 
A most effective reply to Wagner was written by Erentano, entitled “The 
Terroi* of the Frecfominantfy rntfustnaf State,” teleetcoat ttAteS see to 
be found in Taussig’s StUtied Rtadtngt tn International Trade Some of his argu- 
ments are reproduced here 
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pated. In view of this, one may well ask the question : why 
incur the costs of transition earlier than necessary? 

Finally, the necessity of relying upon home supplies of 
various raw materials and foods may never arise at all. For 
there are many competing sources from which the imports of 
the industrialised nations are drawn, none of which give any 
indication of approaching exhaustion. Moreover, as Haber- 
ler points out, ttvo recent developments still further reduce the 
dangers of industrial specialisation. These are, first, the great 
progress in agricultural technique and the accompanying 
increase in output of a worldwide nature, and second, the 
slowing down of the rate of population growth in both agri- 
cultural and industrial countries, a movement which appears 
likely to spread. Combined, these eliminate or at least 
greatly lessen the prospects of a shortage. 

(c) Consenation oj Natural Resources, — It is probable that in 
some countries the production for export of many irreplaceable 
natural resources is going forward at such a rate as seriously 
to threaten their early exhaustion. As examples, we may cite 
petroleum products and copper in the United States and 
Mexico. Protective tariffs, which will reduce exports through 
a prior or simultaneous reduction in imports, have been sug- 
gested as a means of restricting the excessive exportation of 
such resources.* Though the income of the present genera- 
tion would be reduced, that of future generations might be 
increased even more by such action. 

If there were no other means of meeting the situation, it is 
possible that protection might be a suitable measure. But in 
fact protection is a clumsy, roundabout, and ineffective way 
of furthering the end in v’iew. For there is little probability 
let alone certainty, that the exports to be checked would be 
the ones aimed at. The most direct way of attacking the 
problem would be through the imposition of export duties. 
For the United States, this method is blocked by an explicit 

• This arfument is stated and criticised by Frank D Graham in his Protetlnt 
Tariffs, together with a siinilar argument applying to the “amelioration o> 
human resources” which seems even more tenuous. 
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constitutional prohibition. Direct conservation measures, 
however, such as the regulation of output, are another more 
efficient and probably less expensive measure than generalised 
protection. 

(d) Increasing- vs. Decreasing-Cosl Industries. — Occasionally 
one meets the suggestion that the national income might be 
augmented by permitting the widest possible access to foreign 
sources for commodities produced under conditioas of in- 
creasing cost, while stimulating the growth of industries of 
decreasing cost by protective tariffs.^ Thereby the rate of 
domestic expansion in some increasing-cost industries might 
indirectly be lessened, the output of dccreasing-cost industries 
directly increased at falling costs, with the possibility of these 
declining even below foreign leveb. 

This argument svould be perfectly valid if the assumptions 
necessary to it could be granted. Even so, any possible gain 
/rom protection of this type would be bighty conjectural and 
probably quite impossible of measurement, raising the fre- 
quently recurring problem of the desirability of incurring a 
certain loss in the hope of securing a very dubious gain. But 
one crucial assumption in particular, that of the very existence 
of decreasing-cost industries, is open to serious challenge. As 
was pointed out earlier (p 297), internal economics cannot 
continue indefinitely under competitive conditions, while net 
external economics arise infrequently. Barring conclusive 
proof that conditions of decreasing cost actually exist in im- 
portant industries and that realisation of their economics is 
rca.sonably to be expected, the argument has nothing to 
recommend it. 

A very similar but somewhat narrower line of reasoning has 
been advanced in England in recent years. Secure the domes- 
tic market to domestic producers, it was said, m those lines 
where the economics of mass production bulk large, thereby 
permitting them to adopt the most economical scale of pro- 
duction, ultimately perhaps even lowering costs below those 
abroad. 

* Thi* argumtnl u aUo coondcrsd by Graham. 
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Unless the supposed reduction of the prices of increasing* 
cost products be included in this argument, thereby trans* 
forming it into the preceding one, it has no merit whatsoever 
unless it be assumed that costs will fall below the foreign level, 
in which case it becomes merely a special form of the infant- 
industry argument. In that event, it is of course subject to all 
the objections holding against the latter. In addition, the 
industries in question 

must be ripe for large-scale production, but with none of the 
manufacturers in them prepared lo undertake it The argument 
assumes something that looks perilously like lack of initiative on 
the part of the home manufacturer If the circumstances are 
such that, after the tariff, one of the home manufacturers by 
enlarging his scale of production could bring prices below those of 
his foreign rivals, it must have been open to him to do the same 
thing before the tariff.* 

Beveridge also calls attention to the possibility that the ex- 
pected appearance of large-scale production units may never 
occur, that instead there may take place a mere multiplica- 
tion of small plants to absorb the domestic market (citing the 
British automobile industry to this effect), or that a monopoly 
or quasi-monopoly may be established. Again, as w-ith the 
infant-industry question, if the conditions seem suited to the 
use of some type of stimulus, it would be better given in 
the form of a direct bounty, ivhich is above-board, easily 
calculable, and more likely than a protective duty to be 
temporary. 

(References for this chapter will be found at the end of the following 
chapter ) 

• Bevendge, op. ot., p, 95, 
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THE CASE FOR PROTECTION {Continued) 

2 . PROTECTION AS A MEANS TO ENDS OTHER THAN 

maximum income 

(a) Reduction of Unemployment. — Supporters of protection 
as a means of combatting unemployment tacitly assume, 
though the issue is rarely formulated clearly, that the employ- 
ment of labor is itself a desirable end, to be achieved even 
at the cost of a reduction in the national dividend. Now 
everyone would agree chat it is better to have men working 
than idle, even if when idle their essential needs are met by 
relief, since unemployment breeds loss of morale and of skill 
A rational person, however, would not agree to this proposition 
regardless of the cost. For while employment is undeniably 
preferable to unemployment, it is not worth while if it can 
only be obtained by a great lowering of the standard of living 
of all the population. If there were a strong case for protec- 
tion as a remedy for unemployment, this issue of cost would 
have to be thrashed out on the basis of some balancing of 
advantages But the conditions under which protection 
can be expected to relieve unemployment are, contrary to 
popular opinion, extremely limited. 

The naive protectionist sees only the direct and obvious 
increase in employment which results from the imposition 
or raising of a duty. The usual free-trade answer, that the 
newly-employed svorkers in the protected industry are counter- 
balanced by an equal number of unemployed in the export 
industries, also suffers from inadequate analysis, although 
it generally is true, as we indicated at the beginning of the 
preceding chapter, that the burden of proof rests upon him 
324 
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who asserts that a reduction of imports will not ultimately 
be followed by an equivalent reduction of exports. 

There are nvo possible cases for protection to be reckoned 
with, depending in the first instance, indeed, upon this %’ery 
matter: the way in which exports respond in the face of a 
restriction of imports. Let us consider first the prospects of 
protection as a remedy for unemployment tvhen exports are 
assumed to fall off pan passu, with imports. 

(i) Exports and Imports Diminish Simultaneously — As- 
sume the nets' duties are Icsied on products ss'hich are being 
produced at home for domestic consumption,^ though in the 
face of such stiff competition from imports that unemployment 
has arisen. This means that there is present, ready to re- 
spond promptly to any opportunity for a profitable increase 
in output and employment created by the imposition of 
the duty, the business organisation, equipment, and ty’pe of 
workers needed. It b clear that an initial increase in em- 
ployment is to be expected in this sector of the economy, 
the amount thereof depending primarily upon the elasticity 
of demand. To avoid unnecessary complications, we shall 
assume this to be unity, so that the sum spent on protected 
products is identical with that formerly spent on imports. 

The increase in employment in the protected industries 
is offset, however, by an equivalent decline in employment 
in the export trades. It must be admitted that if the newly- 
employed protected ^vo^ke^s use their entire incomes to 
purchase goods formerly exported, unemployment among 
export workers will disappear and the ne^v cmploymient in 
the import-competing (protected) industries will be a net 
addition to the sum total of employTuent.* This case is 
obviously rather academic, since in all likelihood only a part 
(in the United Stales, a relatively small part) of any worker’s 
income tvill be spent on the products of export industries. 
It is urged, however, that if there is unempIo)Tncnt elsewhere 
in the economy, expenditure of their incomes by the re-era- 

• Obriovuly *n export industry cannot be helped by protection 

• This case is discussed by Beveridge, tp. nt., pp. S8-€0 
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ployed protected workers will bring about a secondary diminu- 
tion of unemployment there which will offset the increase in 
the export industries. 

Clearly, analysis of this problem necessitates consideration 
of the initial and induced effects of additional employment- 
giving expenditure.* Equally clearly also, it requires that 
attention be given to the direct and indirect consequences of 
the decrease in employment which appears in the export trades 
simultaneously with the increase in employment in the pro- 
tected industries. In order to attack the problem along both 
fronts, it is necessary first to acquire some understanding of the 
way in which an increase (decrease) in employment tends to 
spread through the economy, and of the limits to this spread. 

Fortunately the essential effects of and limitations on 
employment-creating expenditure can be briefly stated. We 
may begin our account of this matter by using a simplified 
numerical illustration. Suppose that $1,000,000 formerly 
spent on imports is now, as a result of new duties, spent on 

* This IS the pnnciple of the “multiplier,’* which has been elaborated else- 
where by Mr R. F Kahn {Economic Journal, 1931, p 173) and by 
Mr J M Keynes {The General Theory oj Employment, Interest and Money, Chapter 
10) These writers apply the principle to the problem of public works or 
investment expenditure There is no essential difference, however, so far 
at least as concerns the short-run problem of employment, between the effects 
of an increase in employment generated by an expenditure on public works 
and one brought about by the cxpienditure at home of funds prcviomly spent 
abroad. 
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the products of the protected industries, and that all of this 
sum goes to pay tvages,‘ 

Consider the effects of this new tvage outlay independently, 
for the time being, of what is happening in the export indus- 
tries. If the new’ly-employed protected workers spend all their 
incomes on the products of domestic industries in tvhich a 
large body of unemployment exists, an additional $1,000,000 
worth of employment w'ill result. This will be followed, if 
the secondary re -emplo) cd workers also spend all their wages, 
by a similar volume of re-empIoymcnt elsewhere. If there 
is no hold-up in the stream of spending, eventually unemploy- 
ment will be totally abolished, and the further effect of the 
continued expenditure of this $1,000,000 of additional income 
will be to cause an infinite rise of prices. 

Merely to state the outcome of increased expenditure under 
the given assumptions is sufficient to indicate its unreality 
under anything resembling normal conditions. What is 
lacking, of course, is provision for “leakages” in the stream of 
spending. The most important leak results from the fact 
that the average worker will not spend (whether on con- 
sumers’ goods or investments) all his new income, but instead 
will use some part of it to build up reserves of purchasing 
power (hoards). Again, some of the income will be used 
to repay debts. If the creditors are ordinary individuals, 
probably they will not spend or inv’est all their receipts. If 
the creditors are banks, the funds used to repay the debts arc 
extinguished. In addition to these leaks in the stream of 
spending, some of the additional demand may be met by 
sales from stocks on hand, or expenditure in other directions 
(notably for uncmplo>mient relief) may be reduced, constitut- 
ing an offset to the initial increase in incomes. It is on 
the b.isis of considerations such as these that Mr Keynes 
arrived at his estimate of a multiplier of 2 for the United 
States.* Applied to the foregoing caocrcte illustmtian, thu 

'TJin last pTOMiion IV an oversimplification which alten in no essentia] 
manner the nature of the reasoning or the conclusions 

* Brenomtf jfjjrnat, September, 15J6. 
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means in effect that of the initial expenditure of $1,000,000, 
half is passed on to other workers in the purchase of their 
products, half is hoarded or disappears in the repayment of 
ijank loans, etc., that half of the $500,000 spent is likewise 
continued in circulation, half removed, and so on in an 
infinite series of transactions. The total of expenditure on 
employment is the summation of this series, or twice the initial 
outlay. 

At the outset of this discussion, attention was called to the 
fact that not only the employment-creating effect of an 
additional volume of expenditure, but also the employment- 
destroying effect of reduced payments to labor in the export 
industries must be taken into account. It is clear that the 
reduction in the outlay on labor by employers in this sector 
of the economy will set up a process exactly similar in nature 
but opposite in its consequences to that established by the 
increase in employment in the protected industries. If there 
is a positive action of the multiplier in the one case, there 
will be a negative action thereof in the other. If the multiplier 
has the same value with respect to the decrease in expenditure 
that it has with respect to the increase, and if the decrement 
in income is nowhere directly offset by the increment in 
income, the net result of the two sets of reactions will be to 
cancel one another. 

Before considering other possible results, it will be well 
to examine more closely the mechanism of a diminution in 
expenditure, to see if it really does act in a fashion parallel 
to that of an increase. Suppose that the value of exports 
is reduced by $1,000,000, and that as a result, employers 
contract their wage outlays by a similar amount. If the 
unemployed export workers had formerly spent all their 
incomes, and now cease their spending entirely, the demand 
for goods in other sectors of the economy will decline by a 
like amount, and we may presume that $ 1 ,000,000 worth of 
secondary employment is destroyed. The process will con- 
tinue until everyone is unemployed. (If the opposite set 
of reactions is emanating from the protected industries out- 
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ward, the uvo forces will cancel one another.) For reasons 
similar to those given above, however, such a drastic outcome 
is very unlikely. Unemployed people must hvc, and as 
long as they have available reserves of purchasing power, 
they will draw on these to maintain their expenditures. In 
the absence of reserves of their own, they uill draw upon those 
of friends or rda lives. Moreover, producers of goods for 
which the demand has declined may not cut down output 
proportionately. As a result of these forces tending to 
maintain the level of employment, the total reduction therein, 
instead of being infinite, will be some finite multiple of the 
initial decline. In the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
the figure may be estimated to be similar in magnitude to 
that which applies to an increase in expenditure. Under 
this assumption, the two sequences of events (the one operating 
toward expansion, the other toward contraction) will neutralise 
one another, and the net increase in employment will be zero. 

But svill the two sets of opposing forces operate independ- 
ently of one another’ Is it not probable that some of the 
expenditure of the ncwly-cmploycd workers in the protected 
and related trades will be directed toward the export indus- 
tries, serv’ing to check the growth of unemployment at its 
source and thereby to cfiect a net increase in employment? 
Examination of the various possibilities indicates that only 
one set of conditions will lead to this result. If all the addi- 
tional wages paid in the protected industries are spent, then 
just to the degree to which they are spent on the products of 
the export industries, the appearance of unemployment 
in the latter sector will be prevented, and to this extent will 
there be a net increase in employment. As wc noted above, 
if all the new incomes are used to buy export products, 
workers in these industries will be enabled to continue to main- 
tain their expenditures as usual, and no disturbance of equi- 
librium %%i)J ofcurA The total nnv cmplo>’mcnt in llie pro- 

’ Uodfrcquilifartum conditions, or better, under conditions of steady emptoy- 
tnent. the income of any im>up must be regarded as entirely spent (either on 
consumers’ or on produeen’ goods) in the interval between successive receipts 
of income (i r , vmh wage^eomen, successive pay days). None of this income 
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tected industries will be a net figure. If only 10% of the 
new incomes is spent on export products, the decline in 
employment in the export trades will operate as a 90% 
offset to the increase in employment in the protected industries. 
Net new employment will be measured by the amount of new 
income devoted to sustaining employment among export 
workers. 

If, on the other hand, not all the new income in the pro- 
tected industries is spent, ^ then whether the proportion of 
expenditure diverted to the purchase of exports is large or 
small, no net increase in employment can result, provided 
the tendency to expansion set up by re-employment and the 
tendency to contraction set up by unemployment are of equa. 
strength (i.e., the positive and negative multiplier are of equal 
magnitude). Foe whatever is spent in maintaining export 
employment is no longer available to generate secondary 
re-employment in the home industries, while any unemploy- 
ment developing in the export industries reduces employment- 
giving expenditure at the same rate that employment-givmg 
expenditure elsewhere is increasing 

Thus, to take an example which represents what might 
reasonably be expected to happen, let us assume as before 
that 51,000,000 formerly used to buy imports is used to furnish 
employment in certain protected industries, while at the same 

will be held up permanently to add to hoards, since these wdl already have 
been established in accordance with the desires of the public in this regard. 
This income wilt circulate through the economy with a speed determined by 
the circuit velocity of money It m only when there is a change in this circuit 
velocity (brought about by a change m the attitude of the public toward holding 
money) that any tendency toward expansion or contraction will be established, 
in the absence of an increase or decrease in total expenditure (such as might 
be brought about bv a change in the rate of investment) 

Again, under conditions of stable employment, there is no rea-son to expect 
that there will be any net repayment of bank loans As fast as bank loans are 
repaid, new ones will be made to replace them If we start with a condition 
of general unemployment, however, and assume a net increase in expenditure, 
not all of the new incomes generated will be passed on through the economy 
The desire of the formerly unemployed workers to replenish their cash reserves, 
and the other sources of leakage desenbed above, will reduce the net effect 
of the initial expenditure 

‘ / r , if there is any hold-up in the (low of new income, which la fenijs oi 
the multiplier means that the latter is less than infinite, 
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time $1,000,000 of empIojTnent in the export industries is 
extinguished. Suppose, as in our earlier illustration, hall 
of the income received at each stage is spent, half is held up 
(the opposite being true in the export industries and in the 
succeeding stages), and that of the portion spent, 10% goes 
to buy export products. The distribution of the successive 
outlays resulting from the initial SI, 000,000 of increased 
income may be illustrated in columnar form as follows: 


Stage 

{!) 

Expansion 
in Jrjcpm/, 
/Vjm<2f^ and 

(2) 

Ta Ilsardt, 

(5) 

Spent or Do- 

ProdMls 

(4) 

Spmi Oft 
Exp^ti 

\ 

b 

1 /Vimjfjr 
j and Indusfd 

i 

$1,000,000 

5500,000 

3450,000 1 

550,000 1 

5909,090 

It 

450,000 

225,000 

202,500 ! 

22,500 1 

, 454,543 

III 

202,500 

101,250 

91,125 

10,125 

1 227,272 

IV 

91,12$ 

45.5« 1 

41,006 

4,556 

113,636 

V 

4t,00<i 

20,503 

18,453 

2 050 1 

56,818 

VI 

18,45$ 

9,226 

8,3 134 

925 1 

- 1 

1 28,409 

|| z 


$1,818,181 

$909,090 

$318,181 


$1,818,181 


Note Column n rrpresenu the new income received each ttatte in the 
flow of income, each entry ii ihu* et^ual to the expenditure on domexiic prod- 
ucM in the preceding itage Column (Si represenu the extent to which the 
income of the commutiitv u reduced ai a contequcnce of the shrinkage in ex- 
porti ($1,000,000 lew $90,000, the sum now spent on exports by newlyntm' 
plo'ed prolccled and other ivorltenl Since half the incrCttient in income at 
each stage in column (t I is assumed to be spent to prosidc employment, s»c 
must assume that the diminution in income at each stage io column {S' is half 
the preceding amouni (tj , that those unemployed at each stage continue their 
expenditures ai half the level attained when they were employed) The total 
diminution in income thus equals the total expansion m in<®®e. 

The total effect of each sequence is showm by the figures at 
the bottom of each column. What is spent on exports re- 
duces the multiplving effect on emplo^-mcnt in the secondary 
industries, tthile at the same time it reduces the muhiplc 
of uncmplovment starting in the export industries by an iden- 
tical amount. It is clear that the two sets of forces cancel 
one another. 
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Thus the diversion of some portion of the new incomes to 
expenditure on export goods simply means that the positive 
effects of initial new employment are reduced in the same 
proportion as arc the negative effects of initial unemployment. 
Similar results will be reached whatever multiplier one 
assumes to operate {provided it is the same in both sectors), 
and whatever proportion of the successive outlays one assumes 
to be spent on exports. 

The following general conclusion may be drawn from the 
foregoing argument . Provided exports and imports decline 
together, protection can do nothing to relieve unemployment, 
except to the extent to which the tendency toward expansion 
set up in the protected industries is stronger than the tendency 
toward contraction set up in the export industries In terms 
of the employment multiplier, this must be larger in the 
former than in the latter industries if any net increase in 
employment is to result. 

(ii) Imports Diminish, Exports Temporarily Sustained. — 
Consider now a situation which appears a pnort more favorable 
to the relief of unemployment by means of protection: namely, 
where although imports decline sharply as a consequence 
of new duties, exports are sustained temporarily at their old 
level The supply of foreign exchange will exceed the 
demand on commercial account, but wc may assume the 
banks in the protecting country are willing to buy up this 
excess supply of foreign money to add for the time being 
to their foreign balances. In this event, there would appear 
to be a possibility that the initial decrease in imports rvill 
not be permanent. For although the first effect of the netv 
duties 13 to cause the average individual to spend a smaller 
proportion of his income on imports, it is probable that with 
increased employment and income in the protected and 
related industries, total expenditure on imports (other than 
those newly protected) will be at least partially maintained.* 

‘Thu argument is considered by R T Ilarrod m his Intitnattomil Betnomut, 
pp 189-199 Mr Harrod’s conclusion, however, is rather more favorable 
than that arrived at below 
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Barring a very considerable recovery in employment, how- 
ever, it is most improbable that imports will be maintained 
at their old level. For as w'c have already indicated, only 
a small proportion of any increase in incomes will be spent 
on imported goods.* Thus if $1,000,000 of expenditure 
formerly devoted to the purchase of imports is diverted to 
increasing employment in the protected trades, then with a 
multiplier of 2, the total increase in incomes will be $2,000,000. 
Therefore if 10% represents the ascrage proportion of income 
expended on imports, these will decline in value not by 
$1,000,000 but only by $800,000. 

Unfortunately for this line of thought, how’ever, it must be 
pointed out that just to the extent that expenditure out of 
newly-created incomes on home products is diminished, to 
that extent likewise is the favorable effect of such expenditure 
on cmplojTncnt decreased.* If 10% of this new income is 
diverted to the purchase of imports, then although imports 
will decline 10% Jess than might have been expected, the 
increase in home employment will also be 10% less. 

Let us suppose, however, that this diminution of the multi- 
plier has already been taken into account in determining its 
magnitude of 2. Then while new income and employment 
to the value of $2,000,000 is generated at home, imports 
arc likewise restored to the extent of $200,000. Nonetheless, 
there still remains a decline of $800,000 in the value of imports. 
Unless some outside force such as an increase of foreign lending 
permits their continuance, exports must also be expected to 
shrink by a like amount. As this shrinkage occurs, bringing 
in its wake unemployment in both export and home industries, 
the consequent extinction of incomes likewise brings about 
an extinction of demand for imports in direct proportion to 
the percentage (10*'c) formerly spent on imports. With a 
multiplier of 2, the decline of $800,000 in export incomes 
means a total decline of incomes of $1,600,000 and thus a 

* Th»$ f>roporiion wiJ), of eounr, \arf Irom country to country, bcin^ «po- 
cially large in the of rich nauom ai England, rhich u to an unurual extent 
dependem upon foreign trade 

*On cfiii pome, ICC J. ^f. Kej-nes, at , p. 120. 
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rcduclion of the demand for imporLs by $160,000. Exports 
will still further diminish, forcing an additional decline of 
imports, and so on in reciprocal relation, until the initial 
restoration of imports effected by the re-employment resulting 
from protection is wiped out. \Vlicn this point is reached, 
the unemployment arising in the export and related industries 
will cancel the emplojTnenl created in the protected industries. 

Thus the only difference between the present and the 
preceding case (where exports were assumed to decline in 
step with imports) is a temporary one. For a period of time 
determined by the speed with which exports fall off from their 
initial sustained level, employment and incomes arc increased 
by an amount which is at first considerable, but which grad- 
ually tapers off to nothing. We are therefore led to the 
conclusion that even in this more favorable set of conditions, 
protection is ill-adaptcd as a remedy for unemployment. 
For what appears to be at best a temporary gain, there is 
invoked a measure involving a decrease in the standard of 
living which, judging from the past history of protectise 
duties, is almost certain to be permanent. 

In all the foregoing discussion, uc have assumed that in 
addition to the unemployment existing in the industries 
granted protection, there has also been a reserv'oir of unem- 
ployed in other industries. If the unemployment were 
confined to the newly-protected areas, with relatively full 
employment elsewhere, little secondary re-cmploymcnt could 
be anticipated. The expenditure of the newly-cmploy'cd 
workers would tend instead to bring about a general rise of 
prices Recovery of imports would be very limited, and as 
a result exports would tend after the lapse of some time 
to decline sharply, with a consequent growth of unemploy- 
ment in the export industries. Therefore in the situation to 
which it is most specifically adapted — limited unemploy- 
ment consequent upon increasingly intense foreign competi- 
tion — a tariff can be expected, even in the short run, to 
accomplish little. As with the situation just analysed, only 
temporary alleviation of the difficulty can be anticipated. 
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And this in%'oI\cs meeting the cfTects of industrial progress 
and change, not by seeking more ciTicient methods of pro* 
duetton, or, if this is impossible, by necessary and perhaps 
painful internal readjustment, but by constantly rising tarifi 
barriers which isolate the country affected. To follow this 
policy consistently would be perpetually to deny oneself the 
benefits of any increase in the international division of labor. 

TTicrc remains for consideration one further and rather 
interesting possibility, a variant of the ease analysed in the 
first part of this section. There we saw that a temporary 
increase in employment was to be expected. If this re-employ- 
ment occurs in an environment of widespread cyclical uncm- 
plo>Tncnt, and if, moreover, business confidence is not in a 
state of complete collapse, it is possible that the expansion of 
income started b> protection may provide just the needed 
stimulus to general business recovery. Expansion in tlic 
protected industries, passed on in the form of increased 
dcm.inds for the products of other industries and evoking 
increased incomes (here in turn, may — if unaccompanied 
b> a simultaneous decline of activity among producers of 
exports — be just sufficient to restore confidence and bring 
about a considerable increase of investment. The renewal of 
investment is what is required to overcome the depression. 
Thus protection might conceivably fulfill the 
ing” function of setting in motion the forces of recovery. 
This outcome is, however, vcr>- uncertain, for to cite only 
one obstacle, exports may well diminish before the favorable 
repercussions of re-employment in the protected trades are 
felt.* rurthermore, there are other measures, ns public 
works expenditures, which arc better suited as “pump- 
priming” desiccs, and which, moreoscr, do not involve a 
jiermancnt fall in the standard of li\ ing. 

(b) Tariffs as a Sffans of Incrfasjnii the Share of Labor in the 
Xalional Income. — .\n interesting though not a very con- 

' \Vonh> of jcTioiw considfration in this rnnosrtion ii the probdbility that 
other nationi wutcl reiaUile a^aiMt the tncreate in duties b) impo^in^ additional 
trade rrstriclions of their own. Thu v,-outd, of eourte, operate to wipe out all 
pODible benrfju of proirclion. 
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vincing case can be made out for protection as a means of 
increasing the share of labor in the national income.' To alter 
in its favor the distributive share of any factor it is only 
necessary either to increase the demand or to decrease the 
supply of the factor in question, relative to the demand or 
supply of the other factors. Owing to the fact that the pro- 
ductive agents arc combined in different proportions in the 
various industries, any measure which brings about a shift 
in demand toward those industries where labor is used in 
relatively large amounts will increase the demand for and 
thereby the wages of labor. 

In the case of labor-using products the demand for which 
is inelastic, a protective duty would appear to be an effective 
means of bringing about an increase in the demand for labor. 
Funds hitherto devoted to the purchase of the commodity 
from foreigners will be spent on a similar article produced 
at home. Moreover, if the elasticity of demand is unity or 
less, the same or a larger sum than that used to buy imports 
will be spent on the protected commodity. Exports will, 
of course, tend to decline; but unless they arc produced by 
industries using an even greater proportion of labor than the 
protected trade, the total demand for labor will increase, and 
labor will get a larger share of the national income.* 

It is necessary to make the foregoing specification with 
regard to elasticity of demand, for if it is greater than unity, 
the total sum spent on the protected article will be less than 
that formerly spent on the foreign product, and the difference 
may go to buy the output of predominantly capital- or 
land-using industries. So far as it does, the increase in the 

* This argument for protection has been ably «tated by Profeswr T N Carter 
[Pnnciplfi ej PoliUcal Economy, pp 352-355) As Professor Carver poinu out, 
the tanlT could be and in the past has been used to increase the relative return 
to other {acton than la!>or, notably that to land 

» It will be recalled that any country tends to export those goods m \»ho«e 
production relatively large amounts of its most abundant (and therefore cheap- 
est) factors are required IVom this we may conclude that a country exportmg 
commodittea -which are predominantly the products of labor would be ill- 
advised in adopting protection as a means of raising wages For there Is no 
possibility that a net increase in the demand for labor could thereby be brought 
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demand for labor is offset. Whether this neutralising effect 
is partial or complete whether wages rise, remain sta- 
tionary, or fall) will depend upon the degree of elasticity of 
demand, the direction taken by that portion which is diverted, 
and the relative proportion of labor m the protected industry 
and in the other industries whose products are now purchased. 

Although it must be admitted that if the requisite conditions 
with respect to elasticity of demand and the relative propor- 
tions of the factors in the export and the protected industries 
are met, this argument for protection has validity, there are 
two considerations which seriously impair its value as a 
possible guide to policy. First, it is by no means certain 
that if the demand for labor is increased, this increase will 
be anything more than temporary. For it must be remem- 
bered that capital, in the form of labor-saving devices, is a 
substitute for labor. If (money) svages are raised in the first 
instance, this may provoke an effective search for new methods 
of production, even leading in the end to a net decline in the 
demand for labor and to a diminution in its relative share. 
If the attempt to find neiv techniques is unusually successful, 
a wide field may be affected. All this means, of course, 
increased productisdty. Even though the relative share of 
labor falls, industry may have become so much more produc- 
tive that labor’s absolute (real) income is larger. Winch 
leads logically to the second consideration against protection 
to raise wages : namely, that even though the share of labor 
may be increased, its absolute amount may fall. This will 
occur if no advance such as that just suggested takes place. 
For protection diverts economic resources from more to less 
productive uses. Higher costs of production mean a lower 
total real income. This decline in total income may more 
than offset an increase in labor’s share thereof. 

It may be objected that in a free enterprise economy, the 
“productive” uses of the factors are merely those which are 
most profitable, that the factors may be allocated to industries 
which are not the most socially desirable or productive in the 
sense of creative of utilities. 
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It is of course true that private enterprise may avoid certain 
lines of activity (as, tlie provision of lighthouses) because 
of the impossibility of exercising control over the disposal 
of the output. Or it may undertake the satisfaction of wants 
Mhich may under certain conditions be socially disadvan- 
tageous (f g., liquor, narcotics), or nants may be satisfied 
by methods ini-olving socially undesirable consequences (e.e., 
the smoke nuisance, stream pollution). These problems, 
houever, can be met b>‘ government enterprise or by the 
regulation of consumption or of production; they have little 
significant bearing on the question of tariffs. 

Wlicn, on the other hand, it is urged that protection may 
result in a fuller satisfaction of svants (the creation of more 
utilities) than is possible under free trade, ouing to the fact 
that there is no complete harmony of interests between the 
community and the individuals who control the allocation 
of resources,' something more fundamental is inTOhcd. For 
under free trade a nation’s productive factors arc directed 
into those lines in \shich (mone>) costs of production arc 
lowest, and in which, therefore, the return to a given value 
of productive agents in terms of goods and services is greatest. 
Tliese products arc then exchanged for commodities which 
other nations can produce cheaper, with the result that 
the real income of the community is maximised. The \Try 
essence of protection is that it diverts resources from the 
export industries into high-cost lines of production. For a 
given value of the productive factors, a smaller quantity of 
goods and services is obtained under the shelter of protectiv’C 
duties than could be obtained were the same valuable collec- 
tion of factors used to produce the same goods and services 
indirectl), b> first producing exports Real income, it must 
be repeated, is unquestionably maximised under conditions 
of the freest possible trade To deny this is to deny the reality 
of the benefits of geographical specialisation. 

^\^lat appears to be at issue here is a conflict between ends. 
If the desirerf goal is maximisation of income, tt is impossiWe 
» This argvunrnt is advanced by Professor Carver, ep of . pp 355-361. 
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consistently to advocate protection. If, on the other hand, 
it is felt to be more important that, whatever the level of 
income, labor’s share should be increased, protection is a 
perfectly consistent means to this end. Choice of this goal 
and this means, however, necessarily implies that the income 
to be redistributed svill be smaller than otherwise. Whether 
labor’s increased share of a reduced income will be an abso- 
lutely larger or smaller aggregate cannot be determined in 
advance; it depends on a host of relevant considerations. 
It is certain, however, that a protective tariff reduces the total 
available for distribution, while its operation as an instrument 
for altering the apportionment is highly uncertain, being con- 
tingent upon a number of essential conditions. Because of 
these considerations, the potential value of protection as a 
weapon of social policy to improve the lot of labor cannot be 
regarded as very high. 

(c) Protection to Prevent Excessive Urbanisation, — ■ This is 
another aspect, sociological rather than economic in nature, 
of the case against specialisation. Thus \Vagner, for example, 
viewed askance the great growth in Germany of an urban 
papulation, noting with concern the crowded slums and the 
unsatisfactory conditions in industry. He feared in particular 
a one-sided development of the nation, with an attendant 
loss of cultural values. Wagner reasoned that the main- 
tenance and support by protection of a large agricultural 
class would conduce to a more wholesome life, more in accord 
with “the real economic, social, ethical, cultural and political 
interests of the entire community than the feverish activity 
of the purely manufacturing state.” * 

This is obviously a type of argument \vith which the econ- 
omist as such is incompetent to deal, since it postulates a 
social and cultural goal which is outside the scope of eco- 
nomic analysis. It tvould be the task of the social philosopher 
and statesman (ultimately the voter in democratic com- 
munities) to decide whether the “ balanced ” agricultural- 

• Wanner, “The .^^a^laTl State ri- the Manufactunng Sutc,” in Taussig’s 
^eteclfd Readings in InttmaUmal Trade and Tariff Problems, p 343. 
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manufacturing economy is sufitciently desirable to warrant 
incurring the costs of agricultural protection. We must 
rest content with pointing out with Brentano that urban 
overcrowding and any ill effects of too rapid or “excessive” 
industrialisation on the health and lives of the workers can 
be more effectively and probably more cheaply counteracted 
by housing reform and other types of social legislation than 
by such indirect means as protection. If the stimulation of 
agriculture is judged to be independently necessary, bounties 
are at least as effective as duties and in addition their cost 
is definitely known and constantly realised by the tax-paying 
public. 

(d) Protection of Industries Essential to Military Defense. — 
The argument that protection must be employed to maintain 
or establish industries supplying military necessities has 
been widely used, particularly in recent years. It is respon- 
sible for the “Key Industries” duties in England, introduced 
in the Safeguarding of Industries Act in 1921 on such articles 
as optical glass and instruments, scientific instruments, 
numerous chemicals, and a long list of other commodities, as 
well as for much of the urge toward autarky in Germany. 
Again, the relative importance of the national income and 
the national defense is a question for the statesman and the 
voter, not the economist, to decide. The economist can, 
however, indicate the superior advantages of bounties over 
tariff duties as a means of providing essential indastrics,* 
as well as other possible alternatives, such as additional 
expenditure on naval defenses to keep the sea routes open. 

The foregoing arc the main serious arguments for protec- 
tion. The list IS, however, not inclusive Brief mention 
at least should be accorded two others. Of these, one urges 

* Indeed, on groundi of jmtice, the advantage u all wjth bounCie* If the 
avowed object of “key industry” protection u the lupport of national defense, 
the benefits of which accrue to the entire population, the maintenance, eg., of 
the motor car industry should be paid for out of general taxation rather than 
by the consumers of automobiles 

For a fuller discussion of the issues involved in building op national defense, 
sec Chapter XII, Part II, on Hcnnumic Nationalism 
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tariffs as a means of restoring equilibrium in the balance of 
international payments, the other supports protection to 
encourage an importation of the means of production. The 
former, espoused by J. M. Keynes, was of special interest in 
Great Britain prior to that country’s departure from the gold 
standard in 1931. The problem it aimed to solve — a con- 
tinuing disequilibrium in the international accounts, with 
a constant pressure on gold reserves — was dealt with effec- 
tively by the abandonment of the gold standard. With 
regard to the latter argument, it must be admitted that 
protection can undeniably, by establishing opportunities 
for profit, stimulate the immigration of capital and labor. 
But unless the mere acquisition of these factors is to be 
regarded as an end in itself, there is no point to the argu- 
ment,^ For the national income is reduced by forcing the 
transfer of an industry from a more suitable to a less suitable 
location. 

Of all the protectionist arguments considered, the only one 
with much real claim to attention is the infant-industry 
argument, and this one applies only under a very limited 
set of conditions and to certain specific industries. All the 
others rest their case on shaky foundations, offer a com- 
paratively clumsy means of attaining their end, or must be 
hedged about with qualifications. Moreover, “the advan- 
tages ... to be obtained by tariffs are either sectional if they 
are certain, or uncertain if they are general; in each case 
a strictly temporary gain, if any gain, is far more probable 

* If ihe imports of capitai and labor serve merely to multiply the number of 
incfRcicnt industries, tbs is all that needs to be said on the subject. If, how- 
ever, one goes further, and argues that m a young country the resultant growth 
of tndustry as opposed to farming, mining, etc leads to rapid improvement m 
the means of communication, in provisions for general and technical education 
and other retjuiremrats of an industrial economy, in other words, that the 
inward movement of the facton brings with it vanous external economics which 
^ serve to lower costs, the argument is on a different footing It becomes closely 
similar to the infant-industry argument, but lite it, is applicable only to a young 
and undeveloped country 

For a fuller discussion of this argument, see Haberlee, tp eit , pp 273~277. 
The reader who wishes a detailed account of the tanff as a means of inRuencing 
the international balance of payments should consult Chapter 7 in Beveridge’s 
book, a bnefer discussion is to be found in HaberJer, pp 269-273. 
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than a permanent one.”* When it is used to remedy an 
emergency condition, protection involves, because of the 
vested interests it creates, the adoption of a permanent 
measure to cure a temporary difficulty. 

If the case for protection is really so weak, why does it 
continue to find such wide acceptance? Why cannot free 
traders, by the very force of their argument, win over to 
their side a majority of voters in every land sufficient to 
cast aside this irrational delusion once and for all? The 
answer to such natural though naiVc questions runs along 
common enough lines. As usual when reason and justice 
do not prevail in human affairs, investigation reveals that 
they arc opposed by the interests of posverful groups, made 
palatable and even popular by skillful appeal to prejudice 
and to numerous but local selfish interests. 

More specifically with regard to protection, there arc 
three reasons which amply explain its predominance. In 
the first place, it is like a cancer : once started, it not only 
persists, but also tends to spread. Secondly, the case for 
protection, though in general based on fallacious reasoning, 
makes a strong popular appeal which the case for free trade 
in general lacks. Closely related to this is a third reason 
for the predominance of protection; namely, the superior 
vividness of sectional interests, served by protection, over 
the general interest. 

The explanation of why a tariff both persists and spreads is 
simple. Originating in each country for different reasons,- 
tariff duties arc maintained because they cannot be removed 
without serious injury to important groups, while the erection 
of a shelter over certain industries inaugurates a clamor for 
similar shelter for others. 

Protection directs production into particular channels, breeds 

vested interests, shapes men’s livelihoods, . . . Sudden removal 

> Devendsr, c/r cii , p 117 

^ Thu* it was the nred of rrvfnue donn^ th« Civd War that tiarird the era 
of high protection in the Unilrd States, while Lut's arguments for infant* 
induatry protection were a powerful factor in the eitabluhroent of the GemUP 
Cuatomi Union 
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of a long-established high Protection, such as that of the United 
States, vsould cause dislocation, business losses and unemployment 
on a vast scale. . . Once introduced, on however small a scale, 

it tends to grow and get established on a large scale. The benefit 
of Protection to the capital and labour engaged in an industry 
seeking Protection is immediate, direct and obvious If Protec- 
tion is granted to one industry, it is always difficult and often 
impossible to find reasons for refusing Protection to any other 
industry If granted in any one industry, indeed, it tends to make 
Protection seem not merely equitable but necessary for others. 
There is hardly any product of one industry which does not enter, 
directly or indirectly, into the productive process of some other 
industry as raw material, or instrument of manufacture or trans- 
port, or basis of irages ; if by Protection its price is raised above the 
world price, some other industry has its costs of production raised 
and gets a convincing special plea for its own Protection ; this in 
turn affects other producers. The tariff grows like a snowball ' 

This enduring and cumulative quality of protection, once 
begun, in itself would suffice to explain its rapid spread. 
Numerous local interests are woven, one after another, into 
a far-flung web of organised and vociferous sentiment for 
protection. Yet its essential basis is strictly local ; the general 
interest in attaining the highest possible standard of living 
still calls for the utmost freedom of trade Why cannot 
citizens everywhere unite against local selfishness, put it to 
rout, and establish a commercial system that more fully 
promotes the national welfare^ The answer to this question 
lies partly in the essential demagogery of the protectionist 
appeal and in the contrasting intellectuality of the free-trade 
case, partly in the relative vividness and directness of the 
sectional as opposed to tlie general interest. 

Consider first the latter factor. The actual or supposed 
gain from protection is clear and immediate. Is a duty on 
sugar under consideration? Then the producer of sugar 
beets, the laborer in his fields, the worker in the refineries, 
and the merchants whom these people patronise can be 
shown that without a doubt they will benefit from the im- 
position of the duty. And under ordinary circumstances, 
•/W,pp. 114-115. 
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barring national emergencies, it is such direct and personal 
appeals that get the votes. Beside them, the argument that 
a contrary policy is most favorable to the genera! welfare 
seems unreal and remote. Who cares about the national 
interest when his own afiairs are directly concerned? More- 
over, who in practical politics — again under normal circum- 
stances — cares about the national interest? The business 
of the politician is to get elected ; if he can secure more votes 
by promising to care for selfish local advantage than by 
showing an intelligent understanding of broad national 
issues, he is in danger of committing political suicide if he 
adopts the cosmopolitan viewpoint. Again, the organisation 
of local interests is immensely strong. They have something 
at stake; they combine into powerful trade associations; they 
raise large sums to disseminate propaganda favorable to their 
cause. Who is to sponsor an opposing free-trade organisa- 
tion? Consumers (who are notoriously inert), detached and 
busy college professors, a few disinterested individuals here 
and there * It has been well said that the general interest 
is everybody’s linterest, and everybody’s interest is nobody’s 
interest. Finally, when the politicians, each elected primarily 
to advance sectional claims, get together in the national 
Icgblature, what should more naturally result than a swapping 
of votes, a process of “log-rolling,” to ensure the realisation 
of election promises and the consequent predominance all- 
round of local selfishness.* 

Re -enforcing the directness and immediacy of the protec- 
tionist as contrasted with the generality of the free-trade 

* Ttosc mdsviduali itv Ihc comtnurLity who arc actively engaged in. or con- 
nected with foreign trade — importcrr, exporfen, ihippcn, international 
banicen — will, of coune, tend to favor freer trade In nuMt commumliet, 
however, and particularly in the United State*, they are numerically much 
weaker than the biumess interests which favor protection If and when they 
become powerful, we may expect to witness a low-tanff movement of some 
vigor. 

* An amusing and vivid illustration of this process w given in “Tanff for 
Politics Only,” a quotation from Peter Fmley Dunne, oled m ProUtm Eamaniur 
by Keezer, Cutler, and Garfield For a senous discussion of the practice of 
tarifT-making, see Beveridge, ep. fit,. Chapter XV, and T. W. Page, Mahng tiu 
Tang in iht Uiuttd StaUt. 
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cause is the related demogogic nature of the former, the 
intellectual character of the latter. It is no accident that 
advocates of protective tariff's ordinarily use, in advancing 
or defending their position, not their most respectable (and 
most narrowly limited) arguments, but those containing 
the greatest percentage of fallacy. For these popular fallacies 
are popular: they are plausible; they are easily understood 
by the dullest intellect ; they arc free from any taint of academic 
refinement. Moreover, they appeal to innate ignorance, 
to sectional prejudice, to nationalistic bias Contrariwise, 
the free-trade case is unspectacular, unemotional, primarily 
reasonable, and therefore unpopular. To grasp it thoroughly, 
let alone understand all its implications, requires a consider- 
able degree of economic literacy, a quality possessed by com- 
paratively few in any population. Small wonder then, in 
view of this and the foregoing related considerations, that 
the cause which has the most to be said for it succumbs to that 
for which the most is said and done 

r 
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chapter VI 


TARIFFS AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROTECTION 

T he five preceding chapters have dealt with considera- 
tions reJaling to the issue of free trade rwwj protection, 
including a somewhat technical discussion of the 
economic effects of customs duties. Their primary concern 
has been to weigh the relative merits, from the social point 
of view, of these alternative trade policies, and in particular 
to appraise a rather wide range of specific arguments advanced 
in support of protection. We have found that the general 
case for free trade is incontrovertible, and that, granting 
the desirability of maximising the national income, there 
arc no valid arguments for a general policy of protection, 
but only for its application in certain special and rather 
narrowly limited situations. 

Having gained some understanding of the social significance 
of liberal and restrictive policies, ue are now in a position 
to examine how a commercial policy, once determined, is 
implemented. The next four chapters, therefore, arc devoted 
to a consideration of the technique of commercial policy 
First, the older devices of protectionism, namely tariffs and 
administrative measures, are reviewed Next we examine 
the methods by uhich the economic relations of any nation 
with other particular countries are regulated. This involves 
a study of various types of commercial treaties and certain 
methods by which the terms of these treaties are altered. 
Finally, in Chapters VIII and IX, some of the more recent 
and more drastic forms of restriction and intervention arc 
surveyed. 
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TARIFFS 

(a) Cu5£oms Duties and Customs Areas. — Customs duties 
arc the raw materials of tariffs. They may be defined as 
taxes imposed on goods entering (import duties) or leaving 
(export duties) a customs area. Usually, though not always, 
a customs area and the territory of a nation are identical. 
Thus with the minor exceptions of the Philippine Islands, 
the Virgin Islands, Samoa, and Guam, the customs area 
of the United States includes not only all the states but also 
all the territory under its sovereignty. Likewise Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland comprise a unified customs area, 
though the little Isle of Man has a separate schedule of duties. 
On the other hand, by customs unions or customs annexa- 
tions, two or more countries may be united for purposes of 
customs administration. Thus the separate German states 
were joined in a customs union from 1828 until the formation 
of the Empire in 1871, as were the component parts of the 
Union of South Africa prior to their unification in 1909. 
At the present time Luxemburg and Belgium arc partners 
to a customs union The principality of Monaco exemplifies 
a slightly different form of customs unification, that of cus- 
toms annexation Since 1865 il has been annexed to France 
for customs purposes, while Liechtenstein was before the 
War a part of the Austrian and has since 1923 been a part 
of the Swiss customs area. 

Of the two types of customs duties, those on imports and 
those on exports, export duties arc today comparatively unim- 
portant. In the past they were widely used, especially in 
the Middle Ages, when their object was not so much revenue 
as the safeguarding of domestic supplies. Today, however, 
export duties are principally confined to products of which 
one or two suppliers have a virtual monopoly (as Spain and 
Portugal of cork, Bolivia and the Malay States of tin), when 
they may be levied as an effective revenue measure without 
serious injury to producers. Occasionally export duties 
are protective in purpose. This is the case with the Swedish 
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and Norwegian taxes on exports of forest products, which 
aim at encouraging milling and paper manufacture at home. 
Switzerland’s export duties on cattle, hides, and skins serve 
as a protective measure for her leather industry. Again, taxes 
on exports may be used as a mean of controlling the volume 
of export sales with a view to maintaining the world price of 
the taxed article. A sliding scale of export duties with this 
end in view has been part of the rubber restriction scheme 
in force in the Malay States and the Dutch East Indies. 

A number of illustrations of export duties has been given 
and others are available. Nonetheless, as compared with 
t£ixes on imports, the total number of export duties is infinites- 
imal. With a few important exceptions, customs duties may 
be regarded as consisting of import duties. 

Customs duties may have as their object cither the provision 
of revenue or the protection of home industries; but there 
is no clear line of demarcation, since many duties that are 
protective in effect are very important as producers of revenue, 
while supposedly pure revenue duties may on occasion furnish 
some measure of protection. Revenue duties, however, are 
usually levied on commodities capable of being produced at 
home only with great difficulty (e g. , tea and coffee in Euro- 
pean countries), and at a rate which offers little if any stimulus 
to domestic production. Protective duties, having as their 
main object the restriction of imports, tend to be relatively 
high. 

Import duties, whether for revenue or for protection, may 
be levied according to cither of tivo bases. If they are cal- 
culated as a fixed percentage of the price of an imported 
article, they arc kno^vn as ad lalortm;^ if they are levied as 
a fixed number of cents or dollars per physical unit (pound, 


‘Various possibilities exist with respect to the valuation of the imported 
article to which an ad valorem duty is to be applied The import value (value 
in the importing country), the export value (value in the exporting country), 
or an oflficia] value (arbitrary) may be used Since import values will ordi- 
nanly be higher than export values, their use will provide a greater measure o( 
protection. The clamor in this country for the use of “Amencan Valuation” 
IS merely a thinly disguised elTorl to secure additional protection. 
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gallon, yard, etc.), they are called specific duties. Sometimes 
the nvo are combined in mixed or compound duties. Thus 
under the Tariff gf 1930, cigars and cigarettes coming into 
the United States are dutiable at a rate of S4.50 per lb. plus 
25 % ad valorem. 

Each type of duty offers some advantages and some dis- 
advantages. Ad valorem duties fall \vith equal weight on 
the crude and on the finished forms of a particular commodity. 
Tlieir burden also remains the same in the face of price 
fluctuations.' In addition, they are easy to understand, and 
facilitate international comparisons of the height of particular 
duties. Their chief disadvantage arises from the necessity 
of placing a value upon each commodity subject to duty. 
These values arc never definite;* they must be determined 
by the customs officials by methods that are always difficult, 
generally uncertain, and that provide a constant temptation 
to evasion. The declared value must always be checked 
against the price in the exporting or the importing country. 
This price is frequently subject to sudden fluctuations and 
often varies with the credit rating of the buyer, the volume 
of his purchases, and the quality of the goods. 

Specific duties, on the other hand, are much easier to 
assess, since it is merely necessary to count, measure, or weigh 
the commodity in question. A given duty bears more 
heavily, howes'cr, on the cheaper grades of any product, while 

* Ad valorem duucs provide a constant degree of protection, however, only 
if changes m the price of the commodity tatc place at the same rale at home 
and abroad. Suppose a commodity selling for $1 00 in the Umted States 
and SO 80 at the port of export is subject to a 30'X duty on the export value 
Ignoring transport costs, delivered imports will then cost SJ.04. If the pnee 
both at home and abitiad falls by SO'^i, the delivered import pnee becomes 
$0 52, or 4% abcTve the price of the competing American article. If, however, 
the American price bad fallen by 60', (to $0 40) as against a SO'J dedine 
abroad (to JO 40), the protective margin becomes not 4 % but 30*:. Con- 
versely, were the foreign price decBoe greater than in the United States, the 
degree of protection is lessened \Vith a SO'J drop in the export pnee but only 
a 40»i decUne here (to $0 60), the delivered import pnee is 13^*1 below the 
Amencan pnee 

'Except, ol course, where a purely arbitrary official valuation is used, in 
which case an ad valorem duty becomes in effect, relative to the actual import 
or exp o r t pnee of a co mmo dity, a specific duty 
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its burden in terms of the value of the good varies inversely 
with changes in its price. To avoid the first difficulty, a 
minute and elaborate classification according to the different 
stages of manufacture must be adopted, a procedure which 
enormously lengthens and complicates the schedule of duties. 
Moreover, this solution introduces the possibility of dispute 
as to the proper classification of any particular import. 
The second difficulty, variability of the burden as the price 
of the dutiable article changes, can be met only by constant 
change of the specific rates of duty. This is a step which 
involves endless labor and which throws the whole question 
of the tariff into the arena of partisan politics. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, it would appear 
that a compromise in the use of these two types of duties 
offers a means of avoiding some of the disadvantages of both. 
Thus standardised articles, such as wheat, cotton, and pig- 
iron, which are susceptible to easily identifiable classification, 
lend themselves especially well to the imposition of specific 
duties, while those having a wide range of constantly changing 
qualities, such as manufactured articles, are particularly 
suited to ad valorem duties. Many countries, including the 
United States, have adopted such a compromise in varying 
degree. In general, however, the United States, Great 
Britain and the British Dominions, and some South American 
countries rely principally upon ad valorem duties, while 
most European nations and some of Latin America make 
use predominantly of specific duties. 

(b) The Structure oj a Tariff. — A customs tariff is a list of 
commodities (tariff nomenclature), classified according to 
some system, together with a schedule of the rates of duty 
charged. Various bases of classification are possible. Thus 
commodities may be arranged alpliabetically, according to 
the class-rate of duty (over 100%, 90% to 100%, etc), 
according to the particular statutes imposing the duties (as 
in Great Britain), or according to the attributes of the com- 
modifies. AH these methods are used, though the last- 
named is the commonest. Under this type of classification. 
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goods may be listed as to their stage of manufacture (raw 
materials, semi-manufactures, finished manufactures), as to 
their derivation (animal, vegetable, or mineral products), 
or in line with some other technical distinction. Thus the 
United States tariff of 1930 possesses sixteen classes or schedules 
of different types of commodities, with the articles under 
each class arranged in many different ways, such as alpha- 
betical, according to use, stage of manufacture, etc.* 

The number of individual commodities in a tariff (the 
tariff nomenclature) is determined by a detailed description 
of each commodity, called “specialisation.” This process 
of specialisation or enumeration results in the establishment 
of a bewildering nomenclature, some of the individual com- 
modities differing from others only in minute particulars. 
Both the French and the American tariffs of 1930 contain 
some 7,000 separate items. Most tariffs, in addition to the 
nomenclature of individually specified articles, contain 
catch-all clauses to cover commodities incapable of separate 
enumeration. 

Because of the wide diversity in the classifications and 
nomenclature of the tariffs of different countries, a diversity 
which renders international comparison particularly dilficult, 
the adoption of a uniform procedure in these matters would 
be highly desirable. An effort toward this end has been 
made by the League of Nations, whose Economic Committee 
in 1927 appointed a subcommittee of experts to study the 
matter. Its report on Draft Customs Nomenclature, sub- 
mitted in 1931, comprised 21 sections covering 2,314 items 
in 991 sub-sections. The recommendation that its more 
important provisions be adopted by League members has 
so far met with no response. 

> The sixteen schedules of the American tanff are as follows : 1. Chcnucals, 
Otis, and paints ; 2 Earths, earthenware, and glassware ; 3 Metals, and manu- 
factures of; 4 Wood, and manufactures of , 5. Sugar, molasses, and manu- 
factures of; 6 Tobacco, and manufactures of, 7 Agncultural products and 
provisions; 8 Spirits, wines, and other beverages, 9. Cotton and manu- 
factures thereof, 10 Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of; II. Wool, 
and manufactures of, 12. Silk manufactures ; 13. Manufactures of rayon cw 
other synthetic textiles, 14. Papers and books; 15. Sundnei; 16. Freelist. 
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Accompanying ihc names and descriptions of dutiable 
commodities is the schedule or schedules of duties — specific, 
ad valorem, or mixed — which make up the tariff. The 
number and character of these duty schedules determines 
the kind of tariff in force, a rather important matter to whose 
elucidation we may now proceed. 

(c) Kinds of Tarifs. — Tariffs may differ as to the number of 
schedules of duties they contain or as to the way in which the 
duties are established. When the customs duties arc fixed by 
legislation and not by agreement with other countries, the tariff 
is known as autonomous; when they arc established by treaty 
or agreement with other powers, the resultant tariff is called 
conventional . With respect to the number of duty schedules, 
there arc single tariffs, double tariffs, and multiple tariffs. A 
single tariff, as the name implies, consists of a single schedule 
of duties applicable to all imports regardless of their source. 
It IS ordinarily used where revenue is the sole object (Great 
Britain before the War), or for protection when the country 
has no intention of bargaining (recent American tariffs). 
Such a tariff may be cither autonomous or conventional. 

The double tariff has two important variants In the 
so-called maximum-and -minimum tariff, both schedules of 
duties are established autonomously, with the minimum rates 
granted totally or in part to specific countries by agreement, 
the maximum rates apply’ing to all others. France and 
Belgium both possess this type of tariff, with the difference 
that France regards the maximum duties as normal, the 
minimum duties as especially favorable treatment, while 
Belgium treats the minimum duties as normal, reserving 
the others as a threat in bargaining or as a penalty for dis- 
crimination. In the other type of double tariff, the general 
and conventional tariff, the general duties arc established 
autonomously by domestic legislation; the conventional 
duties ace arrived at by agceettwmt with otbec countries. 
Any country which has no such agreement is subject to the 
general schedule. French tariffs were of this sort prior to 
1892, while Germany has used them since that time 
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Both types of double tariff have been popular in European 
countries because of their apparent adaptability to bargaining 
for concessions. With two countries playing the same game, 
however, each with one form or another of the double tariff, 
any concessions either might gain would almost certainly be 
insubstantial. For the minimum rates in the maximum- 
minimum tariff have always been set high enough to give the 
desired protection, while the general rates of the general- 
conventional tariff have been fixed so high that even after 
large reductions have been made in the course of tariff nego- 
tiations, the rates remain amply protective. 

Multiple tariffs arc those containing more than two, usually 
three, schedules of duties. The tariffs of Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand arc multiple and autonomous, providing 
for three rates of duty: British preferential, intermediate, 
and general The preferential rates apply to products of 
the British Empire, the intermediate rates to imports from 
countries with which agreements have been concluded, the 
general rates to all other imports. 

(d) The Measurement oj the Height of a Tariff. • — Attempts 
arc frequently made to measure the height of a tariff, prin- 
cipally for the purpose of making international comparisons. 
The task is intrinsically difficult, however, owing to the fact 
that a tariff is not, like a wall — even one of varying height — 
something whose average height can be simply measured. 
The analogy cannot be pushed very far, but since it is fre- 
quently used, it would be better to say that a tariff is like a 
series of discontinuous walls with important gaps between 
them and with some sections of the separate walls rising so 
high as to be immeasurable. 

In spite of the difficulty of attaching a clear, specific mean- 
ing to the concept, numerous attempts — most of them 
fatuous — have been made to compute a measure of tariff 
walls. Thus in an effort to belittle the restrictive effect of 
American customs duties, protectionist politicians have 
frequently cited the fact that some two-thirds of our imports 
enter the country free of duty, or, conversely, that about a 
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third of our imports arc dutiable. Such statements overlook 
completely the fact that the higher a duty schedule rises, 
the less will be the volume of dutiable imports. If all our 
duties were prohibitive, ^vh^le some few and unimportant 
items were still left on the free list, then 100% of our imports 
uould be duty-free! Slightly less naive but still subject to 
the same objection is the method, frequently used, of calculat- 
ing the percentage relationship betw ecn total customs receipts 
and the total value cither of all imports or of dutiable imports. 
Again, prohibitive duties are excluded from the reckoning. 
.\ny measure of the “height” of a tariff ^vhlch thus ignores 
prohibitive duties is guilty of computing the level of only 
the lo\ser portions of the tariff “uall,” 

A more defensible method is to convert all duties info 
ad valorem figures, then to calculate the average of these 
for all dutiable commodities (or for a representative sample 
of dutiable commodities, including a due proportion of those 
subject to prohibitive duties). E\cn such a measure, to be 
significant, requires that the component figures be weighted 
in accord with the relative importance of the different com- 
modities, since it is obvious for example that a duty on wheat 
is many times more important than a duty on birdseed.* 
Moreover, as we saw in an earlier chapter, the prices of all 
dutiable commodities except those produced under conditions 
□f constant costs will be affected by tariffs, even in the export- 
ing countries. This means that the real burden may be 
greater or less than would appear from an ad valorem figure. 
Finally, as Habericr points out," there Is the question of what 
it is the height of which wc arc trying to measure. Is it 
the degree of protection afforded to domestic industry-? But 

’ nx necessity of including profiibuwe duties, if the index is to be repre- 
sentative, rules out the possibility of weighting the vanous duties in accord wuh 
relative imports, since there are no imports of goods subject to prohibitive 
duties This consideration would force the use of another system of weightingv 
such as the comparative importance of each dutiable commodity in the total 
of world trade 

’Op of , p. 358. For an excellent and more elaborate discussion of the 
whole problem of measunng the height of a tariff, Haberler's book should 
be corsultcd. 
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the same ad valorem rate of duty will provide only partial 
protection to one country, more than ample to another, 
depending upon cost conditions in the two regions. If our 
tarifT index is to measure the relative degree of obstruction 
to imports, it may be necessary, as Habcrier suggests, to 
construct a separate index for each country from which 
goods are imported, since the tarifi" of any nation may restrict 
imports from some countries severely, those from others only 
slightly or not at all. About all that we can be sure of 
obtaining from even a carefully constructed index, unaccom- 
panied by an explanatory statement, is a summary and rather 
vague impression of the liberality or illibcrality of its trade 
policy. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROTECTION 

A form of protection almost universally used as a supple- 
ment to tariffs is indirect or administrative protection. It 
is an exceptionally difficult concept to define. In fact, it 
is merely a catch-all term designed to cover a wide variety 
of practices which are protective m effect. From the negative 
point of view, administrative protection may be said to include 
all official protective expedients that cannot be otherwise 
classified. Thus it consists of all measures other than tariffs, 
import quotas and prohibitions, subsidies, and exchange 
control. Positively expressed, it comprises a host of specific 
protective devices which arc characteristically underhanded, 
devious, and deceptive in their outward form. More often 
than not these arc a result of the way in which the law is 
enforced by administrative officials, though they may be 
established in the law itself. Outstanding among the numer- 
ous media of this type of protection are veterinary and 
sanitary regulations, marks of origin requirements, arbitrary 
and discriminatory tariff nomenclature, oppressive customs 
formalities, arbitrary valuations, and preferential railway 
rates. 

The exact nature of administrative protection may best be 
made clear by means of a number of illustrations. As an 
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example of the diversion to protective uses of sanitary regula- 
tions we may cite tl»c Austrian laws for tiic safeguarding of 
consumers against unwholesome food. Thetr extreme com- 
plexity, the variable rigor of their enforcement, and their 
frequent alteration combine to render very difTicuIt the 
importation of food products into Austria, The mark of 
origin requirement has often been enforced with great 
arbitrariness in the United States, Thus tlicrc is the ease 
of the far-fetched interpretation of this provision by the 
Customs Court witli respect to cigarette papers, when it was 
insisted that not each package but each single paper was an 
individual article and hence to be marked separately with 
the name of its country of origin,* Tlic classic example of 
the distortion of tariff nomenclature by excessive “specialisa- 
tion” is to be found in the reduction in duty granted in the 
prc-War German tarifT to “large dappled mountain cattle or 
brown cattle reared at a spot at least 300 metres above sea 
level and which have at least one montli’s grazing each year 
at a spot at least 800 metres above sea level,” * a provision 
obviously designed to confine the duty reduction to imports 
of Swiss and Austrian cattle. 

Illustrations could be multiplied, but these will suflicc. 
New forms of administrative protection arc constantly crop- 
ping up, since under a government which is partial to such a 
policy, almost any law affecting commerce can be applied 
in such a way as to hinder imports. This makes impossible 
the compilation of a complete list of these practices, let alone 
the exhaustive definition of the subject. 

Administrative protection thus appears as a ready means 
by which a group in control of a government can turn an 
apparently liberal policy into a protective one, or a protective 
policy into a more rigorous one. Commercial policy as 
embodied in legislation may be distorted and even nullified 
mfhaac the necessity of aeqairinff a popaiar manciate. 
Moreover, owing to the concealed nature of this form of 
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protection, it provides as well a means of discriminating 
between different foreign sources of supply. In this respect, 
it has to a considerable extent counteracted international 
efforts (as embodied in the most-favored-nation policy) to 
ensure equality of treatment. 

Because the devices of administrative protection lend 
themselves to discriminatory use, and because their evasive- 
ness, uncertainty, and sometimes downright trickery engenders 
ill-will, suspicion, and retaliation, the world would obviously 
be better off without them. Until, however, there is a 
change of heart among nations in favor of increased liberalisa- 
tion of trade, there would appear to be little hope of bringing 
about such a good riddance. Because of their very incon- 
spicuousness and indirection, measures of administrative 
protection furnish a most flexible instrument of policy, 
requiring for reform a change in inner conviction rather than 
an attempt to secure international agreement. 

In addition to the administrative acts just described, 
another quite different form of indirect protection, one which 
might be called informal protection, is to be found in many 
countries. This is the popular boycott of foreign products. 
Such boycotts, as in the “Buy British” campaign of recent 
years in Great Britain, may be officially sponsored by the 
government, or they may develop spontaneously among the 
people or certain groups thereof, as the widespread boycott of 
Japanese goods in 1937-38 and the anti-Nazi boycott of 
German imports in many countries in 1933-34. These 
instances also illustrate on the one hand a comparatively mild 
pro-national rather than anti-foreign type of propaganda 
effort, and on the other, one directed at the goods of a particu- 
lar country and accompanied by strong emotion. Such 
movements may be extremely effective in restricting imports. 
Except where sustained by direct government action, how- 
ever, they arc apt to be sporadic and short-lived. The 
widfiipnead ^tunduCLs lirm^yh.t about bv 

Japanese aggression in China appears to be somewhat 
unusual in this regard. 
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Similar in nature thougli probably less cfTcctivc in results 
IS a type of activity uhich has had some vogue in the United 
States in recent years — the use of advertising by particular 
trade groups, with the object of prejudicing potential cus- 
tomers against foreign wares and in favor of their own. As an 
example, we may cite the nation-wide advertising campaign 
carried on a few years ago by American beet-sugar producers, 
stressing the employment provided by the industry and 
appealing to patriotic sentiment During 1937 a campaign 
was conducted by Hawaiian cane-sugar gross ers, aiicmpiing 
to generate .a feeling that the Hawaiian Islands arc an in- 
tegral part of the United States and thereby to forestall 
any attempt to exclude Hawaiian sugar from the free list. 
I'inally, one should not fail to mention the regular outpour- 
ing of protectionist propaganda by the Chemical Founda- 
tion, an organisation winch has gone to great expense in its 
task of flooding the country with misinformation. 
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COMMERCIAL TREATIES AND TARIFF 
BARGAINING 

COMMERCIAL TREATIES 

A COMMERCIAL treaty Is simply a contract between 
two nations with respect to any part of their economic 
relations, chiefly commercial.* While a formal treaty 
is usually quite a formidable document, duly ratified accord- 
ing to the constitutional practice of the contracting parties, 
the same matters may be covered in a less formal agree- 
ment or by a mere exchange of notes between the respective 
governments. Different treaties and agreements vary widely 
both in scope and duration, though in general the more 
informal instruments arc confined to a narrower range of 
topics. 

These international contracts may apply to any aspect of 
the commercial relations between the two parties in which 
either one of them ls interested. Broadly speaking, the 
numerous matters relating to trade, navigation, taxation, 
travel, industry, etc , covered in a treaty may be grouped 
into tw'o main categories: the rights granted to citizens and 
the treatment accorded to the goods of each contracting 
party. Each of these two groups of topics may be handled 
in either of mo ways- the direct or the indirect. According 
to the direct method, the rights of citizens and the treatment 

•Ttere are a few instances of multilateral treaties, signed by more than two 
cenintnes These international conventions, as they are generally called, 
have dealt with a rather limited range of topics, such as posts, aviation, sani- 
tatioi], sugar bounties, though in the years immediately following the War, 
under the leadership of the League of Nations, conventions were conclude 
coveiing transit trade, customs formalities, and the transmission of electric 
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of commodity imports arc specified in great detail in the 
treaty. Under the indirect method, these matters are 
covered by some general rule. Of the various possible 
general rules u'hich have from time to time been invoked, 
those most %vidcly used in modem times are national treat- 
ment and most-favored -nation treatment. 

(a) J^atiorsal Treatment. — As its name implies, this rule of 
conduct simply means that each contracting party guarantees 
nationals of the other the same treatment it accords to its own 
citizens. Naturally, since the very object of tariff and other 
forms of trade restrictions is to subject the goods of other 
Countries to worse treatment than is accorded one’s own 
products, the rule applies only to the civil and commercial 
rights of individuals. While treaties rarely if ever contain the 
ivords “national treatment,” this term accurately sums up 
the meaning of the relevant clause.^ Exceptions to the rule, 
though not numerous, are found in most treaties. Thus the 
United States confines to its own citizens the right to engage 
in coastwise trade, while other countries apply similar restric- 
tions to national fisheries and to certain professions. 

National treatment is the rule nowadays between equals, 
but when one power is in a position of dominance it may exact 
from the sveakcr power some form of special privilege. Thus 
all the important pow’crs except Russia, Austria, and Germany 
possess so-called extra-territorial rights in China, which means 
that their nationals are subject, not to Chinese Jaws, but to the 
laws of their homeland, and are tried in special courts within 
each nation’s separate jurisdiction. 

(b) Most-Favored-Xalion Treatment. — This term is rather 
misleading. The purpose of the most-favored -nation clause 
is not to giv’C any nation a most favored position, but to 
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ensure to each contracting party as good treatment as is 
granted to any other country, W. S. Culbertson rightly 
suggests that it might better be called the “equally-favorcd- 
nation clause.” Specifically, most-favored-nation treatment 
extends the same commercial favors to the nation in question 
as are granted to any third country. The clause may cover 
all matters relating to commerce, industry, and navigation, 
including both the rights of persons and of goods, or it may 
confine itself to the treatment of commodities or to custonts 
duties a]onc.^ Frequently national treatment of persons is 
combined with most-favorcd-nation treatment of goods. 

Ordinarily, the most-favored -nation clause is bilateral in 
its operation; that is, it applies to each of the two contracting 
parties. Sometimes, however, a dominant power may insist 
upon its unilateral application. Thus in the post-War 
treaties, Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria* tem- 
porarily granted unilateral most-favorcd-nation treatment to 
the Allies, but themselves received discriminatory treatment. 

Two forms of most-favored-nation treatment (bilateral) 
must be distinguished : the unconditional and the conditional. 
Under the unconditional form, any advantage granted by 
either contracting party to a third country accrues auto- 
matically and without compensation to the other party. 
Thus if a treaty between A and B contains the unconditional 
most-favorcd-nation clause, any reduction of duties, for 
example, which may be granted by cither A or B to some 
third country immediately becomes applicable to the other 
party to the treaty. 

• An example of the broadest lype of coverage » to be found in the Treaty 
of 1911 between Great Bricain and Japan “The High Contracting Partiei 
agree that, in all (hat concerns commerce, navigation, and industry, any favor, 
privilege, or immunity which cither High Contracting Party has actually 
granted, or may hereafter grant, to the ships, subjects or citizens of any other 
State shall be extended immediately and unconditionally to the ships or sub- 
jects of the other high Contracting Party, it being their intention that the com- 
merce, navigation and mdastry of each country shall be placed on the footing 
of the most favored nation” Cited in ParanaguS, Tarif Poltcy, p 165 », 
where there also appears a quotation from the Convention of 1904 between 
Russia and Germany limiting most-favored -nation treatment to “the products 
of the soil or of the industry” of either country. 
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Under (he conditlonn! form of most-fnvorvcNnation treat* 
mentf either contracting party mi»<t extend to the odicr party 
.«»)• f.t\'or granted to a lliirti country, l^rovidrd the same con* 
clitiom arc met. That is, t)»c comhtion.il form thstingiushes 
l)ct>vccn concessions gratuitously m.tde and ejincessnms pur- 
chased for a price. Only gratuitous concessions are extended 
nuiomatic.iUy and without qutstion; all others must be p.'iUl 
for with an cqtiivaletu concession ' 

r.uropcan nations h.ivc since tlie middle of the nineteenth 
rcniury quite genrr.illy adopted the iimnndttional form of 
most-favored -nation trc.mnent. The Unitetl St.urs alone, 
from the date of its first treaty with Emnee in 1778 tlnivn to 
1923, consistently adhered to ilie conditional form. During 
the ninctcenili crntur>, when our exports consisted chiefly 
of staple fomls and raw materi.ils, tins intcrpirtaiion was 
believed best suited to success in bargaining for ronrrssjons. 
With the growing importance of manuf.Tctured exports, with 
respect to which .a guarantee of equality of treatment is 
jierhaps more important than a grant of speii,»l lomessions, 
and in llie fare of constant difliruhy in applying tiic con- 
dtdan.il interpretation, it gr.idnally became apparent that (he 
uncondition.il clause offered many adv'ant.iges Suddenly, 
in an exchange of notes with Ilraril in 1923, the government of 
the United States abandoned its previous policy and agreetl 
to accept the unconditional clause. Since ihat date it has 
coniinuetl to he a vigorous supporter of this interpretation. 

There is little douht that the unconditional has much to 
ricominend it over the conditional form of most-favorrd- 
n.atiun treatment. It is perfectly definite, it recpiircs no 
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elaborate diplomatic wrangling for its interpretation; it 
generalises equality of treatment in the simplest possible man- 
ner and thereby eliminates potential sources of conflict. On 
the contrary, the conditional clause is subject to constant 
misinterpretation or necessitates frequent negotiation to 
determine just what its application should mean. What is 
an equivalent concession? If A reduces its duty on wool in 
return for a reduction of B’s duty on wines, A must extend 
the same reduction in the wool schedule to C provided the 
latter makes an equal cut in its wine duties. Is C’s concession 
equivalent to B’s, regardless of the possibility that C may be 
a negligible importer of wines^ Or suppose that wines are 
on Its free list — what duty reduction is to be regarded as 
establishing an equal concession? The solution of such 
problems, while difficult and provocative of friction, is not 
impossible. Often, however, each party to a treaty will 
make several concessions simultaneously, only the sum total 
on each side being regarded as roughly equivalent. Both 
the necessity and the difficulties of bargaining wdth third 
powers then become enhanced many fold. Moreover, as 
Professor Viner has pointed out, if a given country has 
negotiated even one unconditional most-favored-nation treaty 
with some other nation, this “makes the conditional clause 
in other treaties in effect unconditional. For once conces- 
sions granted conditionally to some other country have been 
extended gratuitously to this one country^ they can be claimed 
gratuitously by all other countries.” ^ Finally, it should be 
clear that the grant of conditional most-favored-nation 
treatment, except so far as it generalises gratuitous conces- 
sions, virtually promises merely the right to bargain for 
equal treatment. The degree of equality attained still re- 
mains to be determined in the course of bargaining, where 
political and economic power are all-important. Truly 
equal treatment, the basic objective of the most-favored- 
/ nation clause, can be achieved only through adherence to the 
1 unconditional interpretation. 

‘ Cited by Whale, 0/ ni,p 216 «. 
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Before leaving the topic of most-favored-nation treatment, 
it is necessary to call attention to certain exceptions to its 
provisions which arc rather generally recognised. Of these 
the most common is frontier traffic of a strictly local character. 
Since the boundaries betueen countries frequently divide 
regions which arc economically homogeneous, such as the 
great plains of eastern Hungary and western Rumania, and 
since the interruption of local trade through the application 
of uniform customs duties might work, senous hardship to 
inhabitants along both sides of the frontier, exemption of this 
type of traffic from the usual import duties is quite common. 
Again, most colonial powers expressly reserve the right to 
give special treatment, usually in the form of preferential 
duties, to colonics or possessions which are not incorporated 
into the customs area of the mother country Of such 
arrangements, the best known is the system of preferential 
duties adopted by Great Britain and her Dominions at the 
Ottawa Conference of 1932. Exceptions to most-fav'ored- 
nation treatment have also been made with respect to certain 
countries which are closely related as to location, race, or 
economic tics. Thus the United States and Cuba, in their 
treaties with other countries, specifically exclude them from 
the enjoyment of certain duty reductions which they have 
granted one another in a reciprocity treaty. Similar excep- 
tions apply to the trade between some Central and South 
American countries, Spain and Portugal, the Scandinavian 
countries, tiic Baltic States, and a few others. Customs 
unioas may be cited as a special instance of this type of 
exception. 

Whether the commercial relations beiw’cen countries arc 
regulated in ilic direct manner, with detailed specification of 
each individual matter or by the indirect method of invoking 
such general rules as national or most-fav ored-nation treat- 
ment, in cither case the terms agreed upon must be pul down 
in black and vshite in some more or less fonn.al document. 
Tins Is ncccss.ar^' bccaasc there is no generally recognised 
body of international law, oilier than certain customs of a 
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rather indeterminate status, to which nations, like individuals 
within each state, can appeal. Indeed, the bulk of what is 
known as international law is made up of the very treaties 
under discussion (including, of course, those which deal with 
other than commercial matters). 

Just as the parties to a treaty are themsehes the authors 
of the law governing their relations, so likewise are they, in 
the last resort, the courts which interpret this law and the 
officers who enforce it. While there exist today many 
arbitral bodies, of which the World Court at The Hague is 
the outstanding example, which undertake to adjust inter- 
national disputes, it is open to any country to refuse to abide 
by their decisions. This is bound to be the case w’heneier 
the national interests of any state are seriously challenged. 
Where vital national interests are not in question, international 
commissions and courts may perform a useful work of con- 
ciliation and arbitration. It is clear, however, that any 
authority they may have rests, not upon a general “consent of 
the governed,” but upon a specific voluntary acquiescence 
with respect to each separate issue. So long as each nation 
claims unlimited sovereignty, this is bound to be true, and the 
ultimate agencies of international law enforcement must be 
either the consciences of nations, influenced perhaps by 
w'orld public opinion — or military force. 

Fortunately, however, disputes as to the meaning of treaty 
provisions are not of intolerable frequency. Partly responsible 
for this fact, so far as commercial matters are concerned, is 
the extent to which the general rules of national treatment 
for individuals and most-favored-nation treatment for com- 
modities have spread Their wide acceptance is largely 
attributable to their simplicity, their fairness, and their im- 
portance. It IS far easier to agree to apply well-understood 
general rules than to arrive at detailed specification with 
respect to every matter of international commercial impor- 
tance, The fairness of treating the citizens of other countries 
the same as one’s own and the goods of each country the same 
as those of any other country is obvious. And generally 
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jpcaking, it Is equally if not more important for any one 
country to receive equality of treatment with all other nations 
than to secure hard-won and often short-lived special con- 
cessions. 


TARIFF BARGAINING 

On first consideration it would seem that the more wide- 
spread became the use of the most-favored-naiion clause, the 
less would be the opportunity or the need for bargaining for 
tariff concessions. Equal treatment, houever, though non- 
discritninatorj', may still be very bad treatment, subject to 
alleviation by agreement. That the possibility of alleviation 
exists, even in the face of universal adoption of the most- 
favored -nation rule, will be shoun in a moment. 

Tariff bargaining is a process of negotiation between two 
countries, usually taking place shortly before the expiration 
of a previously existing commercial treaty, with the purpose 
of establishing their tariff relations on a definite footing. 
Sometimes the obj'cct is to secure either a unilateral or a 
reciprocal reduction of rates, sometimes merely to establish 
equal trcalmcnt. The methods used in bargaining, and to 
some extent the objectives, vary with the kind of tariff a 
country pos.scsscs. 

A state with a single tariff may seek either special conces- 
sions or equality of treatment in one of two wa^s: by thethreat 
of penalty duties or by the offer of concessions. The United 
Slates, the chief country’ to adhere consistently to a smgle-Iinc 
tariff, may be cited as an example. In the tariff acts of 1890 
and 1897 it provided for the penalty method of bargaining 
with countries producing sug-ar, molasses, coffee, tea. or 
hides. These products being at one or both of these dates 
on the free list, the President was empowered to impose 
duties on those coming from any countrv' whose duties on our 
products he deemed to be “reciprocally unequal and un- 
reasonable.” While it is tnic that these freelv imported 
commodities enjoyed, rclatisr to dutiable articles, particularly 
favorable treatment, nonetheless it was to our interest to 
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accord them such treatment. Moreover, inasmuch as we 
insisted on our inalienable right to set our own duties as 
high as we pleased, the reservation of the right to judge the 
reasonableness of the duties of any other country would seem 
to involve considerable effrontery. It is not surprising thdt 
the results of this bargaining provision were negligible. 

In the tariff of 1897 there was also included a clause 
permitting special reductions on a still more limited range of 
products (argols, brandies, sparkling and still wines, and 
paintings and statuary) in return for equivalent concessions. 
Agreements with nine countries were made under this 
proviso, most of them achieving for us not special but merely 
most-favored-nation treatment. Both in this and in certain 
later tariff acts there was included a section allowing broader 
use of the concessional method (reductions of duties up to 20% 
of the regular schedule), but because treaties embodying this 
provision had to be ratified by the Senate, thus permitting 
the opposition to become organised and extremely vocal, it 
came virtually to naught. With respect to this phase of our 
attempts at tariff bargaining, Culbertson writes : 

Our experiences under the acts of 1890 and 1897 demonstrate 
conclusively the futility of bargaining for special and exclusive 
favors No country could have been m a stronger economic posi- 
tion , but even so, the results — the actual trade gains — were 
small and uncertain. In no sense did they compensate for the 
effort put forth, for the mis-understanding arising, and for the 
ill-will which they engendered among other peoples ‘ 

Turning from the attempt to secure special concessions. 
Congress in 1 909 introduced into the tariff a provision aimed 
at the elimination of discrimination against and the establish- 
ment of equality of treatment for American products, the 
method used being the imposition of additional duties (25%) 
upon imports from countries found to be discriminating 
against American goods. While some success attended this 
effort, a more vigorous and flexible provision of a similar 
nature introduced in the tariff of 1922 (and retained in the 

> Op ctl., pp. 139-HO. 
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tarilT of 1930) proved more cfTcctivc as a \\ capon against 
discriminatory treatment. The 1922 act empossered the 
President to raise by 50% the duties against any or all products 
of a country found to be discriminating against our com- 
merce (so as to place it at a disadvantage as compared svith 
that of any foreign country), and if this was insufTicicnt to 
bring about a removal of the discriminations, to enforce a 
total prohibition of import. 

The shift in our bargaining objectives from special conces- 
sions to equality of treatment runs approximately parallel, 
it should be noted, with the shift in our interpretation of the 
most-favored -nation clause from the conditional to the un- 
conditional, After the War, although we follou ed the illiberal 
policy of raising our customs duties in many instances to a 
new high point, uc consistently adhered — both in bargaining 
and in treaty interpretation — to the principle of equality of 
treatment. More recently, in the trade-agreements program 
undertaken by Secretary Hull, we have re-introduccd the 
concessional method of bargaining, this time, however, in 
combination with the principle of equality. Of this program, 
more later. 

Where the maximum- minimum type of double tariff is in 
force, bargaining may follow either the concessional or the 
penalty method, depending upon whether the maximum or 
the minimum schedule is regarded as normal This question 
is in this instance largely academic, however, since in any 
event the minimum duties arc set at the protective level 
desired, and the maximum rates made applicable to all 
countries with whom no agreement is concluded. The 
minimurn schedule may be granted in whole or in part in 
return simply for most-favored-nation treatment, or its 
cxlcasion may be made contingent upon certain specific 
duly reductions, depending upon what bargaining objectives 
arc in view’. 

A counliy’ possessing a general -conventional tariff ordinarily 
sets its general schedule of duties at a high level, granting 
reductions from these to conventional or treaty duties which 
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are rarely less than fully protective and only as much below 
the general schedule as the exigencies of bargaining require. 
The conventional duties established as concessions from the 
general schedule have commonly, owing to the spread ol 
unconditional most-fa vored*nation treatment, been general- 
ised. Compatibility between the most-favored-nation clause 
and the principle of bargaining has been maintained by 
confining duty reductions, in any particular negotiation, to 
imports of which the other party is the principal source of 
supply. In this way, something is left to bargain about with 
other countries. (Where the maximum-minimum tariff is 
used, the same result is attained by limiting in each agree- 
ment the application of minimum duties to particular com- 
modities.) 

Tariff bargaining of the past half century can hardly be said 
to have enjoyed conspicuous success, except perhaps as a 
means of securing equality of treatment. Even here, doubt 
is cast upon its efficacy by the fact that Great Britain, until 
1916 virtually a free-trade country, has been accorded at 
least as good treatment as nations with bargaining tariffs. 
As a means of bringing about a lessening of the restrictions 
'on trade, bargaining has proved totally ineffective, since the 
trend of duties ever since the eighteen sixties has been rather 
consistently upward. Indeed, it has been the practice, just 
prior to the termination of a series of treaties, to raise the 
general duties to a “fighting” level. This policy, combined 
with the well-nigh universal sentiment that duty reductions 
are injurious to the country granting them, and the probabil- 
ity that owing to the failure of bargaining negotiations some 
general duties will remain in force, has been an important 
factor in bringing about the general rise of tariff barriers. 

THE TRADE-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

One of the most hopeful developments in international 
relations in many years is the trade-agreements program 
inaugurated, under the leadership of Secretary Cordell Hull, 
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by the Roosevelt administration. It is hopeful not so much 
because it indicates a willingness to bargain but rather 
because it represents the introduction into tariff negotiations 
of a refreshingly new note- Starting from the postulate that 
full recoveiy' from depression requires the elimination of 
many of the fetters whose recent growth has so hampered 
international trade, Mr. Hull rejects the view that the rcduc*» 
tion of duties is injurious and brings to the conference table 
a willingness to bring down the actual effective rates of duty. 
Commencing his program at a time (1934) when the tendency 
cveiyavhcre was toward the multiplication of the restrictions 
on trade, he has certainly checked if not entirely reversed 
this trend. Such a remarkable policy calls for some elabora* 
tion. 

Authority to undertake the reciprocal trade-agreements 
program was provided in an act of Congress passed in June, 
1934.* This act empowered the President to enter into 
reciprocal treaties with foreign countries for the purpose of 
establishing mutual trade concessions, permitting him to lower 
or raise existing duties by 50*7, but explicitly forbidding the 
transfer of dutiable commodities to the free list or nee lersa 
Ratification by the Senate of any agreements concluded is not 
required ; they take effect upon proclamation by the Presi- 
dent. 

Although the stated purpose of the Jaw is to expand foreign 
markets for products of the United States, and vs bile it docs not 
abandon the principle of “reasonable” protection, it docs 
recognise the necessity of buying if we would sell as vs ell as the 
superior importance of national welfare as contrasted with 
special interests. Also implicit in the policy is the realisation 
that foreign markets may be more important to the balance of 
our economy than protected domestic m.irkcts. 

An interesting use of committee procedure has been estab- 
lished to puj jhe new policy injo rflcct- Announcemenr is 
fint made of the fact that negotiations for a trade agreement 

* The «cl w»i (o remain in force for three >eart, but in January, 1937, it wju 
eatended for a further )>eriO(l of three yearj, until June, 1910. 
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with a particular country are about to be undertaken and ol 
the commodities upon which duty reductions will be con- 
sidered and sought. Hearings at which interested parties 
may make known their views are then instituted. These hear- 
ings arc conducted by the Committee on Reciprocity Infor- 
mation, a committee consisting of representatives of the various 
government departments concerned. The information gath- 
ered at these hearings is prepared in mimeographed form for 
the consideration of another interdepartmental committee, 
the Trade Agreements Committee, whose task it is to deter- 
mine what reductions in duties will be requested of the country 
with whom negotiations are under way and what duty reduc- 
tions the United States is willing to grant. The resultant 
tables of concessions sought and concessions requested arc 
turned over to a Country Committee, which carries out the 
actual task of negotiation, in consultation with the President 
and the Secretary of State, with frequent reference of dis- 
puted items back to the Trade Agreements Committee, 
After a period of several weeks, in some cases months, a recip- 
rocal trade-agreement embodying various mutual concessions 
is made ready. 

In all the seventeen agreements so far concluded,^ the un- 
conditional form of most-favored-nation treatment has been 
rigorously adhered to. The concessions accorded each nation 
in turn are generalised to all countries which do not discrim- 
inate against our commerce. By this means, any incentive so 
to discriminate, which might arise were the conditional form 
applied, is effectively checked, while certain existing dis- 
criminations have been eliminated. Moreover, while third 
countries benefit from each such generalisation, the United 
States likewise profits from any duty reductions which parties 
to our trade agreements accord to others. The tendency is 
thus for triangular as well as bilateral trade to increase with the 

‘Wntten m July, 1938 At that time, agreements had been concluded 
with Belgium, The Netherlands, Switzerland, France, Sweden, Finland, Canada, 
Cuba, Brazil, Haiti, Colombia, Honduras, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Costa Rica, 

El Salvador, and Czechoslovakia 
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conclusion of each agreement, the very opposite of what has 
occurred where trade has been frozen and strait-jacketed in 
bilateral clearing agreements.’ 

If the sum total of all duty reductions we stood ready to 
make were put into any single treaty, the operation of the 
most-favored-nation principle would of course destroy all 
possibility of further bargaining. Tliis danger, harped upon 
by critics of the new policy, is imaginary' rather than real. It 
can be avoided by the simple procedure ordinarily follosved 
in the tarifT bargaining of European countries, of gr.inting no 
concessions to any country except on articles imported chiefly i 
from that country. How cfTcctivc this method can be, owing 
to the vcr>’ considerable degree of specialisation of production 
in most nations, is indicated by an anal) sis of our imports by 
country of origin. Of all dutiable imports entering the United 
States in 1931, on the average 71 of each import came from 
some one Countr)', only 29 from all others * Tliereforc the 
limitation of each duty reduction to a commodity of which the 
state in question is the principal supplier, a pracdcc consist- 
ent!) adhered lo liy the Trade Agreements Gammiltce, avoids 
the destruction of future possibilities of bargaining, while 
general adoption of unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment prevents future diserimin.iljon and as.surcs us the benefits 
of any further rcinosal of trade restrictions, 

A further limitation with respect to duty reductions demon- 
strates that our new policy, though removing restrictions, is 
far from involving an abandonment of protection. Tlic at- 
tempt h.as been made to grant reductions chiefiy on articles 
which arc not directly competitive to a serious extent. Wlicrc 
competitive procfucts arc imolved, rate reductions arc gu.arded 
to prevent serious disturbance of production and employment. 

’ Cofnplrr vrluit U i.ixl in ihf fhapter on rl^irini; niiTTrtn^oo 

* l»l»n from «n ■rticle on“Tarifr nirRaininff," by Brn;amin II. Watlacr, 
in Vol 11, p <i2l I July, 1953) W ruitu prior in ihc commence- 

mcjil of iieeolMPcu)> uniif7 Shf friiif-JirrrrmfBlt Stf W jJXwc pn^tntrd 

out scry clearly ihe atiiwcr lo thii particular criticiim lie aim imlicatM 
that m-catlrtl pjratuitoui cxtcmioni of conerwioni to thiril countncf, under the 
unriarkiitionaj jiKxt-fivnrrjJ-nauon r)au<r, would in rraJtty non-irratuilou* 
In nature, iincc we would Bct iinuUr eatcntioni from other cuunirin 
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While it has been necessary to restrict concessions so far aa 
possible to this relatively “painless” variety, nonetheless the 
inordinate height and irrational complexity of world tariffs, 
including our own, has been such that the number of cuts that 
can be made, with good effects on trade, is substantial. 


Trade of thp United States under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 

(Total Exports , Iroports for C^onsumption. In Thousands of Dollars) 



Lxports 

Imports 

Per Cent 
Increase, 
1936 ever 193i 


1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

Trade with nine 
agreement coun- 

559,950 

685,253 

686,045 

860,781 

1 14 2 

25 5 

Tradc with all other 

1,682,924 

1,768,234 

1,361,440 

1,558,448 

5 1 

14 5 

Total trade . 

2,282,874 

2,453,487 

2,047,485 

2,419,229 

7 5 

16.2 



Exports 

1 _ 

1 Imports 

Per Cent 
Increase, 
1937 over 1936 


1936 j 

1937 

1936 

I 1937 

Ex- 

Im- 

Trade with fourteen 
agreement cotin- ' 

857,606 

1,159,161 

996,347 

1,152,253 

35 2 

15 6 

Trade with all other 

1,598,372 

'2,185,997 

1,422,882 

1,860,236 

36 8 

307 

Total trade 

2,455,978 

’ 3,345,158 

: 2,419,229 

3,012,487 

36 2 

24 5 


• The countries are EclBium Swerlen Switseriand Canaila XetherUnds (and Nether- 
lands India), Cuba Braril Honduras and Haiti 

• The countries to be added to the (onner hit are France, Finland Colombia, Cuate- 
Dula, and Nicaragua 

Source; AionMf Sartrj> cj Forttgn Commtret, December, 1935, 1936, 1937 U S 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce The slight ducrepaocy in 
the figures for total exports in 1936 in the two senes resulu from roiBor 
corrections made before publication of the data in 1937 
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The trade-agreements program has also inaugurated at least 
a first attack upon another aspect of the strangulation of inter- 
national trade, 'riiis is embodied in the extension in the 
agreements so far concluded of the most-favurcd -nation prin- 
ciple to import quotas and exchange control As applied to 
these forms of restriction, it has been taken to mean the allo- 
cation to each country’ of a proportion of the total imports of 
any article equivalent to the proportion in a base period when 
controls were not in operation. By thus enforcing an equitable 
distribution of the available trade, this provision tends to 
combat the recent trend tossard bilateral barter arrangements. 

Of the scscntcen agreements so far negotiated, six were in 
effect prior to January' I, 1936, three more uent into force 
within two months of that date, and five others in the course of 
the year. Thus for most of 1936, nine trade agreements were 
in full operation; for all of 1937, the figure is fourteen. Tlic 
trade data of the United States during these years should throw 
some light ujion the concrete results of the trade-agreement 
program, llie table on the opposite page compares the 
growth of our trade with agreement countries in 1936 and 
1937 over the preceding year with the increase m trade with 
all other countries and with total trade. 

Tlic increase in both exports to and imports from agreement 
countries in 1936 was markedly greater tlian for non-agree- 
ment Countries, the percentage increase of exports being nearly 
three times and that of iiniwrts nearly twice as great for the 
former as for the latter group. Tlie more rapid growth of 
imjxirts is also noteworthy. During 1936, the csidcnce seems 
to indicate clearly that trade with agreement countries rc- 
ceised a considerable stimulus. 

The figures for 1937 o/Ter a striking contrast. n.xports to 
trade-agreement countries increased by 35,2^1 oxer the pre- 
ceding year, a remarkable growth, but were exceeded in their 
rise by exports to non-agreement countries, which increased by 
36.8^f. Even more in fa\or of the Jailer group arc the data 
for imports, exhibiting a 30.7^ rise in the ease of non-agree- 
ment countries as contrasted with an increase of 15.6^ fo*- 
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agreement countries. Also worthy of attention is the shift to 
exports; imports increased far more rapidly than exports in 
1936, while the reverse was true in 1937. 

Must we conclude that the trade agreements provided a 
sharp stimulus to trade in 1936, but that in 1937, with more 
nations included in the program, the reductionof tariff barriers 
no longer had any effect? Not a t all. There is not the slight- 
est doubt that both our export and our import trade with 
agreement countries was in 1937, as in 1936, facilitated by the 
existence of the agreements — that trade with these nations 
would have been smaller in their absence. The more rapid 
increase of our trade with non-agreement countries must be 
attributed to special circumstances which are revealed by an 
examination of the trade figures for particular countries and 
^ particular commodities. Thus, for example, our exports to 
Japan, a nation with whom we have no trade agreement, in- 
creased in 1937 by more than 40%. This was largely the 
result of the war in China, which made it necessary for Japan 
to buy from us large quantities of scrap steel, petroleum, cot- 
ton, and other materials of war. Again, imports into the 
United States increased most rapidly (from 40 to 100%) from 
such raw material- producing countries and regions as the 
Argentine, the west coast of South America, the U.S.S.R., the 
entire southern portion of Asia from Turkey to the Philippine 
Islands, and Oceania and Africa. The raw materials im- 
ported from these countries account for over half our total 
imports, and were needed for the rapid expansion of business 
j activity which went on into the summer of 1937. A considcr- 
, able proportion of the increase in these imports is accounted 
: for by rising prices, brought about by an over-rapid buying of 
stocks for inventory purposes. It is likewise true that our 
exports to many of these countries rose more rapidly than 
exports to agreement countries, as is only natural in view of the 
fact that we were purchasing heavily from them. 

Figures for world trade are complex, and require detailed 
analysis if valid conclusions are to be drawn from them. As 
the foregoing brief investigation shows, it would be foolhardy 
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to conclude that because trade expanded more rapidly with t 
non-agreement than with agreement countries, therefore trade I 
agreements depressed rather than stimulated trade. During 
the particular period in question (1937), other important 
causes than our trade-agreement program promoted increased 
trade. It is equally true, of course, that caution must be 
employed in drawing conclusions favorable to the program 
from the 1 936 figures. In this ease, however, no other impor- 
tant forces were present which tended to bring about a more 
rapid expansion of trade with agreement countries. 

In conclusion, it may confidently be asserted that the trade* 
agreement program of the United States has operated to 
increase trade. This is true both with respect to trade with 
those countries directly affected by the reductions in tariffs 
(including some which profited from most-favored-nation 
generalisation of the reductions) and with respect to trade with 
third countries, through the expansion of triangular trade. 
The new treaties arc without doubt accomplishing their pur- 
pose of liberalising and stimulating international commerce. 

One further word may be said with regard to the shift in the 
relative rate of increase of exports and imports in the two years 
under examination. Opponents of the American trade pro- 
gram regarded the spurt in imports in 1936 as conclusive 
evidence that our economy was being put at the mercy of for- 
eign producers. The change in the data for 1937 should make 
them happy. In view, however, of our international economic 
position as a creditor nation, it is to be hoped and expected | 
that the future will witness a trend toward a more rapid in- 
crease of imports than of exports. A less “favorable” balance 
of trade should be welcomed rather than disparaged, unless it 
is our deliberate wish to discourage the payment of interest 
and dividends on our holdings of foreign securities and the 
repayment of the debts owed us.‘ Moreover, it should be 

■* At the end af 1936, ionjf.frnn inv«tmmcj by /tnicKcan5 in itircign coun- 
trir* amounted to approximately $12,486,000,000. {Dalantt Inlernattonal 
Payrrunfs of tta l/mltef Sfafu in 19 Id, p 33 ) No corresponding figure for 
foreign long-term investments in tlic United States is given for this year. The 
Agure for the end of 1935, however, was estimated to be $5,035,000,000. (Bal- 
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borne in mind that an increased proportion of imports, by 
permitting the payment of debt services, will also, by easing the 
strain on the exchange of debtor countries, facilitate the 
removal of exchange controls and other impediments to trade. 

Critics have also alleged that the abolition of the require- 
ment of Senate ratification and the committee procedure fol- 
lowed have resulted in an autocratic-method of tariff-making. 
If by this they mean that lobbyists have less chance of making 
their narrow views predominate, that the national welfare is 
given fuller consideration, they are right. If they mean that 
full weight is not accorded to the effects of duty reductions 
upon employment and upon capital values, that established 
American industries arc willfully injured, they are wrong. 
There has been no abandonment of our long policy of protec- 
tion, but an intelligent moderation thereof in a world where 
economic policy has for some years been directed toward 
stifling trade rather than toward increasing it. 
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IMPORT QUOTAS AND EXCHANGE 
CONTROL 

D uring and immediately after the War of 1914-18, 
the \va\e of nationalist feeling which swept over most 
coimines brought with it a violent resurgence of pro- 
tectionist sentiment ivhich led to a general heightening of 
tariff barriers. The succession states of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire erected totally new and economically inexcusable 
tariff walls The United States in 1922 turned its back on the 

relatively low duties of the 1913 tariff and raised the duties on 
man) imports to record-breaking heights, while even free- 
trade Great Britain took a considerable stride toward protec- 
tion with the introduction of the McKenna and the Safe- 
guarding duties. In almost all countries, a similar process was 
under way. Nor was this burst of trade restrictions confined 
to tariff increases. The monetary disturbances of the period, 
in particular the rapid depreciation of many European cur- 
rencies, both re-enforced the demand for higher duties and led 
to the establishment of outright prohibitions of imports and, 
exports, import quotas, and certain forms of exchange control, j 
During the prosperous years of the twenties, however, the 
restoration of international trade and the re-opening of normal 
trade channels made possible the gradual abolition of these 
excessive War and post-War restrictions. 

Not for long, however, was this period of comparative 
economic peace to endure. Only a few' months after the 
atsceef rJrewunU tfepresxfon, ta June, fVesrefenf Hoavw 

signed the Smooc-Hawley Tariff Act raising a considerable 
number of our duties even above the high levels attained in 
the 1922 tariff. Partly in retaliation, partly in response to 

575 
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depression influences, our action was quickly followed by many 
other countries, notably Canada, Cuba, Mexico, France, 
Italy, Spain, Australia, and New Zealand. As the severity of 
the depression increased, forcing prices ever lower, the move- 
ment toward higher tariffs became a steady march and the 
march eventually a stampede. It would be merely tedious to 
enumerate all the countries and even the more important 
commodities involved. Suffice it to say that Great Britain, 
long the stronghold of free trade, finally gave way in 1931 and 
introduced a general tariff, and that never — with the possible 
exception of the Mercantilist period — has the general level 
of duties throughout the world been so high as in recent 
years. 

Moreover, the abnormal restrictions of the War and post- 
war period, in particular import quotas and exchange con- 
trols, have returned with redoubled virulence. Compared 
with the effective and expanded instruments they have recently 
become, the similar measures of 1914-23 appear crude in- 
deed. Although it IS true that the extent of their use varies 
widely from one country to another, they have been adopted 
in some form, in contrast to their earlier more limited applica- 
tion, by almost every nation. Also, the range of commodities 
and transactions affected is far larger, the number of devices 
much greater, and the cleverness of their elaboration more 
ingenious. World trade has become enmeshed in so incred- 
ibly complex a network of restrictions that it is a wonder so 
much remains. 

The reasons for this state of affairs are not far to seek. Eco- 
nomuTnationalism, while it remained dormant during the 
twenties, by no means disappeared. It required merely the 
pinch of adverse circumstances and the concomitant fear of 
foreign competition to awaken it once more to full vigor. 
Furthermore, the decline in employment and incomes wrought 
by the depression * caused such a collapse in demand that the 
prices of many commodities, especially of raw materials and 

‘The International Labour Office estimated world unemploynieBt at 
30,000 000 in early 1933. OMd Ceonomu Surety, 1932-33 ) 
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foodstuffs, fell more than 50%. The pressure of declining 
prices and demand, coupled with an almost complete cessation 
of international lending, hit debtor countries ^vith particular 
severity. During the twenties, these countries had been able 
to meet an otherwise adverse balance of payments by means of 
a fairly steady flow of funds from the lending nations. Among 
the latter, the United States in this period came to occupy a 
prominent place. Thus, between 1919 and 1928 our net 
export of long-term capital fell below S450 million in only one 
year (1923), and most of the time was between S500 and $700 
million. In 1929 and 1930, these capital exports fell sharply, 
and beginning in 1931 were replaced by a net import of capital 
(owing to relatively large repurchases of their own securities by 
♦breigners). 

Not only were countries of the usual debtor type (relatively 
undeveloped lands) caught between the millstones of declining 
export values and fixed debt charges, but so also svere the lead- 
ing nations of Europe. Great Britain, France, and Italy, as 
well as other caunCrics, o^ved large sums on account of war 
debts to one another but principally to the United States. 
Until 1931, they had been able to meet the annual charges on 
these borrowings because Germany, in turn, paid them a 
roughly equivalent amount in reparations. But Germany’s 
ability to pay rested to a considerable extent on large annual 
loans from the United States. When this source of funds dried 
up, Germany quickly found herself unable to continue repara- 
tions payments, which meant the Allies could no longer 
maintain the sen.4ce of their war debts. The Hoover Mora- 
torium of 1931, which brought temporary" relief, was succeeded 
by an unofficial and apparently permanent moratorium on all 
reparations and war debt payments.* 

Most debtor nations, however, were unable to arrange 
moratoria and were unwilling to default, since their debts were 
commercial or financial rather than political ixv nature and 
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origin. Faced with a heavy fixed burden of debt and vith 
both the volume and value of their exports tumbling precipi- 
I tately, it became essential for these countries to seek every 
I means of expanding exports and of contracting imports if their 
( balances of payments were not to become hopelessly unfavor- 
able. Failure to take appropriate action meant a heavy loss 
of gold and ultimate abandonment of the gold standard, or if 
the gold basis had already been deserted, severe depreciation 
of the international value of a country’s currency and a rcsult- 
^ant further increase m the burden of external debt. Small 
wonder then that first higher tariffs, then more restrictive 
import quotas, and finally rigorous measures of exchange 
control were widely introduced, one after another. 

With some idea of the direction of recent changes in com- 
mercial policy and of the reasons for these developments, we 
may now proceed to examine in greater detail the nature and 
operation of the newly introduced restrictive measures. The 
understanding thus gained will provide the basis for a surv'cy 
of their consequences and for an estimate of their justification. 

IMPORT QUOTAS 

Import quotas involve the limitation, usually for a given 
period of time, of the quantity or value of the imports of a 
, commodity. A quota is simply the announced amount of 
\ imports which will be permitted entry. ^ Unlike tariffs, which 
restrict trade by raising the price of foreign products but allow 
an unlimited volume of imports provided the duty is paid, 
import quotas prohibit all trade above a specified quantity. 

' The liccraini; of imports is a similar praclire, in that the volume of imports 
allowed To enter a country ts restricted Importers are required to secure 
licenses from some governmental authority before they are permitted to import 
Licensing systems differ from quota systems, however, in that the quantity 
of imports permitted entry is not specified in advance, each transaction being 
considered on its own ments Sometimes, as m France, the issue of licenses is 
combined with quotas 

Mention should also be made at this point of the tanfT quota, which differs 
from the true import quota in that a fixed amount of a commodity is permitted 
entry at a relatively low rate of duty (as Cuban sugar imports into the United 
States under our trade agreement with that country), while unlimited amounts 
may be imported at the regular, higher rates of duty. 
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They are a measure of direct, quantitative restriction, a half- 
way house to complete prohibition of trade. 

Although common enough in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, import quotas were thereafter generally given up, 
with certain limited exceptions relating to public security 
(the import of arms), health (veterinary and plant regula- 
tions), and other non-economic objects. After the War, as 
we have already noted, many countries reintroduced these 
restrictions temporarily to safeguard “key” industries, to 
restrict luxury imports, and to facilitate economic readjust- 
ment from a war-time to a peace-time basis. With the inten- 
sification of the recent depression, import quotas were resorted 
to in wholesale measure, partly because they promised to be a 
more effective and flexible weapon of protection than tariffs, 
partly because they seemed to offer a means of guarding 
against too adverse a trade balance. 

France, more than any other country, has resorted to the use 
of import quotas, having by 1934 applied them to about half 
of the 7,000-odd items in her tariff list. In many cases, imports 
permitted have been considerably less than half the quantities 
entering before the depression. These drastic restrictions, 
together i^ith the deflationary influence of the depression, 
brought about a decline of French imports fiom 58 billion 
francs in 1929 to 23 billion in 1934. Originally introduced in 
late 1931 as an emergency method of protecting French indus- 
tries against rapidly falling prices and increasing imports, 
primarily of agricultural products, quotas were maintained 
and extended as exchange depreciation became widespread. 
It is noteworthy that with France’s own departure from the 
gold standard in_Scptcmbcr, 1936, she felt it possible to relax 
many of her quota restrictions. 

The technique of quota administration is of considerable 
interest. Ordinarily each quota is fixed by some executive 
agency of the government. Thus in France the Ministry’ of 
Agriculture determines those for agricultural or animal im- 
ports, the Ministr>' of Shipping those for fish, and the Ministry’ 
of Commerce and Industry' those for manufactured goods. 
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The time period to which quotas apply varies from country to 
country, the longest being a year, the shortest a month, with 
a three-month interval probably the most widely used. The 
I volume of imports permitted is usually calculated as some per- 
1 centage of imports in an earlier base period, and is generally, 
of course, considerably less than 100% thereof. Shipments 
in excess of a quota cannot always be avoided ; when they 
occur, they arc ordinarily charged to the succeeding quota 
period, though in some cases entry is permitted upon payment 
of a duty higher than the normal tariff rate. 

F^r leading methods-of allocating quotas may be distin- 
guished. The simplest of these is to announce a **gl oba l” 
quota, a fixed world total irrespective of the country of on^n, 
and to permit imports until this quantity is exhausted. Ac- 
cording to this method, no specific restrictions are imposed 
upon individual importers (or exporters abroad) — they are 
left free to conduct their business within the general limits of 
the quota Quite naturally use of this method has resulted in 
a rush to import at the announcement of the volume of impor- 
tations to be allowed, and inevitably has tended to fa vor 
neighboring countries to the detriment of those more distant. 
Because of these disadvantages, the global quota has generally 
given way to the method of allocating a specific proportion of 
the tolerated imports to individual countries. Under this 
system also, importers and exporters are made responsible for 
staying within the quota. Owing to the constant tendency to 
exceed allotments, together with the fact that it imposes an 
undesirable rigidity as to sources of supply,* a third type of 
administration has been widely adopted. This is the distri- 
bution of licenses to importers, these licenses being required for 
each specific importation. In France, the licensing system is 
administered by a whole series of committees consbting of 
representatives of producers and merchants in each trade 
concerned. Licenses are distributed within the framework 

» Cosa and other ajpeca of tupply condUiom are of course coruUntly chang- 
ing For such change, no allowance a made in this type of quota As a 
f esuU, quotas fcr some countries would be largely exceeded while those for others 
might be but partially used 
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either of a fixed global quota or of specific country allocations, 
though where the latter method is combined with licenses, 
considerable latitude of action is left to the committee. This 
kind of quota system provides much closer control over the 
volume of imports and avoids many of the objections to the 
global and country quotas ; but it possesses disadvantages of its 
own, notably that of requiring an inordinate amount of red 
tape in the form of applications, the provision of records of 
previous imports, the submission of samples, and administra* 
live action by the committees as well as higher commissions 
A fourth type of quota has also been widely used, particularly 
in France, where it is principally applied to imports of 
manufactured articles. This is the bilateral quota (fon/m* 
genfemfnt amablf), in which imports arc regulated by agreement 
with the government of or the exporters in the country 
concerned. Instead of import licenses, certificates to export 
arc provided by a Chamber of Commerce, an exporters’ 
organisation, or the central government in the exporting 
country. 

It will be seen that the allocation of quotas involves tw'o 
distinct problems; the apportionment of imports among the 
various supplying countries, and their apportionment among 
firms directly engaged in foreign commerce. The simple 
global quota attempts no solution to either problem. Country 
quotas provide a method of meeting the first difficulty, but in 
themselves do nothing to resolve the second, A system of 
licensing takes care of the allocation of imports to individual 
importers. When combined with quotas, the problem of inter- 
national distribution is specifically provided for; when com- 
bined with a global quota, this problem must be worked out 
in the Course of administration by the appropriate committee. 
Bilateral quotas apportion imports to each country individu- 
ally and leave their distribution among the trade to be worked 
out by the exporting nation. 

Wlierc a sptem of licenses Is in use, various methods for 
their allotment may be followed. The one most svidcly 
adopted is to distribute among importers a quota (through 
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specific licenses to import) up on the ^is of their previom 
record of business. Importers are granted licenses upon the 
basis of their share of imports in some preceding period. In 
this manner, the favors are at least distributed equitably. 
The method is essentially static, however, there being no allow- 
ance for the appearance of new firms or the disappearance of 
old. Where the importers (or exporters, with a bilateral 
quota) arc members of a trade association or cartel, as is 
frequently the case in Germany, the entire quota may be 
turned over to the cartel for apportionment among its mem- 
bers. 

Probably the simplest way of achieving equity in the dis- 
tribution of licenses would be, as Haberler suggests, to sell 
import licenses to the highest bidders. By this means the 
ordinary market practice of excluding all but the most willing 
buyers would be carried out, while the state rather than private 
individuals would derive the chief gain from the artificial profit- 
ability of importing which frequently exists. Although license 
fees have been used in France to provide some revenue, the full 
market value of a license is not exacted. So far as is known, 
j this method of auctioning the privilege of importing has never 
been tried, except possibly in the limited and extra-legal form 
of bribery. 

Among the various effects of import quotas, their influence 
on prices is outstanding. In common with tariffs, quotas — 
by restricting the low-cost contributions to domestic supply — ^ 
tend to raise the prices of commodities to which they apply.\ 
There is this difference, however. The rise in price induced by 
tariffs is limited to the amount of the duty, less any decline in 
price that may take place abroad. There is no such limit to 
the effects of a quota, since the restriction of imports is abso- 
lute, permitting no adjustment through a reduction of the 
price abroad. The extent of the price rise brought about by 
a quota will depend upon : (1) the degree to which the foreign 
supply is restricted ; (2) the volume and elasticity of demand 
in the importing country; and (3) the elasticity of both 
foreign and domestic supply. 
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V Thc effect of an import quota u{)on (iic price of a commodity 
ay be shown diagrammatically.‘ The first of the following 
o.agratiM shou’s the situation in a given commodity market 
supplied from Iwth domestic and foreign sources. S|Si is the 



domestic supply curve, SiSi the curve for imports, S^T the 
curve of total supply. With a demand of a price of 

OP for total sales OQ, will be established with Oq provided 
by imports, qQ by domestic production. (Conditions of in* 
creasing cost arc assumed. The efTcct of any tariff may be 
regarded as taken into account in drawing Sj.S*.) 

'ITic second diagram illustrates the effect of introducing 
an import quota under which imports arc limited to 0\V. 
Tltc foreign supply curve becomes .SjCJI'. Up to the point 
V, the total supply curve remains unchanged; from this point 
onward, since additional increments of supply can come only 
from domestic sources, VTi must be drawn parallel to SiSi, 
the domestic supply curve. Total supply is now represented 
by SjVn'i. A ntw price of OPi will be established, with total 
sales of OQ,i. Imports shrink from Oq to OW, home pro- 
duction expands from qQ, to \V^Q,|. 

Under different assumptions than those represented in the 
diagrams, the extent of the price rise would be different. 

* I *m InctctilrH lo F A lUiflht, Ftttvh Import Quntat, Tor ihe diiicrammatic 
illuttrauon iwd hrrr, and for part of llir analytu Indrrd, the reader of tin 
Irnok Mdt note a enaoderaWr further indeh ted nets for much of itie information 
provided in this section, an tnrlehtedneo which I lake this opportunity ol 
aclnottied^inK. (Permituon to reproduce chart Rranied by I*. S. Kfng ft 
Son, l.lcl ) 
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Were the quota (OW) smaller, the significant portion of thd 
total supply curve (VTj) uould lie farther to the left, inter? 
sccting the demand curve at a higher point. A more inelastic 
demand curve (drawn through P) would also raise the point 
of equilibrium between demand and supply. With a more 
clastic foreign supply curv'e (rising more steeply beyond the 
point U), the original curve of total supply (SjVT) w'ould 
intersect DiDi at a lower point, so that a quota of OW, though 
establishing the same price (OPi), would raise it from a lower 
original base Finally, a more inelastic domestic supply curve 
w'ould, by shifting VTi to the left, also cause the price under a 
quota to be higher. For the opposite assumptions in each case, 
the ultimate price would be low'cr. 

If importers are able to make purchases abroad at marginal 
cost (WU in diagram (A)), the introduction of a quota makes 
possible the appearance of excess profits from importing. By 
buying at WU per unit and selling at Wi (OPi), an extra 
profit of Ui per unit can be made. For all imports, gross 
additional profits will be EUiPi.* Naturally, where such a 
situation exists, the pressure to enter the importing business 
is great. In France, both before and after the introduction 
of bilateral quotas, exporters in other countries established 
their own agencies behind the quotas, so to speak, to the 
detriment of French importers. Whether the exporter abroad 
or the importer at home takes this additional profit, one thing 
is certain — the consumer pays it. 

Quotas were introduced m France in 1931 principally as a 
^ quick method of providing additional protection, especially 
to agricultural products, imports of which had increased 
sharply in 1930 and 1931. Regarded as an emergency pro- 
tective measure, quotas are more effective than tariffs. They 
can be rapidly imposed or altered, and they place an absolute 
limit on the volume of imports. Tariffs, on the other hand, 
whether autonomous or conventional, can usually be changed 

• Net additional profits will probably be less than this, partly because com- 
pliance with quotas involves some additional expense, partly because some of 
the costs of doing business do not dinunish in proportion to the reduction in its 
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only after considerable delay, since it is necessary to wait for 
parliament to debate or for a treaty to expire. 

In addition to their use as a protective device, quotas have 
also been inaugurated as a means of safeguarding the balance 
of trade, or preventing the growth of too adverse a volume of 
imports in relation to exports. From this point of view, they 
have proved .disappointing, for the reason that their sponsors 
overlooked their probable effect on the export side of the bal- 
ance. There are three ways in which exports may be affected, 
all of which have doubtless been realised in practice. First, 
foreign exporters, unable to dispose of quotaed articles or 
forced to sell them outside the quota country at lower prices, 
will provide less purchasing power to buy the latter’s exports. 
Second, by maintaining or raising prices, whether of raw 
materials or of elements in the cost of living, quotas serve to 
keep costs of production in the quota country at an abnormally 
high level. On this point there is abundant factual evidence.^ 
Finally, quotas, even more than tariffs, provoke retaliation. 
Within a few months after the inauguration of a quota system 
by France in July, 1931, nineteen countries had followed her 
example; by August, 1934, the total number of imitators was 
twenty-seven. While this does not mean that these quotas 
were established for the sake of retaliating, it is probable that 
had France not set the example, the system might have been 
less widely used. 

Aside from their cfRciency as emergency measures, import 
quotas have little to recommend them. Their very rcstrictivc- 
ncss is, at least from a long-run international point of view, 
against them, and this restrictiveness is greatly increased by 
the very fact that they are so changeable. Tlieir tendency 
to pro\x)kc retaliatory action in turn brings about a further 
shrinkage of trade. They have the additional disadvantage, 
relative to tariffs, that the state loses revenue, a loss which 
must be considerable. 

We have already seen that import quotas, so far as they 
Involve a reduction of supply to a smaller volume than could 

' S« «pcdally Haight, ol , Chapter III, and p 401 below. 
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be disposed of at a normal competitive price, tend to set up 
an importers* monopoly^ to the serious disadvantage of con- 
sumers, The arbitrary allocation of quotas among countries 
on the basis of imports in pome base period also tends to reduce 
competition among foreign suppliers. For under conditions 
even of such relatively free trade as obtained prior to 1931 , the 
proportions of a given import trade enjoyed by any one coun- 
try were constantly undergoing change, owing to diifering 
rates of technical progress, the competition of substitutes, the 
appearance of totally new commodities, and short-run dis- 
turbances such as crop failures. The allotment of fixed or 
comparatively unchanging quota proportions to different 
national sources of supply thus freezes the competitive situation 
and prevents the importing country from securing the benefits 
of changing conditions of supply. 

This brief discussion of the effects of quotas by no means 
exhausts the subject. It will be more convenient, however, 
to reserve for later consideration certain of the broader 
consequences of quota systems. For similar results follow 
from or are reenforced by the various schemes of exchange 
control introduced in recent years. The influence of both 
types of trade restriction can be examined simultaneously. 

EXCHANGE CONTROL 

In the broadest sense, exchange control consists of any 
measures taken by a government to influence exchange rates. 
According to such a definition, even the adoption of a gold 
standard would constitute exchange control, since this would 
establish (at least against other gold standard countries) 
definite limits to the fluctuation of the exchanges. Likewise 
included would be ordinary central bank action to protect 
the gold standard, such as raising the discount rate to check 
an outflow of gold, as well as other types of action which 
incidentally influence the demand and supply of exchange. 
Indeed, complete absence of exchange control could be said 
to exist only in the case of a free inconvertible paper currency. 
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The accepted meaning of exchange control, being generally 
limited to measures directly aimed at a/Tecting exchange rates 
by influencing the demand and supply of exchange, is rather 
narrower than this. The actual policies or measures in which 
exchange control is concretely embodied arc numerous, and 
vary widely as to their rigor and cfTcctivencss. They may 
be divided into two main groups: intcrx'cntion, or direct 
action in the foreign -exchange market by the monetary 
authorities, and exchange restrictions or measures intended 
to reduce the demand or increase the supply of foreign ex- 
change.’ 

Intcr\'cntion, or active participation in foreign-exchange 
dealing by the government, may vary from passiw support 
of the market by standing ready to buy or sell foreign cur- 
rencies, to active purchases and sales of exchange. An 
example of passive inters'ention is furnished by the British 
"pegging’* of the stcrling-dollar rate during the \Var, when 
the British government or its agents purchased all sterling 
olTercd at a fixed rate Tire Exchange Equalisation Account, 
a huge fund put at the disposal of the British Treasury in 
1932 for exchange control purposes, has been used both 
actively and passively. The same may be said of the S2,000,- 
000,000 American Exchange Stabilisation Fund 

Nowadays, the story of exchange interv'ention is largely 
the story of the operations of these huge oflicial funds, as 
thc> have liecn established not only in Great Britain and the 
United States bur in other countries as well, including France, 
Switzerland, and Holland. Their operations arc conducted 
in the greatest scerccy. Tlris is often desirable, especially 
when the resources of the exchange authorities arc small 
relative to those of the market, although when the government 
is in a strong position and is known to be, full pubhdty might 

* Thrv the ronvement term* adopted b> Dr Paul Linri^, v»ht**e Exthatigt 
Cc'trtf provide* the rno*l cotriprehetwvc devcription of the numeroii* measures 
ofcontrnt vvftfi which f am arquamted Dr fjnrn fi*u poW poficy as a third 
»>pr of eschmee rontrol. with interventioft and restriction On 

the KTourwlt that fold policy (including dev at uation) it not a continuint; measure, 
tint 1* more in the nature of a definitive once-for-atl itep, I prefer to treat U 
as a tomewhat eaceptional type of policy, subordinate to the other two. 
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assist it in its effort by causing private dealers to line up on 
the winning sidc.^ 

The other chief type of control, exchange restrictions, con- 
sists of a wide variety of official pressures on and regulations 
of the exchange market. These measures aim principally 
at reducing the demand for foreign currencies, to a lesser 
degree at increasing the supply. They may be grouped 
into three main categories, according to the source of the 
demand or supply of exchange at which they are directed:* 
namely, measures related to (1) speculative transactions, 
(2) capital and capital service items, (3) movements of 
goods. 

With respect to each of these objectives, the action taken 
by a government may vary both as to scope and as to rigor. 
Thus under favorable circumstances speculative dealings 
may be sufficiently held in check by mere official disapproval 
brought to bear on foreign-exchange dealers. Where the 
prospective profits from speculation are large, more drastic 
steps will be necessary, such as the quantitative limitation of 
the exchange made available to speculators, or the absolute 
concentration of all exchange dealings in the hands of an 
official agency, with foreign currency obtainable only through 
license. 

Three main types of capital and capital service items may 
be distinguished, in relation to which different measures of 
control are appropriate. Domestic capital may attempt to 
move out of the country into foreign balances and securities, 
service on foreign capital invested in the country or repay- 
ment of principal may require the transfer of funds abroad, 

• For an excellent ducussion of the menu of lecrccy txrsut publicity, »cc 
Einzis, op fit , pp 90-95 The fullest treatment to date of the operations of 
the British exchange fund is to be found in The Exchange Egualualxon AeeemI, 
byN F Hall. 

‘Einzig lists five such groups: namely, restrictions on (i) capital move- 
ments, (2) speculation, (3) external debt payments, (4) imports, (5) holdings 
of foreign currencies, ol , pp 13-14 Since capital movements, external 

debt payments, and holdings of foreign currendes are each simply one aspect 
of capital and capital service payments, simplification is served by so grouping 
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and finally, residents of the country vsith exchange controls 
may hold or acquire foreign balances and securities. 

Unofficial discouragement of the export of domestic capital 
has seldom proved effective, and has generally given way to 
prohibition of the flo tation o f foreign issues within the country 
concerned or to prohibition of the sale of foreign exchange' 
for the purpose of capital export. Enforcement of the latter 
measure may, as in England, successfully be left to the banks, 
or it may be established by official super^’ision, as in the 
United States in early 1933. 

The commonest measures employed svith respect to external 
debt payments have been standstill agreements and transfer 
moratgria. The former involve agreement on the part of 
the creditors to permit temporary freezing (i.r., non-paymient) 
of their credits; the latter represent simply a refusal of the 
nation to allow the purchase of foreign exchange for the 
transfer of debt payments. To a\Did the stigma of complete 
default, nations enforcing transfer moTaiona generally arrange 
that the sums owed on foreign debts shall be paid in national 
currency' into special accounts (the notorious blocked accounts, 
of which more later). Sometimes these blocked funds may 
be used freely in the purchase of export products; on other 
occasions their disposal is closely restricted. Einallyvthc 
supply of exchange available to the government may be 
increased by requiring the surrender by citizens of ihcir 
current acquisitions of foreign balances or by extending this 
requirement to old balances and foreign securities held 
abroad. 

\Vith regard to goods mov'ements, all the various forms of 
restrictions on i mporis must be classed as measures of exchange 
control when their object is to influence the exchange rates. 
Since these restrictions, by reducing the demand for foreign 
exchange, arc bound in any event to affect exchange rates, 
their classification under the heading of exchange control 
mast depend upon the purpose for which they are introduced. 
Some of the high protective duties established during the 
depression have probably been designed primarily to diminish 
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foreign-exchange requirements rather than to protect domes- 
tic industry. The same assertion can be made even more 
strongly of the manifold import quotas, although, as we 
noted earlier, they have also served as a flexible instrument 
of protection. On the side of the supply of exchange, export 
bounties and subsidies — used widely in Germany — must 
be listed as a means of exchange control. 

Closely related to exchange control proper (intervention 
and restrictions) are gold policy and currency, devaluat ion, 
since both are primarily directed toward altering the inter- 
national value of a currency. The chief weapon of gold 
\ policy consists in progressive changes in the buying and selling 
(price of gold, aiming eventually at definite devaluation.* 
This type of action was adopted by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion benveen October, 1933, and January, 1934, when the 
buying price for gold was gradually stepped up from $20.67 
to $35.00 an ounce. At first, the buying price was effective 
only for gold produced in the United States. Since this did 
not bring the desired fall in dollar exchange, active purchases 
abroad at the declared price were undertaken, with the result 
that the dollar depreciated as the gold buying price was 
raised. Finally, on January 31, 1934, the dollar was stabilised 
at the price of $35 00 an ounce, involving a devaluation of 
40.94 per cent. Without similar preliminaries, Belgium 
devalued her currency in March, 1935, by 28 per cent. 
France, Switzerland, and the Netherlands followed suit a 
year and a half later with devaluations of 30, 30, and 20 per 
cent respectively. 

In actual practice, since exchange control is merely a 
miscellany of very different official measures, it exhibits wide 
variations from one country to another. Great Britain, for 

* Exchange rates may also he affected by varying the mint charge* and by 
paying out lesj than fine instead of fine gold Since the*c measure*, hiwever, 
gcoerally aim not at an alteration of the exchange rate* but at mfloencing the 
flow of gold, they are not considered here as element* of exchange control. 
Mr. Keyne*’ suggestion in favor of widening the spread between the buying 
and felling pnee of gold b in a similar category, since it a'lms at pertmtdng 
greater fluctuation* in gold rates of exchange rather than at directly infiuenang 
the rate* themselves, 
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••xamplc, has confined exchange control to operations of her 
Exchange Equilisation Account (intervention) and to the 
enforcement of an embargo on capital exports. Though 
the introduction during and after 1931 of protective duties 
and a limited range of import quotas has not been unrelated 
to the international position of sterling, these measures tvere 
adopted primaril> to foster domestic industix' rather than to 
safeguard the balance of pa>'menls. In France, prior to the 
devaluation of the franc in September, 1936, import quotas 
constituted the chief instrument of preventing the dcxclop- 
ment of too adverse a balance of trade, though strong official 
pressure was brought to bear against the export of capital 
and numerous technical obstacles ucrc set in the way of such 
transfers. It is in Germany, Italy, certain Latin American 
countries, and the states of central Europe and the Balkans 
that exchange control has been carried to its most advanced 
stage. In Germany the most extreme form of control,’ 
complete suppression of free dealings in the exchanges, has 
been in effect since 19 M. All purchases of foreign currencies 
must be made from the Rcichsbank, and all foreign exchange 
acquired through exports or other transactions sold to that 
institution. Exchange is made available only for purposes 
approved by the gosernment, principal'v for the purchase of 
essential imports of foods and rair materials, the necessary 
exchange being allotted through the issue of permits to 
indisidual importers. Pa^anent of interest on or principal 
of foreign debt is subject to transfer moratoria, the sums due 
being paid into blocked accounts os'cr uhich the creditors 
have only limited disposal. Declaration and surrender to the' 
government bv German nationals of all foreign .sccuritv or 
currency holdings is required. Violators of this requirement 
arc liable to prosecution for “economic treason,” and may be 
punished by long»tcrm imprisonment and connscaiJon of 
property. 

Of Course such drastic rcgidarions breed attempts at 
avoidance on the part of individuals uho stand to profit by 
such action, and they are scr>' difficult to enforce. 
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There are innumerable ways by which holdings of foreign assets 
can be disguised, and m the absence of any cooperation between 
the authorities of various countries it is difficult to trace such 
assets and entirely impossible to seize them. In so far as they arc 
managed by banks abroad the secrets of customers are jealously 
safeguarded Provisions are sometimes made to avoid any 
correspondence on the subject of the accounts in question, for 
fear that the telegrams or letters might be interccifted. In 
certain countries, particularly in Switzerland, the banks specialise 
in such secret accounts, which often bear no name but merely a 
password so as to safeguard their oivners against espionage and 
leakage of information. In the circumstances it may be said 
that, generally speaking, this type of exchange restriction (com- 
pulsory surrender of foreign balances or investments) is the most 
meflectivc * 

The inevitable accompaniment of the more ngorous forms 
of exchange control has been the appearance of ‘(black 
maijiets,” where illegal transactions in foreign exchange are 
earned out, usually at rates considerably below the official 
(and artificial) rate. These “black” exchanges have proved 
very difficult to suppress, though it has been possible, by 
drastic measures of laiv enforcement, to make transactions 
on them very risky and thus to restrict narrowly the scope of 
their operations. Gradual repayment of a considerable 
proportion of short-term foreign obligations and the conversion 
of some part of them into long-term loans, by reducing the 
volume of the more pressing transfer claims, has aided the 
task of eliminating illegal transactions. Probably the most 
effective assistance, however, has come from the device of 
the blocked account, a topic of sufficient importance to 
warrant further explanation. 

The blocked account is itself a type of exchange restriction 
designed principally to supplement transfer moratoria. 
Though the transfer of funds abroad to pay interest or repay 
the principal of foreign loans may be forbidden, nonetheless 
efforts svill be made to effect such transfers in an illegal way. 
By compelling the payment ol sums due foreign lenders inrAo 

*Eifl 2 ig, ep at , p. 121. 
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accounts at specially designated banks, and by restricting 
the use to which these funds may be put, the amount of 
transfers is brought under direct control. TTie creditors 
may be left free to use these blocked accounts for any purpose 
whatever, ivitlitn the debtor country. By selling these funds 
to importers at home or in various foreign markets, they may 
be able to recover their money substantially \suhout loss. 
Where, ns m Germany, the blocked funds can only be used 
for long-term investment, for tourists' expenditures, or for 
so-called “additional cNports” (exports which would not 
normally be marketed abroad), bu>crs may be very difTicult 
to find. Since “additional exports” can usually find a 
market only at a considerable price reduction, and since the 
German exporter is naturally unwilling to sell at a loss, the 
full German price in marks is paid for the exports, but the 
foreign importer is pcrmiilcd to acquire them at a discount. 
(In Germany, this discount has run from 20 to 50 per cent on 
the v'arious t>pcs of blocked marks.) Thus the owner of 
blocked accounts may suffer a substantial Joss, which may be 
preferable, however, to investment in risky long-term securities 
in the debtor country or to prolonged freezing of the amounts 
due. 


CONSEQUENCES OF TRADE RESTRICTtONS 

Faced with rising tariff barriers, stringent import quotas, 
and rigorous foreign exchange controls, not to mention 
constant multiplication of the various annoying devices of 
administrative protection, world trade suffered in the early 
1930’s what is probably the most severe and sharp decline in 
history. Tlic chart on page 398 tells the story vividly, 
depicting the value of total world trade between January, 
1929, and June, 1933, as a constantly contracting spiral in 
which the figure for every single month is considerably less 
than for the corresponding month of the preceding year. In 
the short period of four >cars, l)ciwecn Januar>% 1929, and 
January’, 1933, the value represented by international com* 
mercc declined by two-thirds. 
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A similar picture is provided in the table on the next 
page in which are presented index numbers of the physical 
volume, of prices, and of the total value of world trade. 



Reprinted by permmioti from fVorld Economit Survfjr, 193Z-33, League of 
Kationj Publications, It EctMtomit and Financial, t933, II A 16 

It Will be seen that the gold value of trade declined without 
interruption until 1934, when it was approximately onenhird 
of the 1929 hgure. Since by 1932 more countries were off 
the gold standard than were on it, in 1933 being joined by 
the United States, values in terms of a relatively stable paper 
currency are more significant. For this reason, sterling 
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values arc also given. These indicate a cessation of the 
decline in 1934, with a low point of about one-half the 1929 
values reached in 1933. 


Indicts or Qlastvk, Pbicts, and Vaht or World TitAOt, 1929-35 
(1929 - 100) 


IW 

j Quantum 

GoU ! 
Atm , 

Gold 

5trrfiiir 

Prun 

Sferhnj 

I’a/ue 

1929 

too 

too 

100 

too 

100 

1930 

93 

87 

81 

87 

81 

1931 

86 

68 1 

58 

73 

62 

1932 

75 

53 

39 

73 

54 

1933 

7f> 

47 

3' , 

69 

52 

1934 1 

79 

45 ' 

34 

70 

55 

1935 

B2 

42 

35 

71 

58 


Source ftennt ef Jt wW Jrorlt, 19S5, p 10 (Lcajpjc of jNaiionT PublicationT, II 
Rconomic and 1 inanciAt, 1936 11 A H). “Quantum” irprcjcnw quanli- 
tiM tkcightrd by pricci in the base year Figures for 1935 exclude Italy 
for Drrember quartrr , amounts unknouti. 

It is worthy of note that the physical s'olumc or quantum 
of trade fell jconsidcrably less than its value, a low of 75 per 
cent of the 1929 \olumc having been attained in 1932. The 
difference betw^cen the two measures is c.vpiained, of course, 
by the fact that the reduced quantity of goods traded w’as 
being exchanged at steadily falling prices. The value 
figtircs, cspeci.Tlly those for sterling v'alucs, arc the most 
significant, since it U values that determine the profitability 
of production ns well as the place of commodity trade in the 
various balances of payments.' 

It would, of course, be unjUst to blame increased trade 
restrictions for the entire decline in trade that has taken place. 

’ Smer ihr s»Jor indirrs rtlrfl in the fomroin? nbJr Rpply to lotij »rorld 
cxporti »t>d import!, thry fumith only thr moat (tcncril imprwjuon of Mhxt 
hxi b<m hxpprTun; v*ith rnpect to the Ijalsncca of paymenU of particular 
fountnet lor any ainelr couniry, what la important in ihii connection ii 
the relative clvanfn in the value of exports and importa in terms of the national 
xwmtwy JtatvmiSV, , vmte iooxVi pnte and tjoaeftwy thartRea bw»e ■»»ne<S 
widely for different romrnoiiilieT. the balances of p.tymceti of the xanous 
riMioincs have lieen affecietl tcry diffceenrli CnictiUttons of these fhtngct 
fcr the mere important countnet are to be found in recent iuuet of the II VM 
/a*No«ir Skti^ 
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Even in theif absence, both the volume and the value of 
international commerce would have shrunk severely in the 
face of the ^vorld-^vide depression. It seems axiomatic, 
however, that the shrinkage of trade has been greatly inten. 
jsified and its recovery seriously retarded by the network of 
(obstructions that has arisen. 

Closely related to the decline in commodity trade are two 
other phenomena of the period. These are the steady 
accumulation of stocks, especially of foodstuffs and raw 
materials, and a grovving disparity of prices, between different 
countries. As the customary markets were more and more 
encircled by manifold restrictions, the disposal of goods be- 
came increasingly difficult and led to a piling up of stocks. 


World Productiom, Pricbs, a-nd Stocks 



1 Ptoduchon 

1 

1 Stocks 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Feb 

1929 

Feb 

1933 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Pnmary com- 
lOOdities 
Industrial ac- 

106 

103 

98 

95 



124 

158 

183 

194 

Uvity (exd j 
USSR) 

110 

94 

81 

69 







Coffee, tea. 












120 

95 

no 

102 

101 

45 

149* 

243* 

259' 

284* 

Rubber , 

132 

125 

122 

108 

50 

6 

129 

183 

230 

262 

Silk, raw . 

113 

no 

107 

101 

86 

20 

116 

174 

193 

195 

Wool . . 

104 

101 

100 

100 

116 

32 





Wood pulp 

117 

114 

104 

98 

106 

42 





Port, etc 

1 106 

, 104 

1 

no 

, 78 

53 





Rye . . 

100 

107 

91 

103 

: 118 

39 





Wheat 

96 

109 

104 

102 

87 

32 

150 

155 

167 

163 

Cotton . 

100 

97 

103 

89 

114 

35 

103 

127 

151 

161 


• Collee only 


Note* The pnee indices of silk, wool, pork, and cotton are average* of three 
quotaDoiu, of wheat, of two quotations Production and stocks, 1925-29 
average = 100, prices, 1926 = 100. 

Sources ; Wofld PjoJuctian and /Vi«r, 1925-33 (League of Nations Publications, II. 
Economic and Financial, 1934 II A 13) 

World Economit Survey, 1932-33 (League of Nations Publications, IL Eco- 
nomic and Financial, 1933. 11 A 16) 
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TliU was particularly noticeable in the more comp>ctitivc 
lines of production (foods and raw materials) where produc- 
tion was only \cr>* slowly reduced in response to price declines, 
even in some instances cspanding. The table on the opposite 
page tells the stoT}’. 

While the accumulation of stocks in the face of continuing 
production had a disastrous cflcct upon the prices of a^i- 
cultural products and crude materials, this effect was by no 
means evenly spread. The segregation of markets wTought 
by trade restrictions shattered the world interdependence of 
prices and brought about the greatest dbparity in their move- 
ment. Striking evidence of this phenomenon is provided 
by the accompanying table, which show’s the price of whea^ 
in various national markets before and during the depression. 


Dourjne rmecs or Wheat r* Variovi Couvtriu, 
Javuary, 192') atoJamtars, 1932 



r-i 17 5 Cfnls 

D^shd »/ CO Ui 

Jjrn/iry 

WJP 

79J2 

Arjfcniinc 

113 

44 

Canad 1 

120 

51 

Orcit Rntain 

123 

53 

Canned Sutci 

121 

58 

India . 

138 

1 60 

Uunijiiy 

15S 

1 60 

Poland . . . 

140 

B1 

Sweden 

137 

91 

Amtria . | 

131 

120 

CarcbotlovaUa 

147 

121 

Germany . ... 

135 

U7 

luly . . . 

192 ! 

1S1 

I ranee . . . 

164 

179 


&>urtc* ITeft/ p 137 (Lra^e of N«UOnl Publication^ 
II. Pconunuc anil [inancial, 1932. II A. IB). 

Although there was a difference of more than 70 per cent 
between the lowest and tlic iiighest price in 1929 (prim.iriJy 
due to the high Italian tarifO, this is small comparctl with the 
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spread of from 200 to 300 per cent in 1932. Conspicuous 
also is the actual price rise that took place in Germany and in 
France, even in the face of the depression. 

Fortunately, since 1932 some progress has been made, 
through the absorption of stocks, a reduction in output, 
business recovery, and some loosening of the restrictions, so 
that these price disequilibria are becoming less severe. Even 
in 1937, however, considerable price differentials still existed 
in important countries. 

It is the newer trade restrictions, such as quota systems and 
'the rationing of foreign exchange, that are primarily respon- 
sible for the great disparities in prices of which we have given 
some indication. For they impose a direct limitation upon 
imports which cannot be avoided by price changes, as is the 
case when there is a tariff to be surmounted. Indeed, the 
essence of these restrictions is the replacement of the auto- 
matic mechanism of supply and demand by arbitrary quanti- 
tative regulations. How far the normal forces of the market 
may be pushed aside b well illustrated by the following 
extreme case ; 

Fantastic examples occur from time to time of the curious trans- 
actions rendered possible by the complicated network of expwrt 
bounties, quotas and imfwrt dunes. Thus one calculation which 
obtained wide publicity early in 1934 concerned a transaction by 
which, utilising the Italian export bounty, and the special prefer- 
ential transport rates between Italy and Austria, a merchant was 
said to have made a profitable sale of wheat at a negative price, 
paying his customer to accept the wheat so that he might have the 
documents with which to collect the export premium Whether 
such a transaction actually occurred or not, the calculation 
illustrates the degree to which paces have been interfered with by 
Government action m ncighbounng markets.* 

We have already seen how capital embargoes, transfer 
rooratoria, and blocked accounts have rendered the inter- 
national movement of capital exceedingly difficult. The 
result has been not only that a large volume of existing debt 

» World Eeommu Sunt/, 1933-34, p 207 (Leapie of Nations Publications. 
II. Economic and Financial, 1934. 11. A. 16) 
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has been frozen for some time to come, but also that current 
long-term lending, upon uhich a large volume of trade has 
at\\'a>s depended, has been brought almost to a standstill. 
Capital cannot move from the countries imposing restrictions, 
and because of this, it will not move into them from the 
normal lending countries. The flow of capital in recent 
years has been almost entirely confined to short-term move- 
ments between countries which have not introduced exchange 
restrictions and to the purchase by nationals of such countries 
of American securities, as a hedge against war and currency 
depreciation. 

Probably more important from the long-run point of view 
than any of the consequences so far listed is a world-wade 
shift in the structure of production to which the strangulation 
of trade has naturally given rise. Agricultural countries, 
faced with great difficulty in disposing of their normal exports 
abroad and thus in acquiring needed manufactured articles, 
base undertaken — behind obstructions of one sort or 
another — to produce these commodities themselves. How 
far this tendency has de\ eloped in the Argentine, to cite 
only one of the numerous possible illustrations, is indicated 
by the following extracts from the April, 1936, report of the 
Department of Oscrscas Trade of Great Britain; 
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factories are being built in the provinces, although 93 per cent of 
the consumption was already provided locally in 1934 by the 
existing factories, working well within their capacity. The de- 
velopment of the rubber goods industry is illustrated by the fact 
that imports of raw rubber increased nearly eightfold between 
1930 and 1934, while the importation of manufadtured rubber 
articles dropped to less than half. . . . Local production of 
manufactured articles has hitherto been limited to supplying home 
needs only, but a commencement has been made in the exporta- 
tion on a large scale to neighboring countries of shoes, hats, ice 
chests and electric motors. . . . The total number of workers 
in all the manufacturing and extractive Industries was estimated in 
1933 at 2,156,000 representing 43 per cent of the total employed, 
while 1,137,000 or 23 per cent were engaged in agriculture and 
live stock breeding ; commerce, transport, and other occupations 
accounting for the rest,* 

Changes in the opposite direction have been taking place 
in the industrial countries of Europe. Unable, because of 
restrictive measures in other parts of the world, to market 
their manufactured goods and with the proceeds to purchase 
needed foodstuffs and raw materials, they have increasingly 
diverted capital and labor into agricultural production. 
Barring the planned economy of Soviet Russia, this devclop- 
ment has doubtless gone farthest in Germany, where every 
effort is bent toward increasing the output of every agricul- 
tural essential, but particularly of oil-hcaring products such 
as rape seed and linseed, and where it is even hoped that the 
production of a synthetic substitute will soon render the 
nation independent of outside supplies of raw rubber (at 
many times the cost of the latter). 

By this parallel drive for self-sufEcienciy in both agricultural 
and industrial countries, international specialisation, the 
Very basis of international commerce, is being, if not utterly 
destroyed, at least seriously curtailed. This negation of 
international cooperation is certainly the chief factor in the 
explanation of the slow revival of foreign trade relative to 

• Cited in a paper by Marcta Nad/er, ‘'Economic Interdependence, Praeot 
and Future,*’ in the American Eeerumte Remew, Supplement, Vol. XXVII, No 1 
(Mar, 1937), pp. 3-» 
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the recovery in inda^trial activity in many countries. The 
following tables offer eloquent testimony on this point. 



Index oj Industrial 

1 Pfoduetion 

Index oj Foreign Trade 
in National Currencies 1929 = 

100) 


, (1929 ^ 

1 

= 100) 1 

1 Imports j 

, Exports 


1932 

,1933 

1934 

1935 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Great Bntain 

B4 

88 

99 

106 

59 

56 

61 

63 

50 

50 

54 

58 

Germany 

53 

61 

80 

94 

35 

31 

33 

31 

45 

39 

33 

34 

United State* 

54 

64 

66 

76 

31 

33 

38 

47 

31 

32 

41 

44 

Italy .... 

67 

74 

81 

92 

38 

34 

35 

35 

45 

39 

34 

33 

Sweden ... 

90 

96 1 

116 

127 

65 1 

62 

73 1 

82 1 

52 

60 

72 

71 

Belgium 

69 

71 

72 

81 

46 I 

42 

39 

48 ' 

47 

44 

43 

50 

Denmark 

91 

105 

117 

121 

64 

71 

76 

74 

67 

72 

73 

75 


Source Nadler, op til , p 5 The 1935 indices of importi and exports for 
Italy represent only the first nine months The indices of foreign trade 
for Belgium are for Belgium and Luxemburg combined. 


Whether this trend toward economic isolation and self- 
sufilcicncy is to continue until international trade is reduced 
to an unavoidable minimum, or whether a swing back towards 
interdependence will develop, remains to be seen. Certain 
recent developments, notably the Trade Agreements program 
of the United States, the relaxation of certain quotas and 
tariffs by France following devaluation by the gold bloc in 
September, 1 936, and the de facto currency stabilisation agree- 
ment thereafter established between Great Britain, the United 
States, and the gold bloc countries (France, Switzerland, and 
Holland), offer a check to the spread of economic nationalism. 
It is possible that these developments, perhaps followed by 
others of a similar character, may actuaUy reverse the current 
trend. Against this hope, however, is to be set the continued 
fear of war in Europe and the zeal for military preparedness 
that it engenders. As long as this fear exists, it would be 
unwise to expect too much. People in constant fear of 
attack cannot be expected to be good cosmop olitans. When 
wc add to nationalism bred of the war danger the pressure 
of the vested interests that have been created and are being 
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strengthened by existing trade restrictions, and consider the 
fact that many countries are still in a weak financial position, 
the outlook is not especially proimsing for the internationally 
minded. It seems safe to conclude wth Professor Nadler 
that the “economic interdependence of nations in the future 
is bound to be on a smaller scale than prior to the depression.” 
At the very least, even assuming no further intensification of 
nationalist sentiment, the world economy has been given a 
tsvist which will alter its course of development for a long 
time to come. 
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CLHAIUNG AORLTMCNTS 

I N ihc intcn'tificaiion of tratlc and monetary rcstrictiom of 
recent yc.n s Mjtnctliinf; very like a law of progressive expan- 
sion appears to liavc been at work. Obstacles set up in 
one part of tlic world have led to the creetton of similar ob- 
structions elsewhere, while the Bi)rcad of one type of restric- 
tion has been followed by the inirtxjuclion of new and more 
drastic forms of governmental interference. Thus various 
industrial nations, in tlie fare of rapUiiy declining agricultural 
prices, raised tariffs, established quotas, and took other steps 
to check a sudden influx of agricultural irnpfjrts, lx;tli to 
protect domestic producers and to safeguard the balance of 
payments against adverse change. .Such action, by shutting 
off the markets of the countries producing foodstuffs and 
raw tnatcrials and thereby upsetting the equilibrium of their 
balances of p.iyincnts, led them to adopt similar policies 
toward imports of JoanuCictures. fiach step in the direction 
of increasing the barriers tt) trade brought nearer the stage 
when, somewhere, a definite shortage of foreign exchange 
would appear. Manufacturing nations, in particular, must 
have raw materials. If their ability to sell finished goods 
is seriously impaired, then unless they have significant addi- 
tional means of accpiiring foreign purchasing power, limita- 
tions on the disposal of the inadequate amounts available 
will eventually become necessary. Thus brought nearer, 
exchange control became imperative wherever, as in Germany, 
10 the normal demand for imfxjrts w.is added the pressure 
of payments to foreign creditors. 'Hie only alternative 
would have been the solution (adopted by Great Ilritain and 
a number of other powers) of abandoning the gold standard 
S07 
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and penmttiiig fluctuations in exchange rates to bring about 
the needed adjustment in the balance of pajTncnts, an alterna- 
tive which because of the fear of inflation and of increasing 
the burden of the external debt could not be followed by some 
countries, 

WTiile exchange control prmided a solution for the more 
pressing problems of the debtor states, once it s\as introduced 
it intensified the difliculties of the creditor nations. Not 
only svere their exports (principaUv manufactured com- 
modities) severely restricted and existing financial claims 
tightly frozen, but also es'cn current commercial claims 
rapidly became uncollectible. For the available exchange, 
where under control, w-as allocated to the purchase of essential 
requirements ; inevitably less important imports, if permitted 
at all, would have to wait for pajTnenL Faced with the 
alternatives of seeing their trade srith debtor countries 
reduced to the vanishing point or of continuing it only on 
the basis of long-term credits, it is not surprising that a new 
of tradmg relauonsbip that would permit coUectioa of 
current claims, as well as some repaj-ment of outstanding . 
financial obligations, found a vigorous welcome among creditor 
nations. First introduced in November, 1931, by Switzerland 
and Hungary to serv e just these purposes, clearing agreements 
rapidly came into w^desprc^d use. Though originally 
designed to bring some sort of order into the commercial 
relations of creditor and debtor countries (or countries with 
uncontrolled and with cxmtrollcd exchanges), the latter group 
also entered into clearmg agreements with one another. 
By 1936 Germany, whose ngoious exchange control predis- 
posed her to adopt clearing sj'stems as a means of acquiring 
.essential imports, handled 60 per cent of her trade through 
this mechanism. Let us now examine the nature of this 
new form of trade relationship. 

A clearing agreement is essentially a method of divorcing 
the exchange markets of two states while vet permitting the 
continuanoc of commercial intercourse. The ordinary mctiiod 
cf roaUng intcmadoiial payments by the purchase and sale 
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ot bills of exchange in the market (or from the Central Bank 
in a controlled exchange country) is supplanted by an almost 
complete severance of banking relations and the establishment’ 
of a self-contained pajnnent mechanism in each contracting 
country. According to the terms of a clearing agreement, 
importers in each country pay into a special office (usually 
the Central Bank) all sums due for imports. From the funds 
thus received, each clearing office pays exporters for goods 
shipped to the other country. Provision is also usually made 
for the use in the creditor country of part of the in-pa^ments 
to liquidate frozen commercial and financial claims against 
the other party, since their immobilisation vv tis the immediate 
cause of the introduction of clearing agreements. Sometimes, 
as in the Siviss-German agreement, payments for tourists’ 
expenditures are also cov'cred, as ivelJ as other special items.* 
In most agreements a definite percentage of balances not 
required by the creditor nation to pay for exports is reserv'ed 
for the liquidation of blocked claims, while another portion 
is put at the free disposal of the debtor. 

It is apparent that for a clearing agreement to operate 
successfully from the point of view of a creditor country, that 
is, for it to permit the liquidarion of blocked claims, the creditor ^ 
nahon must have an adverse balance oj trade with the ether contracting 
party. If its exports exactly equal its imports from the debtor 
country, current commercial claims are cancelled, but there 
is no basis for wiping out old claims. On the other hand, 
if exports are larger than imports, the indebtedness of the 
debtor nation increases. Only if imports exceed exports 
will pa^Tnents into the clearing office exceed out-payments 
on trading account, leaving a balance available for the 
service or settlement of outstanding debts. 

Unfortunately, however, the very operation of the clearing’ 
system tends to destroy such an adverse balance. In the first) ' 
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place, traders in the country with controlled exchanges tend 
to increase their purchases from the agreement country, 
since with respect to imports from that source no foreign* 
exchange problem exists. No permits to buy foreign ex- 
change arc required, each such transaction being settled by 
payment in domestic currency to the clearing office. On 
the other hand, traders in the creditor country, feeling 
relieved of the possibility of seeing their claims become uncol- 
lectible, arc stimulated to expand their business. Second, 
exports from the debtor state may be handicapped. This 
will occur when, as is often the case, the official exchange 
rate used by the clearing office is set at an artificially high 
level for the controlled exchange -currency, with the result 
that it is overvalued. As we saw in the last chapter, the very 
purpose of exchange control in countries with weak currencies 
is to maintain the foreign value of the currency. Under free 
exchange conditions, balance-of-payments equilibrium could 
aniy be established if prices in such countries were, deflated 
or if their exchange rates fell.* With high prices and high 
exchange rates as well, exports inevitably suffer. Finally, a 
creditor’s adverse trade balance also tends to disappear be- 
cause of frequent evasion of the clearing system by exporters 
in the controlled -exchange country. Freely disposable 
foreign exchange {i.e.y foreign exchange which may be freely 
used in any market) is very difficult to acquire. Vet its 
possession is exceedingly desirable because it permits one to 
purchase commodities not obtainable through the restricted 
channels of trade, also because it enables one to build up 
balances or investments abroad svhich may be subject to less 
risk than domestic assets. For this reason exporters in a 
country with exchange control will often quote a fictitiously 
low value on invoices of goods, stipulating that their customer 
abroad pay the difference into a foreign bank, or they may 
ship go^s on consignment to branches in free-exchange 
countries, with payment made to a foreign bank, or they may 

» For various examples of itipulations as to cschangc rates, sec the 
into Oeanng AgrttmenU, pp 31-32. 
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extend long-term credit to customers in the hope of improve- 
ment in the foreign-exchange situation. All these and 
numerous other types of evasion of the clearing system reduce 
the volume of in-payments to the clearing office in the creditor 
country', and theretv'ith the balance available for the sen'ice 
or liquidation of debt. 

As a partial offset to these forces tending to reduce an 
adverse trade balance, there is the realisation by creditor 
countries that the discharge of debts by debtor nations depends 
on their ability to sell goods and services, that an adverse 
balance^oLtradejiiay actually be advantageous Apprecia- 
tion of this fact has at times acted as a stimulus to imports. 
So far as it does, increasing exports are counteracted by increas- 
ing imports, with gratifying results to trade. A given adverse 
balance may be maintained, hotvever, in the face of expanding 
exports, not only by a rise in imports but also by a restriction 
of exports. And while the desire for a larger volume of exports 
may be strong, the prejudice against an increase of imports 
may be even stronger ; limitation of exports may be the means 
c hosen t o maintain an adverse trade balance. * This solution 
has actually been adopted by a number of countries. France 
has imposed artificial restrictions on her exports to Germany 
and other nations with rigid exchange controls in order to 
retain the advantages of an adverse balance of trade, while 
many clearing agreements specify the continuance of a fixed 
ratio between exports and imports. Thus under the 1934 
agreement benveen Belgium and Germany exports between 
Belgium (and Luxemburg) on the one hand and Germany on 
the other are fixed at the ratio of 62.5 : 100.® 

From the side of the debtor countries also, v'arious devices, 
to offset the tendency toward (from their point of view) a 
less favorable balance have been introduced. For them, the 
prompt payment of commercial claims is the necessary condi- 

* It is imemting that the thoroughly anti-MercantJist conclusion, that an 
unfavorable balance of trade is really favorable, should lead to trade restnctions 
(on exports) of an equally thorough an u- Mercantilist tyoe because of a lingering 
Mercantilist prejudice against imports, 

’ Of at , p 46 a. 
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tion of continued trade, while the servicing and repayment of 
I financial obligations is essential to the maintenance of their 
I credit in the world’s capital markets. To prevent clearing 
’ arrangements as well as steady pressure on their balances of 
payments from worsening their weak position, debtor countries 
have introduced, in addition to import restrictions, various off- 
setting devices. Stimulation of exports by bounties is wide- 
spread. As with many other types of intervention, this 
measure has been carried farthest in Germany, where in June, 
1 935, a turnover tax of 2 to 3 per cent was imposed on domestic 
sales of industrial products and on the consumption of gas and 
electricity, the proceeds (some 700-800 million marks annu- 
ally) being turned over to exporters by the Golddiskontbank. 
Clearing offices have also in some cases been granted the right 
to fix a rate of exchange below the high official rate. Again, 
private (and public) compensation agreements have bcetL 
permitted as a supplement to clearing systems. These are 
nothing but a refined form of barter, whereby exports as well 
as imports are assured. Freedom to determine the rate of 
exchange is generally accorded the parties to such an arrange- 
ment, who thereby avoid the effects of an overvalued rate. 

Thus, the Turkish Ministry of Economy and an Austrian tobacco 
company entered into an arrangement on November 17lh, 1932, 
by which the company agreed to buy, up to the end of June 1933, 
Turkish tobacco to the value of twenty million French francs, 
payable in Austrian merchandise. The Swedish Government 
made a similar arrangement with Greece to import Greek tobacco 
to the value of $400,000, 20 per cent of which sum was to be 
written off the Greek debts in Sweden, the remaining 80 per cent 
being paid for in Swedish goods Other examples are the com- 
pensation agreement between Hungary and Czechoslovakia of 
December 22nd, 1932, by which 29,000 Hungarian pigs arc to be 
exchanged for 20,000 wagons of Czechoslovak wood fuel, and 
Hungarian eggs and similar products to the value of one-aod-a- 
half million crowns are to be paid for by facilities accorded to 
Hungarian tourists in the Czechoslovak thermal stations. Similar 
barter agreements m^t be cited between European and also 
South and North American countries. For example, in August, 
1931, the Brazilian Government concluded an agreement with the 
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Grain Stabilization Corporation and the Bush Terminal Company 
of New York for the exchange during eighteen months of 1,275,000 
sacks of coficc against 25,000,000 bushels of wheat. In con- 
sequence of this agreement, Brazil prohibited the import of wheat 
flour for eighteen months ‘ 

Wc have noted the tendency of clearing agreements to 
stimulate increased purchases by a country with controlled 
exchanges from the other parties to such agreements. This 
is merely one aspect of a still broader tendency: namely, the 
promoliQ n_of a _gro win g distortion of trade from its normal 
channels, in particular, of a trend toward bilateralism in trade 
relations. Any balance accruing to one party to an agreement 
{e-g., a debtor country, in particular), even if not blocked for 
financial payments, still provides no free exchange which can 
be used to make purchases in the markets of third countries,, 
but must be used in the country where it accumulates. When, 
as is often the ease, such a country is not the best market in 
which to buy, uneconomic purchases may result, simply be- 
cause purchasing power is available there, but exceedingly 
difficult to come by in the cheaper markets. Thus, for ex- 
ample, “Germany in 1935 paid about 45 per cent above the 
world price for an inferior grade of wool imported from Chile 
under the existing clearing arrangement between the two 
countries.’** Moreover, in order to acquire free foreign cur- 

‘ World Eeonotme Surfrji, 7DJ2-33, p. 200 (League of NaLons Pobticaliom, 
n. Economic and Financial, 1933 II. A. 16) 

* Nadlcr, op. ett,, p. 6. The following citation u also of g^reat interest in 
this connection: “Average prices paid by Germany for raw matcnals imported 
rose, while the tendency in the world marLct was to fall The following figures 
show the percentage change between the first and third quarter of 1934 in 
the average prices (in terms of gold) paid for raw matcnals imported by the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany and Italy . • 

Perctntate Increate (+) 
er Drerrare (-) 


United Kingdom . . — 2 0 

France — 16 7 

Rermany . + 4 0 

Italy . . - 89 


The reduction in the purchase by Germany of oversea raw matcnals, due 
to the divenion of her demand to the countries with which she had concluded 

•Basis* Ofiidal import pnee Indicts, catctilitcd by variable weighting, according to 
the quantities ot different goods entering into imports 
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rency in countries with which clearing agreements have not 
been concluded, imfwts from these sources are restricted to 
the barest essentials. Such direct restrictions, together with 
the diversion of purchases to parties to the clearing system, 
have operated greatly to the disadvantage of third countries. 
This tendency is illustrated by the following figures for German 
trade in the third quarter of 1933 and 1934: 

1933 

TVorfe unlk Imparts Exports 

(RM OtW.OOO) 

I Twenty-one European coun- 
tries with which clearing or 
compensation agreements are 
concluded . . . 456 831 

II Other countries .... 588 399 

Source* Enqmry inro Clrarinj Agrcrmti\ts, p 44 

While imports from countries within the clearing s>^tcm were 
1 5 per cent higher than in 1 933, imports from other countries 
were 9 per cent lower. Although exports to both groups fell, 
the decline in exports to non-clearing countries was relatively 
greater, being 28 per cent as against 14 per cent to the first 
group of countries. 

i, Triangular trade in particular has been made increasingly 
\ difficult, in the face of the trend toward bilateralism. The 
World Economic Survey for 1 935-36 presents figures which indi- 
cate, for a group of nations conducting some 75 per cent of 
world trade, that between 1929 and 1935, strictly bilateral trade 
increased from 717 per cent of total trade to 74.2 per cent.* 

clearing agreements, naturally contributed to the fall in world market prices 
and thus affected adversely the eoonomic situation of the world as a whole 
“ According to the Ilungarvan repty to the qucsuonnairc sent out, the effect 
of her clearing agreements on the internal econoimc situation has mainly 
taken the form of increasing difficulty jn procuring raw materials from countnes 
with which Hungary has no agreements — a difficulty which has had an unfavor- 
able effect on industna] produCUon and on the caport of manufactured artidei. 

“ In the Bulganan reply, it is pointed out that the necessity of iroportmg from 
countries with which cleanng agreements were concluded checked imports 
from other countnes ” (EnipJirji into Cleanng Agremrnts, pp 45-46 ) 

’ P 182 Tnangular trade declined from IS 5 per cent to 13 8 per cent 
The rematnder efi the wsi n aftWiWed \t> "Bslinets. d Totti Ttidt” Fos 
an explanation of the computations, see the referenee 

It should be noted that these figures relate to total trade. The reduction 


1934 

Imports Exports 
(RM 000,000) 


o25 719 

533 287 
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This development may be attributed principally to clearing , 
and compensation agreements. 

The reducti on of triangular trade is serious, not only because ^ 
the countries affected lose some of the advantages of inter- 
national specialisation, but also because their difficulties in 
meeting certain invisible items in their balances of payments 
are intensified. In particular, the problem of debtor nations 
in meeting capital charges on their borrowngs may be made 
more serious. Injnany cases, a borrowng country pays the 
interest on its international loans not by direct exports to the 
lending nation, but by exports to some third country. If 
the introduction of clearing agreements affects adversely the 
export trade of this third country, it may be forced to reduce 
its purchases from the debtor nation, which will now have less 
foreign exchange available for the service of its foreign debt. 
The latter country may then be forced to introduce or to 
extend trade restrictions, or it may have to establish a clearing 
arrangement with its creditor. Either the total volume of 
trade will be still further reduced, or the creditor nation 
will be obliged to buy goods it really does not want, or which 
it could buy cheaper elsewhere, in order to permit the debtor 
country to continue interest payments. 

A further effect of clearing systems, correlative with the 
drift toward bilateral trade relations, is the depressing influ- 
ence they exert on world prices. 

Their restrictive effect on trade limits possibilities of sale and, 
faced with the partial or complete closing of their outlets, the 
countries which are not parties to clearing agreements are gradu- 
ally led to reduce the prices of their goods in order to sell them. 
These agreements thus reduce the volume of trade and the prices 
at which trade is conducted ; they reduce the ability of debtor 
countries to meet those very financial obligations which gave rise 
to exchange control and subsequently to the introduction of 
clearing agreements.* 

in multilateral trade was fer greater in countries with comprehensive quota 
systems. “In Switzerland, for instance, the relative importance of multilateral 
trade has bllen to one sisth of its former figure ” (Report of Professor Ohlin, 
n Inleriultona! Eeonomie Rnonslruttion, p 96 ) 

* Enjiury »«*> Q faring ligrermentr, pp i6-l 7. 
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Before attempting to arrive at a judgment as to the relative 
merits and demerits of clearing agreements, it will be well, 
since most of the evidence so far introduced has been unfavor- 
able, to consider the arguments advanced by one of their 
staunchest advocates. Dr. Paul Einzig lists the advantages of 
the clearing system as follows; 

(1) It enables financially weak debtor countries to buy from each 
other and from financially strong countries. 

(2) It enables weak and strong countries alike to sell to weak 
countries and to collect the purchase price. 

(3) It tends to reduce obstacles to foreign trade, such as exchange 
restrictions, quotas, prohibitive tariffs, and import embargoes. 

(4) It tends to increase foreign trade by balancing imports and 
exports between two countries in an upward direction. 

(5) It tends to reduce dumping by making it desirable for the 
exporting country to import something m return for its sales 
abroad. 

(6) It tends to discourage exchange dumping through a depreci- 
ation race, by making it evident that the country with a 
depreciating currency has to export more to pay for the same 
amount of imports 

(7) It facilitates the payment of old external debts in the form of 
exports to the creditor countries 

(8) Above all, it creates a more conciliatory spirit between Gov- 
ernments in their international commercial relations,* 

The first two points must, in part, be granted. Some, 
though by no means all, of the trade that takes place under 
clearing agreements could not, in the circumstances of recent 
years, have been carried on without their aid. By making it 
unnecessary for traders in financially weak countries to buy 
foreign exchange, it has been possible for them to increase their 
imports from countries within the clearing system. At the 
same time, however, as the evidence indicates, purchases from 
third countries have tended to decline. Moreover, even in 
the absence of clearing agreements, some of the trade which 
occurred under these arrangements tvould still have been per- 
mitted. Certainly, however, it is true that the problem of 
collecting commercial claims has been rendered easier. 

• Einag, cp. tit , pp. 140-141. 
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That the clearing system tends to reduce obstacles to inter- | 
national trade is a contention that cannot be established. So 
far as concerns the parties to a clearing agreement, exchange 
control is rendered unnecessary simply because the clearing 
system itself totally abolishes the foreign exchanges. It is, 
indeed, quite as drastic a form of intervention as the most 
rigorous exchange control. Instances can be cited of relaxa- 
tions of import quotas between clearing partners, but these arc 
few in number, hardly sufficient to establish a definite tend- 
ency. With respect to third countries, Dr. Einzig argues 
that clearing should permit a liberalisation of trade policy by 
financially weak countries. 

Tor an increase of imports from a country with Exchange Clearing 
Agreements docs not cause any additional pressure on the ex- 
change of the importing country. On the contrary, m so far as 
these imports take the place of those from other countries, for 
which the purchase of foreign currencies would have been neces- 
sary, the pressure on the exchange is relieved Thus, if the ex- 
change of a country is safeguarded by a number of Exchange 
Clearing Agreements, its Government can afford to be more 
liberal also towards the imports from countries with which it has 
no Exchange Clearing ^ 

This argument overlooks the fact that, even though trade 
with a clearing partner may increase, the available imports ^ 
may not be the kind most needed. In part, these may be 
obtained from the clearing partner, who first imports them 
from their source. In such case, they are secured at a high 
price and also probably in insufficient quantity. Since the 
need for them still remains, and since clearing arrangements 
do nothing to provide free exchange %vhich can be used in 
third countries, exchange controls and import restrictions must 
still continue, so that the available exchange may be used for 
the most essential purposes. The figures cited on page 413 
are relevant to this point. 

WhctJjcr clearing agreements operate to balance imports ^ 
and exports between the clearing partners in an upwardj 
'ritJ.pp. 141 - 142 . 
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^direction depends in each case upon surrounding circum* 
Ranees. "This outcome is by no means a general rule. If the 
ofBcial exchange rate is not set too high, if each party is equally 
willing to see its imports as ^^'ell as its exports increaisc, and if a 
wide range of desirable commodities is available in each mar- 
ket, an upward balancing of imports and exports may occur. 
A\Ticn these necessar)' conditions arc absent, no such result is 
*to be expected. In any event, an increase in trade bettveen 
. clearing partners may be offset (as in the cases cited) by a 
I decrease in trade with Utird countries, with the net result that 
total trade is negligibly or even adversely affected. The fact 
that the share of world trade of the sterling group of countries 
increased in 1935, while that of gold-standard countries (in- 
cluding Germany) declined, points to the removal of restric- 
tions and artificial trading methods as an effective means of 
stimulating international commerce. For the sterling coun- 
tries hare introduced comparatively ferver restrictions and 
clearing agreements than the other group.* 

The statements with respect to dumping and exchange 
dumping arc extremely dubious. If, as is true of many of the 
clearing agreements covering the trade behveen financially 
weak countries (r g , Germany and the states of southeastern 
Europe), these arrangements are entered into for the express 
purpose of permitting an increase of imports, it is not apparent 
why dumping or other artificial means of increasing exports 
should be discouraged. Indeed, the spread of the clearing 
^ system has probably tended to stimulate such measures, as a 
method of providing the u hercwithal to pay for the increased 
imports. There has been a tendency toward the lowering of 

'The relative mcrcave in the trade of the sterling group (chiefly Great 
Bntam, her J>ominions, and the Scandinavian countries) is not to be attributed 
to cuirency depreciation, since their exchanges were coroparativcly stable 
dunng 1935 “ In view of the exchange stability of those countries among 

theiiudves and mt-e-its the gold-swndard countries in 1 935, it seems probable 
that Uieir advantage now consists mainly in their freedom from extraordinYy 
trade restrictions” IVorld Economic Sunry, 7SiS-X, p. 179 (League of »• 
tions Publications, II Economic and Financial, 1936. II A 15) See the 
interesung chart accompanying this citation, which furnished the basis for 
the position taien here 
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the official exchange rates on the more seriously overvalued 
currencies, and toward a wider use of compensation arrange- 
ments, where the parties concerned determine the exchange 
rate to be used. 

It cannot be denied that the seventh advantage claimed by 
Dr. Einzig, the facilitation of the pa>'ment of old external 
debts, has been realised in practice. Ehis advantage was, 
indeed, one of the chief reasons for the introduction of clearing 
agreements. ^Vith regard to the last claim, that a more con- 
ciliatory spirit is introduced into the commercial relations of 
governments, there is a considerable element of truth. Trade 
under clearing arrangements is preferable to no trade at all, or 
to a more restricted trade ; so far as the commerce of each pair 
of clearing countries is facilitated, doubtless a better spirit will 
rule. It is still necessary to bear in mind, hoivever, the adverse 
impact of the clearing system upon third countries; certainly 
relations with these countries arc in no way improved. 

On the basis of the available evidence, it seems safe to con- 
clude that the clearing ^stem has provided an emergency 
m ethod ^ f meeting the acute situation established by the 
multifarious trade restrictions and exchange controls. As 
such an emergency remedy, it has permitted the continuance 
and perhaps under specially favorable conditions the grmvth 
of trade betivecn certain selected countries, and has made 
possible the collection by creditor nations of otherwise unre- 
coverable claims. The very nature of clearing arrangements, 
however, is such as to strangle triangular trade and to produce 
a steady trend toward bilateralism, ^vhlle in practice they have 
operated to reduce the volume of trade between clearing and 
non-clearing countries. ‘ 

' Ai a means of counteracting the tendency to decrease tnangular trade, 
tnansular clearing agreements, whereby clearing balances may be transferred 
to third countries, have been suggested. Such arrangements have even been 
tned out on a few occasions With respect to the possibility of triangular 
cleanng, the present writer concurs with the judgment expressed elsewhere. 
"All such special arrangements, however, not only demand a particular com- 
bination of drcumstances, but require prolonged and difficult negotiations. 
The tendency for Governments to regulate trade and, in regulating it, to nego- 
tiate particular bargaim »nih other Goiemments, is at best a cumbrous and 
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Certainly,- in view of all the relevant considerations, it 
would be premature to agree with Dr. Einzig that “Taking a 
^long view, there can be no doubt that Exchange Clearing is 
Ijhe system of the future.” ^ It would seem saner to conclude 
that clearing agreements are at once a symptom and a result 
of serious world economic derangements rather than a satis- 
factory permanent solution for those difficulties. This, in- 
deed, is the view of those most intimately concerned, the 
nations which have entered into clearing arrangements. 
“In their replies (to a questionnaire sent out by the League of 
Nations Joint Committee on Clearing Agreements), most of 
the Governments have stated that they consider this system 
to be a necessary evil and that they ask nothing better than to 
revert as soon as possible to the normal methods of inter- 
national trade.” * Some of the reasons for this stand have 
already been elaborated. They are vividly summarised by 
another -writer as follon-s ; 

Bilateral balancing of trade strikes at many important economic 
advantages arising from international specialisation and coopera- 
tion. For the flexible and effective organisation of world-wide 
trade by private enterprise, it substitutes a much more rigid and 
narrower senes of bilateral national bargains Efficiency is 
lowered as the scope for specialisation is limited 

Finally, and more than is commonly recognised, the economic 
welfare and stability of the modem world has, until recently, been 
dependent upon the trading racchantsm by svhich the whole body 
of international economic and financial relations was linked in one 
continuous chain of trading transactions Not only were com- 
modities exchanged, but national pnce-levels were adjusted, and 
production and investment regulated, by a worldwide trading 
system with manifold ramifications and mtcrconncaions. The 
breaking of essential links in the chains of transactions has been a 
major cause of the unprecedented fluctuations of prices, the dis- 
organisation of production, default on financial obligations, and 
piling up ofstocks that have been characteristic of the recent years 

uiuadifactory rubslilule for Ibe rejllesi ingeauity by vduch, in {braver tune*. 

ptwate traiier, unbampeTed by minute reflations and controls, sought 
out profiuble opportunities for the exchange of commodities in world markets ” 
IVorU Ecanomte Svrvtj, 193^-34, p 208 i 

‘ Op. ett; p 195. * Ett/iutry \nlt> CUanng AgrttmenU, p 17. 
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of depression. Attempts to form new trading connections and to 
dispose of stocks of surplus production in new areas have led, and 
are still leading to fresh disturbances of international economic 
lelations. The whole world was organised as a series of closely 
connected and interdependent markets, the smoothness of whose 
adjustment led perhaps to an underestimate of their value. The 
substitution of more rigidly planned and directed systems of 
independent and closely regulated, if not closed, markets has 
not eliminated but exaggerated the fluctuations of prices and 
production, and at the same time has destroyed a large part of 
the specialised international cooperation by which the rapid 
advance of living standards has m the past been made possible.* 

We may add to this statement the testimony of the man who, 
in his capacity as President of the Reichsbank and Economic 
Adviser to the German Government, has probably more direct 
knowledge of the operation of clearing agreements than any 
person living. 

Dr. Schacht has, against his wishes, found himself obliged to 
“substitute the normal play of exchange and credit with a terrible 
bureaucracy,” adding — in an interview — that “it is barbaric 
to be forced to barter machines for cereals or radio apparatus for 
tobacco, like a negro, who exchanges his ivory for glassware or his 
rubber for cotton goods ” * 

Since exchange control and trade restrictions are responsible 
for the present state of affairs, which contrasts so unfavorably 
with the preceding condition of relatively free trading relation- 
ships, it is these obstacles that must be directly attacked. The 
Trade Agreements program is a step in the right direction 
which has been productive of substantial If not spectacular 
results. Devaluation of currencies to a level which equili- 
brates domestic and foreign prices can perhaps do more than 
any other measure to remove fear of excessive imports and the 
pressure, especially in debtor countries, on the balance of 
payments.* Devaluation by the gold bloc, as we have already 
*J.B Condlifff, in the World Ecewmtc Surny, 19JIS-36, pp J85-1B4 (League of 
Satiom Publicauoni, II. Economic and Financial, 1936. II A 15). 

• Professor Ohlin’s report in Intfrnahonal Economic Pcconjtruclion, p 94 
•Such action must, hovsever, be coupled with effective safeguards against 
inflation, else new price diseqmlibrla will arise, leading to the reimposition of 
Teitriciions This subject will be more fully developed in a later chapter. 
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noted, has relieved tension in those countries and permitted 
some relaxation of trade barriers. Another example worthy 
of citation is that of Austria, 

which by a gradual process of removing restrictions was able 
during 1934 and the early part of 1935 to achieve devaluation, 
repay short-term blocked accounts, and take long strides toward 
the abandonment of her exchange control, leaving the exchanges 
free at the new devalued rates ' 

By a gradual and sustained attempt to eliminate currency 
overvaluation, to reduce tariffs bit by bit, and to liberalise and 
where possible to abolish import quotas, the restoration of a 
large measure of the freedom to trade that existed before the 
depression may be accomplished. 

The most oppressive obstacle to such a program is the un- 
reasoning devotion to the ideal of national self-sufficiency to be 
found in many countries today, especially in the European dic- 
tatorships. Reenforcing this is the chronic fear of war, which 
tends to make of economic nationalism a contagious disease. 
The fundamental requirement of a lasting solution of pressing 
international economic problems is thus to be found in the 
destruction of the war bogey Whether that is to be accom- 
plished by a slow rebuilding of the machinery of collective 
security, by a powerful union of the more peaceably disposed 
nations, or by the economic collapse of the militaristic coun- 
tries, or whether it can be accomplished at all under existing 
political and economic institutions, is a problem the considera- 
tion of which is beyond the scope of this book. It may be 
confidently said, hoivev'cr, that unless and until reasonable 
security against war is established, only a limited and partial 
success can attend efforts to restore an effective international 
system. On the other hand, if by some means peace is as- 
sured, the chief incentive toward national self-sufficiency will 
be removed, and with it the leading obstacle to the recon- 
struction of a more workable and efficient international 
economic order. 

1 World Econamu Sitrvrf, 79S4-3S. p 186 (League of Natiotji Publications, 
II Economic and Financial, 1935 It A 14) 
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MONOPOLY AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

INTRODUCTION 

T ie analysis of international trade presented in earlier 
chapters has proceeded principally upon the assump- 
tion of perfect competition. Yet the general theory of 
value, as presented in text-books, uniformly takes some account 
of monopoly, while in recent years, increasing attention has 
been accorded the problem of imperfect competition. These 
extensions of the theory of value merely represent a recognition 
of the facts of industrial life. Although a large proportion of 
the production and trade of any country is still conducted 
under conditions approaching those of perfect competition, 
the increased use of capital and the spread of mass-production 
methods have led to the growth of large producing units, 
eventuating in many countries in the consolidation of produc- 
tion in the hands of a relatively small number of producers, 
if not in complete monopoly. This trend has been most 
conspicuous m the production of raw materials and basic 
manufactures, less so in the more refined manufactures where 
differences in the quality of product are greater. Differenti- 
ation of the product, howcA^er, whether actual or merely exag- 
gerated in the minds of buyers by means of high-pressure 
advertising and salesmanship, has tended to produce increas- 
ingly imperfect competition even if it has made it more difficult 
to attain a complete monopoly. 

Although a larger proportion of international than of 
national trade is subject to the vigorous competition of rival 
buyers and sellers, if only because the sources of the demand 
and supply of internationally-traded commodities are gener- 
ally more numerous than those of goods whose markets are 
424 
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principaliy national in scope, nonetheless the influence of 
monopoly and of restrictions on competition have also become 
increasingly important in the international field. Our study 
of international trade requires that some attention be paid to 
these phenomena, in particular ivith respect to their influence 
upon prices and their relation to tariff policy. 

The existence of national monopolies or qucisi-monopoUes 
has influenced international trade in n\o wa>'s. As produc- 
tion and trade in any article, within the bounds of single 
nations, has come under the control of a single producer or a 
small group of producers, competition in the free markets of 
the world has frequently become intensified. Moreover, 
strong national groups have on numerous occasions been 
tempted to invade one another’s territory. The resultant 
instability of prices and profits has had the natural outcome 
of stimulating the creation of international combinations with 
a view to the maintenance of prices in domestic markets and 
the sharing of neutral markets. Furthermore, even in the 
absence of an international combination, the existence of a 
strong national monopoly may permit the appearance of 
dumping, a trade phenomenon of considerable theoretical and 
practical importance. Before considering either of these 
topics, however, a brief resume of the relevant aspects of price 
theory is in order. 

IMPERFECT COMPETITION AND MONOPOLY 

It is important, for purposes of price theory’, to distinguish 
bctW’cen two broad but distinct groups of commodities: those 
of which all units arc perfectly standardized (like the different 
grades of wheat and cotton), each unit of any grade being 
perfectly interchangeable with any other unit, and those of 
which the output of individual producers are capable of being 
differentiated from one another (like highly fabricated arti- 
cles). Differentiation of the product of any indiNnduaJ pro- 
ducer may rest on the basis of technical qualities, design, 
packaging, scrv’ice, or any characteristic which serves to dis- 
tinguish it from units of the same commodity produced by 
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competing firms. This product differentiation has the effect 
of splitting up ^vhat might otherwise be a freely competitive 
market into closely related yet distinct segments, between 
which competition is very imperfect. The consequences ot 
this market imperfection are highly important for price theory, 
and will be briefly examined at this point. ^ 

(a) Perfect Competition. — In order to understand the price 
situation which exists under imperfect competition, it is neces- 
sary to contrast the position of the individual producer whose 
product may successfully be differentiated from those of his 
competitors with that of the producer of a standardized article 
in a perfectly competitive market. The generally accepted 
theory of price tells us that m the latter type of market, a price 
j-will be established ivhich equalises supply and demand at a 
figure equal to the minimum average unit cost of the marginal 
‘producer. 

This outcome may be illustrated diagrammatically as fol- 
lows ; The total demand for a given commodity is represented, 
in Figure VI (a), by DD', the cost curve for the entire industry 
(assuming constant costs) by CC'. Price will settle at AP, 
with output of OA. Corresponding to this diagram for the 
entire industry, we may construct another, VI(t), which 
represents the situation confronting the individual producer. 
(ITie vertical scale will be the same ; the horizontal scale will be 
much smaller, of Figure VI (a) if there are 1,000 

sellers.) The curt'e of average unit costs, including a competi- 
tive profit, for the marginal producer (i.e., the representative or 
bulk-line firm) is represented by cc', that of a sub-marginal 
producer by cjc/ 

We assume a perfectly competitive market, which means 
that (1) buyers choose between sellers only on the basis of price, 
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I'.f,, there is no product difTercnliation; (2) the number of 
sellers is sufficiently great so that changes in the output of any 
one uill be negligible uith respect to the market as a uhole. 
Under these conditions, the demand for any single producer’s 
output may be indicated by a horizontal line (infinite elas- 
ticity) dratvn at the height of the prevailing market price. 
This means that any reduction in his price below that ruling 




in the market will lead buyers to desert his competitors and 
buy from him, while any advance m his price will lose him all 
his customers. It is obvious that the marginal producer will 
maximise his profits by establishing that rate of output (oa) for 
which his average unit cost is a minimum (ap). For any 
smaller or larger output, average unit cost is higher than the 
prevailing price, and losses w ould be entailed Sub-marginal 
producers must (in the long run) be eliminated from the field, 
since for them, c\cn minimum unit cost is above the market 
price. Superior producers would expand output somewhat 
beyond their point of minimum average unit cost.’ 

\Yc may conclude this portion of the discussion by noting 
that no other price than AP (Hg. (c)) can prevail. Were it 
higher than this, each producer in an effort to maximise his 

•They would produce up to the point where marginal uni« co*t wa» equal 
CO the pfipvat/in?- pner 7Tfi« wotrW be AteAer (Aan averatp; unit 

cwt for that volume of output, unee the curve of marpnal cosO imewecti the 
average ctwt curve at iM foivcst point, Ivinf? abo\c it to the n^ht and below it 
to the left of that point Thm, for the marpnal producer, average unit cent 
and marpinal unit cost are, in conditions of equilibrium, identical 
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profit ^^ould e'cpand output, \Nhile new firms would also enter 
the field. Although the contribution of each single firm’s 
addition to output ivould be negligible, that of all taken to- 
gether wnuld be considerable, forcing down the market price 
until stable equilibrium was established, "with price equal to 
the minimum average unit cost of the marginal producer. 
For opposite reasons, no price lower than AP could long pre- 
vail. 

(b) Monopo!}. — Consider now the principles undcrljing 
tbe deternunation of price when the maTket, instead ol being 
subject to unlimited competition, is completely dominated by 
a single seller. The motive guiding his actions wall be the 
same as that ^vhich leads the marginal producer in a com- 
' petitivc industry to establish that \olume of output for which 
I average unit cost is a minimum • namel) , the desire to maxi- 
mise profits Since the surrounding conditions are very' dif- 
ferent, however, the outcome will hkeivise be different. 

Inasmuch as the monopolist controls the entire output of an 
industry, he can assume a demand of something less than 
infinite elasticity. The degree of elasticity’ in the demand for 
his product will largely depend upon the n ature of thearticle 
he sells (necessity, luxury, etc.) and upon the number of com- 
modities which are reasoimhiy satisfactor y substit meg. for it. 
Given these conditions, the demand may be taken for granted. 
The monopolist will then maximise his profits by establishing 
that rate of output for which total receipts (price times quan- 
tity sold) less total costs is a maximum. Tlie price corre- 
sponding to this rate of output is the monopoly price.* 

The monopoly price and maximum profit are established 
when output is such that any increase thereof would add more 
to costs than it w’ould add to receipts, or any decrease would 
subtract more from receipts than it would subtract from costs. 
In technical language, this point is reached when marginal 
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costs equal marginal re^’cnue. This conclusion may be illus- 
trated djagranunancaJIy, but first the concept of marginal 
revenue must be clarified. 

In the following illustrative table arc listed the sales in units, 
the price at which each volume of sales is assumed to be pos- 
sible (average revenue), the total revenue (price times sales), 
and the marginal revenue. The latter is dern*ed from the 
total revenue column; it represents the addition to total 
revenue made by each unit increase in sales. Marginal 
revenue falls faster than average revenue or price since from 
the amount added to revenue by additiontd sales there must be 
subtracted the reduction in the sum received for all the earlier 
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units. Thus the 1 5 th unit sold adds 75^5 to total receipts ; but 
since the 14 units which could have been sold at 80 (padding 
a total of SI 1.20) must now sell, together with the 15th unit, 
at 75jf, (kese units will yield only $10.50, or 70t^ less than they 
u’Ould bring in were but 14 units put on the market. 7*he 
net increase in revenue (the marginal rc% enue) from the sale 
of 15 units is thus 5(f. For 16 units the marginal revenue is 
negative, o\\ing to the fact that while the 1 6th unit adds 70(1 
to total rc\cnuc, only SI 0.50 instead of SI 1.25 is obtained from 
the other 15 units. 

\S’e may now jJJustratc the drfrrminatjon of monopoly price 
diagrammatically. In Figure VII the demand for the 
monopolist’s product is represented by DD', while DR is the 
marginal rcs’cnuc cur\’c derived from this particular cur\’c. 
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Marginal costs arc represented by me, which declines steadil) 
to the point of diminishing marginal returns, then rises there- 
after. Qearly monopoly price will be MP, since this is the 
price corresponding to the output (OM) at which marginal 
cost equals marginal revenue (MT). Total revenue is indi- 
cated by cither of t\\’o areas: 
that formed b)' price times 
quantity sold (OMPS), or that 
l)ing under the marginal rc\'- 
enue curt-e (OMTD). For any 
smaller output than OM (or 
higher price than OP), an in- 
crease in otitput w ould add more 
to receipts than it would add to 
costs, since to the left of OM 
the marginal rc%enue cur\'C is 
always abose the marginal cost curve. For any greater 
output than OM (or lower price than OP), a decrease in 
output would increase profits, since to the right of OM the 
marginal revenue curve is below the marginal cost curve. 

(c) Imptrjfct Comprtition. Dipjruntiation cj Product. — Im- 
perfect competition differs from monopoly in that there arc 
sewral sellers rather than just one. The action of each may 
influence and be influenced b) the actions of others in the 
same industry Therefore there is not only the problem of 
•equilibrium for the individual seller, but also the problem of 
‘equilibrium for the group. 

Imperfect competition resembles monopoly rather than 
perfect competition, on the other hand, in that the demand for 
the output of each producer is less than infinitely elastic. The 
reason why the demand for the output of an individual pro- 
ducer may be to some degree inelastic is to be found in the fact 
of product differentiation. 

The distinction between standardised and differentiated 
products has already been drawn, and attention directed to the 
way in which successful differentiation of the products of 
individual competitors (Camels, Lucky Strikes, etc.) in a 
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given industry* (cigarette manufacture) splits up the market 
into distinct yet related segments. This prc?duct dificrentia- 
tion means that because each competitor’s product is in some 
way distinguished from that of other producers, any single 
firm will not lose all its trade if its price is slightly higher than 
that of its competitors, nor will it gain customers without limit 
if its price is slightly lower. In other words, the demand curve 
for the output of an individual producer, instead of being a 
horirontal line (of infinite elasticity) is sloping (has an elas- 
ticity somewhere Ixrtu ecn zero and infmi ty). TTje less success* 
ful is any producer in differentiating his product (the more 
readily can the output of 
competitors be substituted 
for his), the more clastic 
svill his individual demand 
curve be, and sdcc versa. 

Consider now the situa- 
tion confronting an indi- 
vidual producer in such 
an imperfectly competitive 
industry'. He will be in 
a position very similar to 
that of a true monopolist. 

Indeed, his status will dilTcr from that of a monopolist only in 
degree. Because direct substitutes of competing producers arc 
available, the demand for his output w'ill be considerably more 
clastic than were he alone in the field. His guiding considera- 
tion, the maximisation of profit, w’ill be the same as that of the 
monopolist, and hke him, he will attempt to establish that 
volume of output at sshich marginal cost and marginal rcs'cnuc 
arc equal. In the diagram (Figure VIII), this wall be at output 
OA, w'ith a price of AP. Since average cost (shown by the 
curve acj) for this volume of output is AG, the producer will 
make monopoly profits equal to FGPB- 

If this condition, so far assumed to apply to a single pro- 
ducer, is typical of all producer*, and if entry into the field is 
tmrcstricted, new firms will undertake production (also differ- 
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entiating their products in some way). Each of the old firms 
will lose some of its customers to the new units, and the de- 
mand curve for our typical producer’s output will shift to the 
left. Equilibrium will be established when the new individual 
demand curves are tangent to the individual cost curves. 
When this result has been attained, monopoly profits will no 
longer exist, since the unit cost and the selling price of each 
producer will be equal. The ruling price (if the cost and 
demand curves for each producer be assumed to be of identical 
shape) will inevitably be higher than it would be under perfect 
competition, although profits arc no higher, and the volume 
of output of each producer and of the industry as a whole will 
be smaller.* 

Up to this point, wc have proceeded on the assumption that 
the number of sellers was sufficiently large to permit us to ig- 
nore changes in the output or price policy of any single onC- 
That is, the only change introduced has been that with respect 
to product differentiation. Suppose we now assume that there 
are only a few producers (say a half dozen) in the industry in 
question, and that new producers arc restrained from entering , 
the field because of the necessity for a very large initial invest- 
ment in fixed equipment. Just as an increase in the number 
of producers led to a downward shift in the demand curve for 
the individual producer’s output, so a reduction in the number 
of competitors will raise it. So long as differentiation of the 
products of the separate producers is successfully maintained, 
their smaller number will now permit them to charge a higher 
price.* 

If we may assume the demand for the product of any one 
producer to be represented by the original demand curve 
(DD') in Figure VIII, each producer will maintain an output 

‘ There would be no esjentlal di/Ierence in the argument if it were atramed 
that both cost and demand curve* vaned in shape from producer to producer. 
The only difference would be that equilibrium would be consistent not with * 
unilbrm pnee, but with a definite constellation of different prices 

* As the number of producers becomes smaller, the individual demand curve* 
fend to become more inelastic, »ince the elimination of producer* at the same 
time reduce* the number of closely related substitute products 
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corresponding to OA, selling at a price corresponding to AP. 
Profits will therebj' be maximised for each producer. De- 
pending upon the degree to ^\hich entry of new producers into 
the field is restricted, this price situation will be stable. 

(d) Oligopoly {Small Xumbfr oj Sellers) — The preceding 
paragraph introduced into a market already imperfect because 
of dificrentiation of the product a second cause of imperfection: 
namely, a limitation m the number of sellers. Let us now 
consider briefly the effect upon price determination of this 
element alone, the product being assumed to be perfectly 
standardised. Suppose the number of sellers to be so small 
that changes in the output of any one have a significant effect 
upon price, and suppose further that each seller is aware not 
only of the direct cfTt'cts of his policy, but also of its indirect 
effects, I f., the certainty that a price cut on his pan will meet 
with retaliation on the part of his competitors. Even though 
the sellers arc independent with respect to their actions, their 
fortunes arc not independent. Realisation of this fact will 
lead to the establishment of a total rate of output equal to that 
which would be maintained were the industry in the hands of 
a monopolist. The monopoly price will rule, with profits for 
the sellers taken collectively at a ma.ximum, each one sharing 
in these profits in proportion to his ouiput. No incentive to 
price cutting will exist, since any departure by a single seller 
from the monopo!> price will “bring disaster upon himself as 
well as upon Ins rival.” * 

If, in spite of the realisation by any single seller that his policy 
will affect that of his competitors, there is uncertainty as to their 
intelligence, as to the extent to which a price cut on liis part 
will reduce the volume of his competitors’ sales, or as to the 
length of time which will elapse between his action and theirs, 
the individual seller will be undecided as to whether to lower his 
price or to maintain it, and the situation will be indeterminate.* 

‘ ChAmbrrUn, tp. fil , p S7. For « mof« eLabor«ie proof of ihi» conttuuon, 
»> »»rfl 41 • dirrutiion of prjff drirrmifwlion undfr oJd'opolj' nhen mtituA* 
drpmdrocc U iwl rrctxmurxl. Ch-ipter 111 of Chamberlin’* book. 

• CJjambej-Jin, tp tt) , pp SJ -53 
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Under such conditions of realised but uncertain interdepen- 
dence, variations in output and price are likely to be frequent, 
causing a high degree of instability in the industry. 

INTERNATIONAL COMBINATIONS 

(a) Genemi Constderaiions. — Having gained some under- 
standing of the principles underlying the determination of 
prices where imperfect competition, oligopoly, or monopoly 
rule, we may now consider the place occupied and the effects 
exerted by industrial combinations of various sorts in the 
international held. 

It is noteworthy that international trade differs significantly 
from domestic trade in that it is composed to a much greater 
extent of staple articles capable of accurate description and 
therefore of separation into standardised grades. Many of 
these commodities (notably wheat, cotton, wool, coffee, sugar) 
are produced over a wide area by comparatively small-scale 
producers. Both the standardisation of these products and 
the large numbers of individual producers are conducive to 
conditions of intense competition. Where staple undiffer- 
entiated commodities are produced on a large scale, with 
relatively few producers, so that the policy of any single firm 
has a significant effect on the market, the conditions are those 
typical of oligopoly. Depending upon the extent to which 
each producer takes account of the probable effects of his 
action on the attitude of his competitors, as well as the cer- 
tainty attaching to his conclusions, the price ruling in any 
such industry, even in the absence of outright combination or 
tacit agreement, will tend toward the monopoly limit. Where 
great uncertainty exists as to the effects and surrounding con- 
ditions of production and price policy, however, the price is 
apt to be unstable arid competition extremely disruptive — 
simply because of the small number of large-scale producers. 
Under such circumstances, the natural tendency of profit- 
seeking organisations is to get together and form a monopoly, 
or partial monopoly, probably first on a national, later on an 
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international scale. In those lines of production, on the other 
hand, %\hcrc differentiation of the product is the rule (chiefly 
in the field of highiy*fabricatcd articles), both the national 
and the international markets arc subject neither to free com- 
petition nor to monopoly, but to highly imperfect or monopo- 
listic competition. As examples, we may cite automobiles, 
lypcwriters, agricultural machinery, radios, etc., industries 
which arc not dominated by monopoly but which also do not 
compete cflcctivciy on a price basis. Markets arc divided 
between rival brands, each with its circle of more or less loyal 
customers gained and kept by means of real or imaginary 
differences in the individual product and by extensive selling 
and advertising clforis. 

Our general conclusions with respect to the scope and limits 
of intcrnaiiona! monopoly arc likewise confirmed by the facts. 

With rclatiscly few exceptions (c c , electrical products) inter- 
national combines deal, or have dealt, so far, chiefly with raw 
materials and basic manufactures, such as nitrate, potash, raw 
steel, steel tubes, and rails, that is to say, with those branches of 
industry whose products arc supplied in bulk or m a few recog- 
nised grades ' 

It should be added lh.it those commodities arc not only stand- 
ardised but also, as contrasted with such articles as wheat or 
cotton, produced on a large scale, usually by a small number of 
individual firms Monopolistic combinations of producers of 
standardised articles whose product is nonetheless widely 
scattered among small-scale “plants” arc chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, to be found, as in the ease of colTcc and crude rubber, 
where active gov’crnmcnt intervention has been practised. 
Of this, more later. 

(b) Forms of Inlnnaitonal Combinatton. — Tlic particular 
forms of organization adopted bv international combinations 
difler in no way from those utilised within a single coumrv 
“Gentfemen’s agreements,” carrefs of widc/y v'arynng fooseness 

' Plummrr, Alfred. Ccmfitwi m .t/*./rrn InJuiltf (Sir t$aae 

PiifiunA .XoiM, Ltd , London, 19341. p 10 | indrbrrd to .NJr Plunwncr’# 

book for most of ihr infornvstion providrd In the following tecttoni 
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or strength, holding companies, and outright mergers are all 
to be found in one industry or another. It appears, however, 
that cartels are rather more widely used in the formation of 
international than of purely national combinations, especially 
in the United States. Hence a few words of description may 
not be amiss. 

A cartel is an association of independent undertakings, 
usually created for the purpose of influencing the conditions of 
sale in the interests of its constituent members. Ordinarily, 
production quotas are established for each producer, with a 
penalty for any output in excess of the quota and a premium 
for any deficiency. The stronger cartels generally establish 
a common sales office, but even such organizations leave 
matters of finance, production, and labor policy, etc., to be 
determined by the individual members. 

Some of the more outstanding examples of international 
cartels may be cited by way of illustration. In the steel in- 
dustry, cartellisation has a long history. The latest agreement 
was signed in May, 1933, by the producers of Germany, 
France, Belgium, Luxemburg, and the Saar, to be in effect for 
five years. Production for export is subject to quota, but 
since the domestic markets are (subject to certain special pro- 
visions) reserved to the different national members, production 
for domestic consumption is not subject to the control of the 
International Steel Cartel. 

Practically the entire aluminum-producing industry of the 
world (with the exception of the monopolistic Aluminum 
Company of America) ^ has since 1 928 been joined in a strong 
cartel, combining “all the important producers of Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Great Britain, Italy, Austria, and 
Canada, as well as certain Nonvegian producers.”* It not 
only controls sales through quotas but also fixes standard 
prices. 

1 Our anti -trust Jaws make it difficult for Amencan firms to adhere explicitly 
and openly to international conventions and agreements of a monopolistic 

• Plummer, tp ttt , p 69. 
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For most of tlic period since 1903, European incandescent 
lamp manufacturers have, under a series of agreements, been 
united in a cartel which after 1924 practised delimitation of 
sales areas and thereby, indirectly, production control- At 
the latter date, manufacturers in all countries except Canada 
and the United States were included in the agreement. 

Without exhausting the list, international cartels in the 
potash, cement, dye stuffs, nitrate, steel rail, steel tube, mcr* 
cury, and tin industries may be mentioned.’ 

To stronger and more closely-knit forms of international 
combination than carrels, the term “conrerns” has been 
widely applied. While a cartel Is an alliance or association of 
undertakings uhich are independent sav'C for agreed produc- 
tion quotas, and occasionally measures of price control, a 
concern may be likened to a close federation of the individual 
units, with unified financial control and varying degrees of 
centralised authority over production technique, commercial 
policy, and other matters of common interest. Many devices 
have been used in the creation of such international concerns, 
such as an exchange of shares between the constituent firms, 
the erection of a holding company structure, or outright 
merger. 

In (he comparaciv'cly new arttficial silk (or raj on) industry we 
have a remarkable example of a world-wide international com- 
bination of national units and combines. It is a good deal more 
than a gigantic mtemaiional cartel It is a vast and intricate 
network of interlacing interests, both financial and industnaj, 
constructed mainly by means of various exchanges of shares, and 
agreements for interchange and pooling of technical knowledge, 
and it is moving, in all probability, towards a still closer and more 
comprehensive form of international combination * 

This concern closely unites the three largest rayon producers 
m the world, Courtauld’s, Ltd. of Great Britain, Vcrcinigtc 
ClanzstofT Fabriken of Germany, and Snia Viscosa of Italy, as 

• For a drtailed disnunon of ih«e carteti, as writ as other tonss of inter- 
tvatioival eombinatiot), the reader should eoniult Plummer 

* rimruner, ol , pp 2.%- S'). 
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well as other manufacturers in the Netherlands, France, and 
other countries. One or another of the members of the com- 
bine control the bulk of rayon manufacture in the United 
States. 

The vast Unilever organisation of Great Britain and Hol- 
land, producing soap, candles, glycerine, margarine, vege- 
table oils, dairy products, and many other articles, with its 
own retail outlets, is a good example of a huge holding com- 
pany structure. The British and the Dutch interests of the 
combine are controlled in the first instance by a top holding 
company in each country, these in turn being dominated by 
“the interlocking directorates of two private companies, each 
of which controls 50 per cent of the voting power in Unilever 
Ltd. and Unilever N. V., so that the British and Dutch inter- 
ests jointly control both.”* 

The European linoleum industry is united through a Ssviss 
holding company, the Continental Linoleum Union, By 
ownership of shares in German, Swiss, Swedish, Lithuanian, 
and Norwegian companies, and through agreements with 
manufacturers in Holland, France, and Great Britain, the 
combine exerts a strongly monopolistic influence over prices 
of its products in Europe. Many other illustrations could be 
cited ; it will suffice to mention the huge match concern built 
up by the notorious Ivar Kreuger (which in 1932 controlled 
some 150 factories in 28 countries), the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company of the United States, and 
Imperial Chemical Industries of Great Britain, both the latter 
also having wide international ramifications. 

(c) Circumstances Surrounding the Formation of International 
Combinations. — The reasons for the formation of combinations 
arc no different for international than for national organisa- 
tions of the sort. Chief among these Ls the desire for higher • 
and more stable profits, to be achieved by the direct raising or 
maintenance of prices, by the control of production, or by 
the division of markets. This drive toward combination is 
intensiffed if competition has been especially severe, as it fre- 

‘ Plumnier, ep. at , p. 36 
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qucncly is in mass-produce Ion industries \vhosc output consists 
of standardised, comparatively crude articles. Other incen* 
lives to consolidation may be the economies to be derived from 
concentrating production in the most cfTicicnt plants, the 
exchange of patents and technical information, more eco- 
nomical purchasing, and the reduction of selling expenses, 
though these arc generally of decidedly subordinate impor- 
tance. 

Except here direct governmental intcrx’cntion is practised, 
international (or national) combinations rarely come into 
existence \shcn the producing units arc small and numerous. 
Tims a first requirement for the creation of an international 
combine is that the industry in question shall be one using 
mass-production mctiiods, svhich in turn implies that the 
number of individual producers is small. Consolidation on 
an international scale is greatly facilitated, of course, if the 
firms in different countries arc already united in national com- 
binations, because of the greater ease of securing agreement 
between the constituent units of the combine and the greater 
certainty that the agreement can and will be enforced. Some 
authorities, indeed, go so far as to maintain that international 
combinations require a previous monopolistic organisation 
of the national market.* If the term “monopolistic organisa- 
tion” be interpreted loosely to mean a combination of national 
producers comprising a considerable projxirtion of domestic 
production, this position would appear to be justified. Of all 
the international agreements cited, none unites scattered 
individual firms; each represents rather an extension of 
previous local consolidation into the international field. 

' Notably MacGrTpor, Dll, Cattfl!, rublicaiiom of the Lra^c 

of Nationi. 11 Economic and Ftnanoal, J927 JI 16 In lupport of th»» 
\icw, mmuon ttuiy l* mtde of tbc fact that lack of national on^anitation to 
certain European rountnet, notably Great Entain, haj been the chief obstacle 
to the formation of an international coal cartel. Tlie ipread of lar^c^cale 
oritaniMtion and the habit of w-orlini? together on a national icate help to 
tmooth the road toward combination The increasing imponance, in the 
U. S , of powerful trade aasocialionj, greatly accelerated under NRA, and 
the eonceniralion of jndiutnaJ roniroj in the Lucist iialei, have givrn a strong 
btipetm to the centraliution of industnal pohev formation which may have 
tmporuril con»e<iucnce» in the international sphere 
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Natural scarcity of a basic raw ma'tcrial, especially when the 
sources of its supply are concentrated in a small number of 
regions, also provides a fertile ground for the organisation of 
an international combine. This feature is prominent in the 
case of aluminum, tin, mercury, quebracho, boneglue, and 
petroleum. Finally, the cooperation of governments, or at 
least a benevolent attitude on their part, greatly increases the 
ease of establishing a firm international organisation. Gov- 
ernmental aid has been an important factor in creating and 
maintaining the Franco-German potash cartel, the European 
steel cartel, and the tin combine. The hostile attitude of the 
United States government toward monopolistic organisation, 
as embodied in our anti-trust legislation, has made it difficult 
for American producers to adhere, at least explicitly, to inter- 
national agreements, though it has not blocked international 
financial interlacing through the exchange or purchase of 
corporate stocks, as in the rayon, electrical, and chemical 
industries. The Webb-Pomerenc Act of 1919, however, 
permits American firms to combine with foreign organisa- 
tions for purposes of export. The activity of governments, 
however, is particularly interesting in connection with a num- 
ber of international combinations, which could never have 
existed without official support. A brief mention of these is 
in order at this point. 

Direct government intervention to establish, in the interest 
of profitable domestic production, a measure of control over 
the world’s markets has been conspicuous in the case of coffee, 
rubber, sugar, and tin. The Brazilian government, dur- 
ing most of the years since the War, has attempted to main- 
tain the price of coffee by means of compulsory restriction of 
production and even destruction, at times, of a large propor- 
tion of the crop. Despite the fact that Brazil has during this 
period produced approximately 70% of the world’s coffee 
supplies, the "valorisation” schemes of the Brazilian govern- 
ment cannot be said to have met with conspicuous success. 
Restriction of Brazilian output was offset by increased pro- 
duction in other countries, illustrating the fact that to exercise 
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effective influence over the price of a commodity produced in 
more than one country, outside supplies must be brought 
under control. It is just the absence of outside supplies that 
made the Japanese camphor monopoly so successful. In 
recent years, the production of synthetic camphor has greatly 
rveakened Japan’s hold on the market. Again, the gov^ern- 
mcnt'fostered Chilean nitrate monopoly was extremely effec- 
tive so long as Chile was the only important source of nitrate 
supplies. With the phenomenal growth since the War in 
the production of synthetic nitrogen products, however, the 
Chilean monopoly has been completely broken. By 1931, 
Chile’s share of world consumption of nitrates amounted to 
less than 10%. Attempts in recent years to form an inter- 
national cartel ended in failure. 

The Stevenson plan of restriction of the output of crude 
rubber in the Malay States, introduced in 1922 by the British 
government, broke down on the rock of outside competition. 
Reduction of British supplies met with increased production 
by Dutch East Indian plantations. Only with the inclusion 
of the latter group and of producers in Siam and French Indo- 
China in a revised program of international restriction did the 
plan become effective. 

Sugar likewise provides an interesting illustration of gov- 
ernment intervention. Faced with unprofitable prices after 
the War, as a direct result of expanded production to meet war 
demands, the Cuban government in 1 926 introduced measures 
limitiilg the output of cane sugar and establishing quotas for 
sales in different markets. Cooperation of European beet- 
sugar growers was secured in 1928, but increased production 
on the part of Java brought the agreement to naught. With 
the outbreak of the depression, however, the Javanese pro- 
ducers were induced to enter the “Chad bourne Plan,” which 
imposed restriction of output and export quotas.^ Never 
covering more than 40% of total world production, the Chad-, 
bourne agreement became by 1933, as a result of expanding 

* Only In Cuba and Hungary did the governtnent take an active part in its 
tnforcement 
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output in countries not adhering to its terms, of negligible 
importance.* 

(d) Inlernaltonal Comhtnaiions and Tanffs. — It might be ex- 
pected that combinations on an international scale would 
lead to the emergence of a cosmopolitan viewpoint in the 
formation of industrial policy. Any taint of cosmopolitanism, 
however, is confined to the sharing of neutral markets, and 
even here, cooperation is based on jockeying for advantage by 
each national group. With respect to national markets, which 
almost all agreements specifically reserve for exploitation by 
the component national units, international combinations 
generally reflect a strongly protectionist outlook. 

By thus affording the same relief from foreign competition 
that is provided by protection, acting indeed as a substitute for 
protection, it might appear that the formation of international 
combinations would be a prelude to the lowering of tariff 
barriers. Yet this outcome has seldom been realised. The 
reasons are numerous. International agreements arc formu- 
lated on the basis of existing tariffs, which are thus taken into 
account in the very nature of the agreement arrived at. High 
duties make necessary less stringent safeguards with respect to 
national markets. Moreover, a combination may not elim- 
inate all competition; a lowering of duties might greatly 
strengthen the position of outsiders. Impermanence of some 
international combinations — which are often explicitly given 
a limited term of life — makes the continuance of protection 
important when the question of a renewal of an agre'ement 
comes up. Maintenance of protective duties also provides an 
anchor to windward in case the combination should collapse. 
Nor is any industry likely to give up a potentially useful de- 
fensive weapon which it is much easier to retain than to regain. 
Finally, the position of the industries directly concerned is 
reenforced by the attitude of governments. For them, any 
reduction of imports consequent upon international agrcc- 

‘ Fot aa txcellent disoiision within a brief eompasi of the various restriction 
schemes, see J W F Rowe, jt/artor amf (The Nfacrmllan Co , New Vorl, 
1936) 
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ments among producers means a loss of revenue, which would 
be still further reduced were duties lowered. Moreover, 
countries with bilateral tariff schedules establish their con- 
ventional or minimum duties as the result of a process of bar- 
gaining, and are unlikely to be willing to weaken an apparently 
strong bargaining position by the voluntary reduction of 
duties. The considerations with respect to policy, as well as 
the available evidence, lead inescapably to the conclusion that 
international combinations are not and are unlikely to become 
supporters of a low-tariff program. 

(e) Effects and Tendejictes. — We may now explore briefly 
some of the more general effects and tendencies of international 
combinations, in particular their effect upon prices and upon 
the volume of trade. 

Since the chief goal of international combines is the elimina- 
tion of competition and the raising of the level of profits, 
achieved either through limitation of output, division of 
markets, or direct control over price quotations, there can be 
no doubt that they exert a strong tendency toward increasing 
the prices of the commodities they influence. It may be 
claimed on their behalf, however, that 

they reduce the numbers of middlemen and the burden of their 
charges ; that cross-freights and unnecessary payments of import 
taxes are eliminated ; that they abohsTi dumping , that they make 
possible many “internal economies” such as follow from the reduc- 
tion of the numbers of redundant patterns and varieties, and the 
exchange of technical and commercial information; that sales 
propaganda costs less and is more effective, since all overlapping 
and purely competitive advertising is eliminated; that limited 
supplies of raw materials can be fairly divided so that high costs of 
raw materials are avoided. International agreements for inter- 
change of patents and research results, if duly honoured in the 
observance, make for greater productive efficiency, and the rapid 
improvement of the quality of goods available to consumers. 
Also it is true that simultaneous, unco-ord mated commencement 
of new agricultural and mining enterprises, the building of 
factories and furnaces by many independent producers in different 
countries, and the consequent glut due to over-rapid expansion of 
world productive capacity can be avoided where producers act in 
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concert under international agreements. This plea is especially 
strong in view of the tendency for productive capacity to expand 
very rapidly in almost every major industry.* 

It is extremely doubtful, however, whether much weight 
should be accorded such considerations. Even in the nar- 
rower sphere of national combinations, it is the opinion of most 
authorities that the economies of combination as distinct from 
the economies of large-scale production are of minor if not 
of negligible importance. If this judgment be correct, how 
much more unlikely that yet larger combinations, or combina- 
tions of combinations, still more remote from the principal 
sources of production economics, will result in a significant 
lowering of the cost curve of an industry. It seems far more 
probable that the price-raising tendencies of monopolistic 
organisation will prove dominant. Indeed, experience indi- 
cates that with few exceptions (and those mostly the result of 
depression conditions) the formation of international com- 
binations has led to higher prices. 

The price set for its product by an international combine 
need not be, and probably rarely is, the theoretical pure 
monopoly price. For in the first place, very few combines 
have a complete monopoly of the world market, or rather, of 
all the world’s markets. The price charged in any of these 
will be tempered by the extent of outside competition. Fur- 
ther, even where the control of production is inclusive, the 
competition of substitutes, the possibility that producers may 
find it to their interest to break away from the combine, fear 
of potential new competition or of government intervention, 
may restrain the monopoly in its price policy. We may safely 
conclude, however, that to an indeterminable degree the price 
charged by an international combine will, in all probability, 
be higher than the level which would be established by com- 
petition. The same conclusion likewise holds for commodities 

•Plummer, 0^ , PP 141-142. Dr Plummer concludej, however, that 

"there may be no guarantee that the caasumers and wage-earaea tvJl not he 
woiye off after these economies and advantages have been realized by an inter- 
national combine.” 
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subject to differentiation of product, produced and marketed 
under conditions of imperfect competition. 

With higher prices, total sales and the total volume of inter- 
national trade will be smaller.^ It is possible, of course, that 
producers in a monopolistic or an imperfectly competitive 
industry may by large expenditure on advertising and selling 
maintain the demand for their product at such a level that 
output and sales will be quite as large as if free competition 
ruled. The addition to demand so engineered, however, will 
be at the expense of other goods Unless these are purely 
domestic commodities, the conclusion, that international trade 
will be reduced, still holds. 

As we have seen in an earlier chapter, price changes may be 
and generally are an important factor in the mechanism of 
adjustment to disturbances in the international balance of 
payments. Since prices set under conditions of monopoly or 
imperfect competition are, for the same reasons that they tend 
to be higher than the competitive level, likely to be more re- 
sistant to downward pressure, this means that when disequi- 
librium in the balance of payments exists, adjustment is more 
difficult. The burden of adjustment through price changes is 
throivn upon the competitive commodities, while adjustment 
in the non-competitive fields is effected by shifts in demand 
schedules and by correspondingly greater changes in the vol- 
ume of output and employment.* 

DUMPING 

(a) Nainre of Dumping. — Dumping is a special aspect of the 
activity in the international field of a national monopoly. 
Viner defines it as the “sale for export at prices lower than 
those charged to domestic buyers.”® 

‘ Trade will aUo be reduced indirectly, through the effect of higher prices 
of raw materials upon the prices of more highly fabricated articles 

'On this and related points, see W Edwards Beach, “Some Aspects of 
Intemationat Trade under Monopolistic Competition,” in Explerattw in 
Eeonomtet 

*3 Viner, article on “Dumping” in EnQxhpatSta »} tht Sottal Satnett. A 
broader deffnition, also pven by Viner, chi^cterises dumping as “pnee dis- 
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In appljdng this definition to concrete cases, it is important 
that certain vital implications be borne in mind. The domes- 
tic and export price compared must be for a commodity which 
is identical in all respects. This means that both prices must 
be taken f.o.b. a common shipping point, at the same time, 
and subject to the same terms and conditions as to the time of 
payment, deductions for quantity purchases, packaging re- 
quirements, etc. Failure to observe these qualifications may 
mean and in actual cases has frequently meant illicit identifica- 
tion of the practice of dumping, ^ or failure to identify it when 
it exists. 

Clearly, dumping does not mean foreign sales in a given 
market at a price below the costs of some or all of the domestic 
producers. Such a situation is merely an indication of a 
condition of keen foreign competition. Again, characterisa- 
tion of dumping as sales abroad below cost of production, if 
by cost is meant average unit cost, is inadequate, since in times 
of depression both foreign and domestic sales are often made at 
such a price. Nor is so-called “exchange dumping,*’ which 
covers sales abroad by a country whose exchanges are depreci- 
ating more rapidly than internal prices arc rising, true dump- 
ing, since the f.o b. price for exports may be the same as for 
domestic sales 

(b) Kinds of Dumping; Conditions Necessary for Dumping, — 
Dumping may be divided into two principal classes, depending 
upon the duration of the price discrimination. .Sporadic, (or 
intermittent, or short-period) dumping exists when from time 
to lime, over short periods, the producer sells abroad at a price 
lower than he charges domestic customers. This type of 
dumping may be undertaken for a number of reasons: to 
( reduce surplus stocks without spoiling the home market, to 

OTnanaOon between two maiVeta " Tbw would iivclude dumping in a domesdc 
as well as in a foreign market, “reverse” dumping and dumping between two 
foreign markets Since our concern here is pnncipaljy with the more common 
type of discnrmnation between the domestic and a foreign market, we shall 

’ Interestmg dlustrations of “spunous dumping” are provided in Plant, A., 
“The South African Ann-Duinpmg Tariff,” Appendix to Bevendge’s Tang’i 
The Case Examirud, 
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maintain connection? in a temporarily depressed foreign 
market, to introduce a product to foreign buyers, to eliminate 3 . 
competition abroad, or in retaliation against dumping in the 
home market by a foreign competitor.* SYstematic- for long- 
perindl dumpi ng, on the other hand, mcarts the maintenance 
year in and year out of a differential between the domestic and 
the foreign price. Clearly, systematic dumping could take 
place under competitive conditions only if the state granted an 
export bounty, since vvllhout it competing producers would 
(assuming the foreign price to be lower than the domestic) 
confine their selling cfToris to the higher-price home market; 
no exporting would take place until the foreign price was 
higher than the domestic by the additional costs of transport. 
In the absence of a bounty, systematic dumping requires the 
existence of a monopoly, when the domestic price may be 
maintained, exports dumped abroad to secure the benefits of 
more complete utilisation of plant. Dumped exports will not 
be sold below marginal cost, since this would involve selling at 
a loss. 

Monopoly of the home market is one requirement for sys- 
tematic dumping. In addition, cither the round-tnp costs of 
transport must equal the difrercntial between the domestic and 
the foreign price, or a protective duty sufficient to make up 
this difference must be available. In the case of bulky articles, 
costs of transport may be sufficient to provide the necessary 
shelter against the re-import of dumped exports. For com- 
modities on which shipping charges are but a small propoition 
of their cost, the establishment of a protective duty is essential 
if systematic dumping is to take place. 

(c) The Theory oj Dumping Price, under Conditions of Systematic 
Dumping. — In the case of a national monopoly, the domestic 
price will be that which maximises profits, s.e., that price at 
which marginal revenue and marginal cost arc equal. If the 
foreign price is equal to or higher than this monopoly price in 

* Sporadic dumping might be undertaken by competing producers for any 
of the fir»i three reaioru given. The Jast two types, however, would seem to imply 
the presence of a monopoly at home. 
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the domestic market, dumping will be unnecessary. The 
monopoly tvill simply expand output up to the point where 
marginal cost is equal to the price he can get in the foreign 
market.* If, however, the foreign price is lower than that 
ruling at home, dumping — by definition — will have to take 
place if the monopoly wishes to sell abroad. The dumping 
price will clearly depend upon two sets of circumstances; 
(a) the nature of the monopolist's marginal costs — whether 
they are decreasing or increasing over the relevant scales of 
output ; and (b) the volume and elasticity of the foreign de- 
mand for the monopolist’s output, which in turn will depend 
upon the strength of foreign consumers’ desires for his product 
and upon the intensity of competition in the foreign market. 

Let us assume first that the monopolist’s marginal costs 
decline for a considerable volume of output beyond that sold 
at the monopoly price on the home market, and that his prod- 
uct is in some ways distinct from those of his competitors 
abroad. (That is, conditions abroad are those of imperfect 
competition.) The foreign demand curve for his output will 
then be sloping rather than horizontal, as in the case of perfect 
competition. Expansion of output to take advantage of the 
foreign market will occur, proceeding to the point where 
marginal cost equals foreign marginal revenue. Now, how- 
ever, marginal cost (which applies to all output) is below the 
level at which production for the home market ceased (below 
the domestic marginal revenue curve), so it becomes profitable 
to expand output for domestic consumption up to a new point 
where marginal cost again equals marginal revenue. This in 
turn permits a further increase in output for foreign sale at 
falling marginal cost, and so on,® This reciprocal influence 

' The effect of this expansion of output upon the home price will be tiitular 
to what happens in the case of dumping, which is analysed tn the following 
passages 

*The analysis presented here attempts to reformulate somewhat more 
briefly Habcrler’s treatment of the subject. The diagram on page 449 is a 
reproduction of the one he uses to illustrate lus argument It applies to the 
preceding paragraph of the text 

Tor a fuller discussion, see Haberler, Tht Thtorj of Jnltf national Tiait, pp 307- 

313. 
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of increased output for one market upon the costs and maxi- 
mum profit point of the other market continues in constantly 
diminishing magnitude until a position of equilibrium is 
reached, at which marginal cost, marginal revenue at home, 
and marginal revenue abroad are all equal. While in the end 
the foreign price is lower than the home price, the latter is also 
(because of diminishing marginal costs) lower than it would 
be in the absence of dumping. 



Now change our assumptions with respect to costs. With 
increasing marginal costs, dumping will still be profitable, up 
to the point where marginal cost and marginal revenue at 
home and abroad are all equal. But since the additional 
dumped output raises marginal cost, the identity of domestic 
marginal revenue and marginal cost, to which the monopoly 
price corresponds, is at a higher point, and entails a smaller 
volume of output for the home market. The output no longer 
sold at home must find a market abroad. Hence the portion 
of the marginal cost curve applying to the foreign market will 
be lengthened, with a decline in the marginal cost correspond- 
ing to both home and foreign marginal revenue. Equilibrium 
will be established at a foreign price somewhat lower, a domes- 
tic price somewhat higher, than those indicated at the outset. 

Suppose now that with decreasing marginal costs, the for- 
cig;n market had been perfectly competitive. The foreign 
demand curve for the monopolist’s output would then be 
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perfectly horizontal, with the curve of marginal revenue coin- 
ciding with the demand curve. If we could assume the 
monopolist’s curve of marginal cost to decline indefinitely, 
his attempt to maximise profit on foreign sales by expanding 
output would then lead to the establishment of such a low 
level of marginal cost that he would end by driving all com- 
petitors out of business. Theoretically, a world monopoly 
would result, which could be maintained so long as the foreign 
monopoly price remained below the former competitive price. 
Long before this situation developed, however, the expansion 
of the monopolist’s output would in all probability lead to the 
appearance of increasing marginal costs, cither because of 
diseconomies of excessively large-scale production or because 
of rising prices of the factors of production. It would, there- 
fore, seem that under conditions likely to be met in practice, 
some expansion of output for foreign consumption might take 
place, but that equilibrium would be established at some level 
of marginal costs higher than that ruling when dumping com- 
menced (and therefore with the demand price also somewhat 
higher than at the outset). 

Had we assumed, as in the preceding paragraph, the mo- 
nopolist producing a commodity in no way distinguishable 
from that of his foreign competitors, but with the number of 
competitors very small, the price situation in the foreign mar- 
ket would depend upon the extent to which each competitor 
took account of the indirect as well as the direct effects of his 
policy (i.e., of the probable reaction of his competitors) and 
upon the degree of certainty attaching to bis expectations. 
In the event of full realization of these indirect effects and of 
certainty as to all relevant conditions, a sharing of the foreign 
market at the full monopoly price (which might be higher or 
lower than the home monopoly price) would occur. With 
a large element of uncertainty, the situation would be most 
unstable, conducive to the formation of an international com- 
bination 

(d) Effects of Dumping. — In estimating the advantages and 
disadvantages of dumping, it is necessary to dbtinguish be- 
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tween the sporadic and the systematic varieties. Sporadic 
dumping, for whatever purposes undertaken, is generally ob- 
jectionable from the point of view of the importing country. 
This is because the very intermittent nature of the dumping is 
productive of instability, causing painful shifts in production 
or in demand, adjustment to which is pureJy temporary, being 
reversed when the dumping ceases.^ 

With respect to systematic or continuous dumping, however, 
the common objection of producers m the importing country 
carries Yio more %veight than if the imports came in because 
costs were lower abroad. The effect is the same so long as the 
dumping continues. Cheapness of imports is the only valid 
economic reason for trade, whatever Us causes. 

From the point of view of the exporting nation, the effects of 
dumping are beneficial or the opposite, depending, in the first 
instance at least, upon whether the home price is lowered or 
raised. If the former, consumers are benefited and there is 
no counterbalancing disadvantage to be considered. If, on 
the other hand, the domestic price rises, the consumer is in- 
jured, and It is very questionable whether the profits of the 
monopolist will be sufficiently higher to compensate for this 
loss. A higher domestic price (coupled with a higher mar- 
ginal cost) may yield smaller monopoly profits on the home 
sales, depending upon the elasticity of demand and the shape 
of the marginal cost curve. If profits at home are diminished, 
this reduction may or may not be offset jby the additional 
profits on the foreign sales, depending upon the degree of com- 
petition in the foreign market and thus the extent to which 
this element of total gain partakes of a monopolistic character. 
Moreover, even though total profits of the monopolist were 
increased in an amount equal to the loss in consumers’ surplus, 
the resultant situation might be undesirable from the point of 
view of public policy, on the grounds of increased inequality 
in the distribution of income. 

' A possible exception is dumping to maintain connections in a temporanly 
depressed marlirt, when the dumping price may be no lower than that charged 
bv competitive producers in the importing country. 
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Mention has earlier been made of the depressing influence 
upon exports of finished manufactures exerted by a monopoly 
price for the raw materials of industry. Where dumping is 
practised, this effect is intensified by the fact that foreign com- 
petitors of the finishing industries can buy their raw materials 
at the abnormally low dumping price. A case in point is 

the German dumping of iron and steel, sold abroad (for example, 
to Holland and formerly to England) at a price often 50 per cent 
below the German price It Is well known that the Dutch 

ship-buildmg industry lives directly upon the German dumped 
exports . Another example often quoted is the encourage- 
raent of the English jam and other sugar -using industries by the 
Continental sugar-dumping before the Brussels Sugar Convention 
of 1902 > 

Equitable treatment of the domestic manufacturing industry 
would call for a reduction of price by the monopoly on mate- 
rials to be used in the production of goods for export. 

The foregoing discussion of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of dumping has proceeded on the assumption that the 
monopoly in question was unavoidable. If, however, the 
monopoly is supported by legislation, or if it could be effec- 
tively destroyed by state action, the pursuit of an anti- 
monopoly policy would result in a more economic allocation 
of the factors of production. It is the effects of monopoly on 
the home market that are bad. Dumping, as we have seen, 
may or may not bp injurious, though as Haberler notes, 

the current Protectionist outlook means that dumping leads, on 
the one hand, to equalising duties for the finishing industries and, 
on the other hand, to retaliatory measures by the other countries, 
not to mention the frequency with which dumping is (wrongly) 
used as a reason for Protectionist interventions * 

(e) Anlt-Dumping Duties. — The natural resentment of 
producers in a dumping market against the competition of 
low-price, dumped commodities has led to a widespread de- 
mand for protective legislation. Beginning with Canada in 
1904, anti-dumpmg measures have since been aciopted by the 
* Haberler. ot , p 315 */W,p 316 
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Union of South Africa, the United States, Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, Newfoundland, Japan, Germany, 
and Roumania. Most of this remedial legislation authorises 
administrative increases in tariff duties whenever a domestic 
industry is threatened by “abnormal or unreasonable competi- 
tion.” Viner feels that the consistent application of these 
measures in Canada, South Africa, Australia, and the United 
States has been successful in checking serious and systematic 
dumping.* It is to be noted, however, that this is just the type 
of dumping that is not injurious. Sporadic dumping, on the 
other hand, which is harmful, is more difficult to halt Bev- 
eridge calls attention to a number of serious difficulties in the 
administration of anti-dumping duties in the face of short- 
lived price-discrimination. (1) The time element interposes 
an obstacle hard to overcome. If notice must be given of 
duty increases, the goods are almost certain to be shipped in 
advance of their application. On the other hand, if no notice 
is given, importing is rendered uncertain, for “it is by no 
means easy for an importer to know beforehand whether any 
particular transaction will be treated as dumping.”^ (2) It 
is far from easy to determine whether dumping is actually 
taking place. What domestic price, of those quoted by a num- 
ber of competing producers, is to be taken as the basis of com- 
parison? Further, how make certain that all the relevant 
circumstances are identical with respect to both home and 
foreign sales? In addition to these difficulties of administra- 
tion, there is a tendency for the general interest in low prices 
to be sacrificed to the special interest of a small number of 
producers in the elimination of keen competition, as well as 
for supposedly temporary anti-dumping duties to become 
permanent. 

As for ordinary permanent protective duties as a remedy for 
sporadic dumping, it should be clear that these are useless un- 
less they are prohibitive. For dumping over a tariff wall that 
permits some imports at all times is no more difficult than 

• En^lopatdia of th» Sonal Snenett, Vol 5, p 277, 

* Beveridge, Tht Cast Examtmd.'p 129. 
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dumping into a free-trade country, since the price in the pro- 
tected market is higher to begin witli by the amount of the 
duty. 

It would seem that any form of protection is an unsatis- 
factory weapon with which to combat sporadic dumping. 
Perhaps a better device would be that suggested by Beveridge 
— an international convention with two main provisions. 
(J) "the inclusion in the tariff of each country of a clause 
allowing re-importation duty free of goods originally made 
in that country," and (2) “a recognition of the right of each 
State absolutely to prohibit imports, when their price had been 
artificially cheapened by subsidies from another State, sub- 
ject to appeal to some international tribunal." * 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY PROBLEMS 

INTRODUCTION 

I T is no exaggeration to say that of all the economic prob- 
lems with which the governments of the world have been 
confronted during most of the period since the War, 
none has been more pressing than the monetary problem. 
For several years immediately thereafter, the currencies of 
many nations were in a chaotic condition, while even in 
countries which suffered less severely from this trouble mone- 
tary expansion had gone so far as to bring about serious 
instability. Even after 1926, when a considerable amount 
of reorganisation had restored some degree of order, questions 
of a monetary nature remained in the forefront of discussion 
and continued as an important factor influencing the deci- 
sions of governmental authorities But with the rapid spread 
of world-wide depression after 1929, credit crisis succeeded 
credit crisis, and the air was filled with the sound of crashing 
gold standards. Contraction of the supply of money bred 
unemployment and industrial stagnation, which in turn 
reenforced the spiral of deflation. International trade and 
investment in particular were more severely depressed than 
domestic activity. Moreover, a preponderance of the reme- 
dies suggested and a large proportion of those tried either 
were of a distinctly monetary character or involved positive 
action by the banking authorities. As a result, the whole 
world has become money conscious to a degree probably 
never attained before. 

Because of the importance of recent and current monetary 
problems, no broad analysis of any large segment of economic 
life would be complete without considering in some detail 
the impact of monetary changes. This statement applies with 
455 
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especial force to a study of international economic relations, 
for such a study attempts to investigate all fields of economic 
activity in their international aspects. Therefore, this chapter 
will be desoted to an analysis of those phases of monetary 
policy and problems which have an international bearing. 

To clarify the scope of this discussion, it may be well to 
distinguish at least in a general way betsveen the primarily 
domestic and the primarily international aspects of monetary 
problems. There is, of course, no sharp dividing line between 
them. Nonetheless, the emphasis and interests of a student 
of monetary theory and policy proper will be different from 
those of a student primarily concerned with the relations 
between different national economies. 

From the domestic point of view', the chief problems requir* 
ing analysis are the monetary causes of instability and the 
appropriate measures of control with which to reduce it. 
While this is not the place to enlarge upon these topics, 

' it may be remarked that most countries are now determined 
I to use every sveapon at their command to lessen the violence 
I of industrial fluctuations, and that among the measures 
available for this purpose, monetary' policy is regarded 
as one of the most important. We may add that in recent 
discussions, two types of policy have been given special prom- 
inence: that of neutral money and that of price stabilisation. 
The first would limit the effective volume of money in such 
a way as to stabilise per capita money incomes, while the 
second W'ould attempt to stabilise some critical part of the 
price structure The advocates of both policies aim at bring- 
ing about and maintaining a condition of equilibrium, so far , 
as this may be achieved by monetary measures. The less doc- 
trinaire among the various antagonists are not so far apart as 
might seem, being w’illing to supplement the pursuit of their 
majorcriteria by attention to other indicators of disequilibrium. 

With this exceedingly sketchy survey of the problems 
confronting the monetary theorist, we may now proceed to 
fncficate those aspects of the fieW wi'th which, ss’ stocfcfff# 
of international economics, we shall be principally concerned. 
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So far as nations engage in economic transactions with 
one another, buying and seliing, rendering and receivings 
services, lending and borrowing, their economies are related 
and interdependent. Except where political considerations 
dominate, this interdependence is chiefly one of price. 
Through changes in international demands, in conditions 
of supply and cost of product, through movements of factors, 
the price system of each country is linked to those of the 
rest of the world. This interrelationship of national price 
systems is brought to a focus in the foreign exchanges, which es- 
tablish the necessary connection between the currencies of dif- 
ferent countries It is in the foreign exchange markets that the 
first impact of changed economic relationships is felt. Reac- 
tions to such variations are transmitted first through the foreign 
exchanges to the banking systems of the different countries, 
later to their commercial and industrial structures. These re- 
actions are discussed in Part I (see especially Chapters IX to 
XI)> and will be further elaborated in the course of this chapter. 

As we have seen, there are two chief types of adjustment 
to economic change (r g., in lending, in international demands, 
in cost-price relationships), depending on whether exchange 
rates between the countries concerned are fixed or free to 
fluctuate. Both types of adjustment serve to bring about, 
in different ways, changes in relative prices, to the end that 
equilibrium in the balance of payments is restored. The 
gold standard is the prototype of the fixed exchange system, k 
independent paper currencies of the free exchange system.] 
Just as the nature of the adjustment m the two cases differs, 
so also do the effects produced upon monetary systems. 

The primary concern of this chapter will be to analyse 
the international adjustment mechanism from the point of 
view of the desirability of general adherence to a common 
international gold standard or of adopting — as has a large 
segment of the world already — separate managed paper 
currencies. That is, the principal question with which w'e 
shall be concerned is: Should the international gold stand- 
ard be reestablished? The desirability of a common inter- 
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jiationa] currency system or of independent s)’stems will rest, 
on the one hand, upon the ea«ie and smoothness with uhich 
each alternative permits the necessary’ international adjust- 
ment to change to take place, and on the other hand, upon 
the degree to hicli its performance of this function harmonises 
with the pursuit of what are believed to be essential internal 
monetary’ policies. Tims to answer the major question, it 
will first be necessary to arrive at a definite conclusion with 
respect to certain other questions, in particular: (1) Arc 
international price adjustments more smoothly brought 
about, and with less evil consequences, under conditions 
of fixed or of free exchange rates^ (2) Which currency 
system is most consistent with the pursuit, in each country’, 
of whatev'cr autonomous credit policy is felt to be essential 
to that country’s welfare? The answer to these questions is 
to be found in comparing, in the light of available experience, 
the operation of the alternative types of currency systems. 

THE OPERATION OF THE GOLD STANDARD 

In an earlier chapter, we distinguished four major sources 
of disturbance to the economic transactions between one 
country and the rest of the world to which adjustment must 
be made in the balances of payTTients; (1 ) changes in demand 
for foreign products, (2) price-cost maladjustments, (3) capi- 
tal movements, (4) monetary disequilibrium Under gold 
standard conditions (as noted in Part I, Chapter X) adjust- 
ment to each of these situations is achiev’cd in the first in- 
stance b\ movements of bank balances, of short-term loans, 
or of gold. LTumately stable relationships arc reestablished 
by alterations in prices and incomes in the different countries, 
to the end that further movements of these adjustment 
Items are no longer needed. \Vhen this stage is reached, 
the balance of payments is said to be in equilibrium, or more 
basically, the economy of the country’ concerned may be 
said to be adjusted to the world economy. 

Thus it may be seen that the gold standard provides, from 
the point of \iew of international currency relationships. 
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(1) stable ex change rates (fixed, within the limits of the gold 
points), and (2)jntegration of the various national price and 
income structures.' So long as the gold standard is adhered 
to, fixed exchange rates are provided, since this is an inherent 
characteristic of the gold standard when it exists in two or 
more countries. When it is said that the gold standard' 
integrates the price and income structure of the various 
countries, and by effecting changes therein brings about 
adjustment to disturbances of equilibrium, it must be under- 
stood that it does so only when it is allowed to operate. Mere 
adherence to the gold standard in the sense of buying and 
selling gold at a fixed price is not enough. Now by the 
operation of the gold standard is simply meant functioning 
in accordance, with its purpose, which from the international 
point of view is the preceding statement in reverse : namely, 
producing adjustment to disturbances of equilibrium by 
means of appropriate changes in prices and incomes. Thus 
it is absolutely essential to its operation that these price and 
income changes, necessary to adjustment, should be permitted 
to take place 

(a) Requirements of Adjustment under the Gold Standard. — 
Although the necessity of this is inescapable and obvious, 
its significance will become more apparent if we briefly 
reconsider one or two ty’^pes of disturbance of international 
equilibrium and the methods by which adjustment may be 
smoothly carried out. As we said in Chapter X, the trans- 
mission of a loan will probably lead, fairly promptly, to an 
increased demand for imports by the borrowing country (B), 
and to increased purchases of her own exportable products. 
If only part of the loan is absorbed in these uses, the re- 
mainder being used for the purchase of domestic materials 
and services, an additional supply of exchange on the lending 
country (L) will appear. This rvill tend to depress the rate 

* From the standpoint of domestic currency problems, the gold standard 
also establishes a limit on inflation Too much can be and has been made ol 
this, however, since a large degree of inflation is possible even within gold 
standard limits, and if the pressure for inflation is severe, experience shows that 
the gold standard is no check tS c shall ha% e more to say on this topic shortly 
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of exchange on L toward the gold import point. As this 
rate is approached, the risk of exchange fluctuations becomes 
virtually ml, and banks in B (or its Central Bank) are likely 
to increase their balances in L, particularly if the discount 
rate rises there. If now credit is permitted to expand in B, 
on the basis of additional foreign-exchange reserves, incomes 
will expand, expenditure on imports and exports will increase, 
and the balance of trade uill tend to change in such a way 
that the loan can be transmitted in the form of goods. The 
increased purchasing power made available by the loan and 
by the expansion of credit, being principally directed to the 
purchase of domestic commodities, wall tend to drive up their 
prices and those of the factors used in their production. 
There will also be a tendency for export prices to rise, so 
far as prices of factors common to botJi domestic and export 
industries increase To the extent that export* prices do rise, 
the value of exports will — in the face of elastic demands — 
be directly diminished, a change in harmony with the require- 
ments of adjustment. 

In the lending country, the initial diminution of purchasing 
power resulting from the transfer of the loan (taking the form 
of a transfer of balances to foreign owmership) will have 
opposite effects. Expenditures of all tyqies will lend to be 
reduced, but principally expenditures on domestic goods 
and services (because expenditures of this kind are in all 
countries larger than purchases of foreign commodities). 
A relative decline in the prices of these articles and of the 
factors used in their production ivill tend to take place, pos- 
sibly spreading to the export industries. Credit restriction 
may be induced because of increased liabilities to foreigners (or 
actual loss of gold), and will reenforce the decline in income, 
expenditures, and prices, thereby facilitating adjustment. 

In the series of reactions described above, the smooth 
transmission of the loan installments requires an expansion 
of incomes in the borroiving country relative to those in the 
lending country sufficient to bring about such a shift in the 
international demands as to permit the continuous transfer 
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of the loan in the form of goods This requisite change in 
relative incomes will be reduced, and the loan transfer 
facilitated, by a rise in the costs of production of B’s exports 
and a decline in those of L’s exports. It ts apparent that 
if the secondary expansion of credit in B (or contraction in L) 
is prevented by offsetting action of the Central Banks, the 
entire burden of adjustment will be placed on the initial 
shifts in demand provoked by the direct international transfer 
of purchasing power. This means that unless the entire 
proceeds of each loan installment are spent on international 
goods, gold must soon flow from L to B, and continue so to 
move as long as loans are being made. Ultimately the lend- 
ing country will be faced with the necessity either of making 
effective a severe deflationary policy, of imposing restrictions 
on the export of capital, or of abandoning the gold standard. 
In other words, an essential of smooth adjustment is a liberal 
credit policy in B and/or a restrictive credit policy in L. 

Thus if domestic conditions in the borrowing country 
(i.r., fear of generating a boom) prevent its Central Bank 
from inaugurating an expansion of credit, or if disinclination 
to provoke deflation rules in the lending country, autonomy 
of central bank action may prove an effective obstacle under 
gold-standard conditions to adjustment to this type of dis- 
turbance in the balance of payments.* Similarly obstructive 
would be the imposition, in B, of higher tariff duties, since 
by reducing the demand for imports the transmission of the 
loan in the form of goods would be impeded. 

That this discussion is not divorced from reality may be 
readily indicated. In the decade of the ’20’s, the payment 
of war debts to the United States (and of reparations by 
Germany to the Allies) was rendered more difficult on the 
one hand by the increase in our tariff barriers that took place 

•Similar reasoning holds of lasting changes in international demands 
Sfcp 229 ff WchsrcsStvsdrlirdicafod (pp 236-2)9) ika n-sylit trhtch patrutC 
of a monetary policy directed toward the maintenance of business stability 
may, in the case of a country suffenng from technological backwardness, be 
incompatible with the requirements of international adjustment under gold 
standard conditions A monetary policy which encouraged expansion in 
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in 1921 and 1922, and on the other hand by our failure to 
permit the large inflow of gold from Europe to bring about a 
multi-proportional expansion of credit. Indeed, our restric- 
tive credit policy of 1928-29, inaugurated for reasons wholly 
connected with the domestic situation, forced a similar policy 
upon our debtors, thereby reenforcing the deflationary ten- 
dencies already apparent abroad. But for our large volume 
of foreign lending in these post- War years, the difficulties in- 
herent in the transfer of war debts and reparations under the 
conditions cited would have come to light much sooner. 

The problems connected with a disparity of international 
costs are well illustrated by the case of England after her 
return to the gold standard in 1925, The selection of the 
pre-War gold parity by that country left her exporters in a 
serious predicament, since their costs were still 10% or more 
above the level of those of their competitors in other gold 
standard countries, while unemployment in the exporting 
industries was already large. Balance of payments equi- 
librium was preserved by an outflow of gold and a gradual 
accumulation of short-term foreign funds in London, but the 
extreme resistance of trade unions to a reduction of wages 
(supported by the presence of the dole) as well as stickiness 
of other costs effectively prevented the attainment of full 
international equilibrium Instead, England was forced 
to maintain a restrictive discount policy, to carry a large 
volume of “dead-weight” unemployment, and to see her ex- 
port industries lose ground relative to those of other nations. 
Even the maintenance of equality in her balance of payments 
was dependent upon the precarious item of short-term inter- 
national lending, of which more presently. 

(b) Obstacles to Adjustment. — Since the restoration of full 
equilibrium, after the introduction of a serious disturbance, 
depends upon a process of adjustment through changes in 
relative incomes and prices, anything which interferes with 

domestic industnes^ thereby permitfinjr absolution of unemployed eaport 
workers, would be best calculated to maintain stable industrial conditions 
but It would also tend to aggravate the disequilibnum m the ba'ance of payments. 
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this process will prevent the reestablishment of equilibrium. 
Even though a large outward flo\v of gold may be obviated 
by the movement of short-term credits, the underlying situa- 
tion will continue unstable and even dangerous. The fore- 
going discussion has brought to light three types of obstruc- 
tions to the necessary adjustment, obstructions which have 
seriously hampered the working of the gold standard since 
the War. These are: (1) autonomous central banking 
policies, (2) changes in tariffs, unrelated to the requirements 
of the balance of payments, and (3) price rigidities Whether 
justifiable or not, the idea of employing credit policy in the 
interests of national stability has enjoyed an increasing vogue. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if a single country can be found today 
whose monetary authorities ivould be ivilling to subscribe 
to the doctrine that their credit policy should be determined 
by gold movements and the state of the foreign exchanges. 
And while protective tariffs were, ivith two or three excep- 
tions, universally employed before the War, the tariff policy 
of nations was relatively stable, directed toward the settled 
goal of providing “adequate” protection for domestic industry. 
Frequent upward revisions of duties ivere not undertaken, 
nor were tariffs used to cope svith difficulties arising from 
disturbances to the balance of payments. 

Now there is little or no indication that these inharmonious 
factors will become less prominent in the future. Certainly, 
unless there is an unforeseeable reversal in the attitude of 
governments and peoples, national independence w’ith respect 
to credit and tariff policy may be postulated as a given datum 
for some time to come. Moreover, the continued spread of 
labor organisations, of various forms of unemployment insur- 
ance and relief, and the grow'th of large-scale industrial 
establishments cannot but lead one to believe that the area 
of flexible prices is more likely to diminish than to increase. 
If these conclusions be valid, the difTicultics with which the 
gold standard has had to contend in the last tw’o decades will 
continue to plague it, and must be taken into consideration 
in arriving at a judgment with regard to w.hat international 
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monetary arrangements arc likely to be most suited to the 
future. 

While the three aforementioned factors have provided 
almost constant opposition to smooth functioning of the 
gold standard, furnishing it with an ill-suited economic 
environment, the political atmosphere of recent years has 
been equally unfavorable. The spread of dictatorships with 
an unpredictable but ominous foreign policy, the chronic 
fear of war which has hung over Europe, the frequent internal 
dissensions between Left and Right in many countries — all 
have bred a general political situation of unparalleled insta- 
bility. Though Itself in considerable degree a consequence 
of economic disequilibrium, this political uncertainty has in 
turn exerted a seriously adverse influence upon the economic 
sphere. Long-term investment has been severely depressed, 
people almost everywhere preferring to invest their funds 
primarily in assets of the most liquid type. Foreign invest- 
ment in particular has suffered, the large volume of inter- 
national lending of pre-War days and of the prosperous ’20’s 
having almost completely vanished What has remained 
has been principally of a short-term character. 

This leads us to a consideration of the role of short-term 
international loans In normal times, these respond to 
financial and commercial needs and to speculative opportuni- 
ties, and furnish, as we have seen, an important adjustment 
item in the international accounts When, owing to a 
disturbance in a country’s balance of payments, its exchanges 
arc depressed and us bank rate is raised, short-term capital 
tends to move toward this country, reducing the necessity 
for an outflow of gold and serving to fill the gap in the balance 
of payments and to support the exchange rate. Normal 
movements of short-term credits are thus, like gold move- 
ments, adjusting in nature. It is quite otherwise m times 
of political and economic unsettlcment. Then, the prospect 
of a change of government, of a possible currency devaluation, 
or of an aggressive act provocative of international tension, 
may quickly generate panic fears which operate in a fashion 
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analogous to a run on a bank to produce a run on a country*, 
stripping it at once of its short-term borrowings and of its 
gold. Against such a situation, a rise in the discount rate 
is impotent. The run ma> be stopped by direct inier\’ention, 
as in the German standstill agreement of 1931, or it may lead 
to abandonment of the gold standard, as with England 
shortly after the German debacle. Onl) w hen the country’s 
gold reserves are very' large can it be permitted to go on 
unchecked. The point to be emphasised is that in unsettled 
times, instead of performing an adjustment function, short- 
term credits themselves may easily become a further disturbing 
factor. Their mere presence m a country then constitutes 
a source of potential danger 

The difficulties in the way of a smooth functioning of the 
gold standard, under present and probably under future con- 
ditions, are fonmdable. ^\'hether they are “lo great as to be 
insurmountable, we shall attempt to estimate in considering 
the monetary' prospects of the future * At this point, however, 

' Brief mention should be accorded one further obstacle to the smooth opera- 
tion of the intcmauonal gold standard namelv, the extremely unesen distri- 
bution of the world's monetary gnld supplies W hilc e> en m 1929 the inequality 
in national holdings « as noteworthy , by 1 937 it had become extremely striking, 
as the accompanying table shoivs 

OisTEiniTios or rnr Woklo's Moxitasv Gold Ruser'xs 



Source for 1913 1920. and 1929 Federal Rewrre Bulletin, 1933 pp. jeS-371 fig. 
urts beiRg for the end of December, for 1937, Federal Re^erre Bulletin, 1937, p. 1262. 
fifniro betns for the end of September 

• Figures for the holdings of the Bnti-sh Exchange Equalisation Account are not included: 
on March 31. I9J7 the first official announcement made reported these holdings to be 
$943tinoiMa {Footnaif tonlinueJ at bottom of nrxt p<t^t ) 
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it becomes necessary to examine more fully the process ol 
international adjustment under paper currency conditions 
with a view to determining whether those conditions render 
the necessary adjustment smoother or more difficult, whether 
they introduce serious new sources of disequilibrium, and 
whether they are more consistent with monetary policies 
designed to preserve internal equilibrium. 

INDEPENDENT PAPER CURRENCIES IN RELATION 
TO INTERNATIONAL MONETARY PROBLEMS 

(a) Adjustment under Paper Currencies. — The conspicuous 
feature of paper currency systems, from the international point 
of view, is freedom of the exchange rates to move. Changes 
in a country’s international transactions {e.g , a loan) force a 
variation in exchange rates sufficient to maintain equality in 
the balance of payments. If fluctuations in the exchange 
rate are moderate, then as under the gold standard, short-term 
capital may move as an adjustment item in a direction oppo- 
site to that of the disturbing element (e.g , long-term capital). 
Unless the exchanges are deliberately stabilised, however, such 
movements are likely to be of smaller volume because of the 
greater exchange risk. Therefore, a larger movement of the 
exchange rates will be required to establish equilibrium in 
the balance of payments than would (or could) occur under 
the gold standard. 

If a country’s outward payments for some reason increase, 
the international value of its currency will fall, depressing , 
imports and stimulating exports. The essential result of an 
initial disturbance is the same in both the gold standard and 
the paper currency case : the flexible items in the balance of 
payments (principally goods and services) must bear the bur- 
den of long-run adjustment. 

Without some rediitnbunon of ihe predous metal, the reestablishment of a 
gold standard would be impossible for many nations Possibly international 
loans, combined with a downward revaluation of currendes with an artilidaJly 
high parity (notably those of Germany and Italy), could achieve the desired 
result No general restoration of the gold standard can hope to succeed unJe* 
»hM problem IS fini solved 
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\Vith fixed exchanges, the country who^c balance of pay- 
ments has improved must permit a rise in incomes, or the 
country whose balance of pa>nicnts has worsened must con- 
tract incomes, or each of titese developments must take place. 
If neither of these things happens, then (except in the case of a 
very short-lived disturbance) no adjustment can result. Gold 
will flow from one country to the other as long as the change 
calling for adjustment remains in force. Ultimately the gold 
standard will have to be abandoned, just as any institution 
which fails to permit response to change must eventually 
disappear. 

The system of flc-xiblc exchanges, which frequently if not 
usually sujiplants the gold standaid m times of rapid change 
and severe stress, performs the same function as a smoothly 
operating fi.xcd-cxclumge system namely, the restoration of 
equilibrium between difTcrent national economics. It docs so, 
however, by a v'ery dilTercnt method. No rise or fall in the 
absolute level of incomes is required. Instead, the necessary 
change in prices and demands is effected by variations in the 
exchange rate. 

Thus in the case of an international loan, the exports of the 
borrowing country will decline, its imports increase. Both 
export and import-competing industries will tend to contract, 
domestic industries to expand, the lattcrdravving mobile factors 
to them from the other lines The general level of incomes and 
of employment remains constant. 

This distinction in the manner of operation of the two cur- 
rency systems is more striking and may be more important 
whete adjustment must be made to a rclativ'c rise in the costs 
of production of a country’s industries. ^Vc saw in Part I, 
Chapter X, that the gold standard requires, in the end, a 
deflation of costs (especially W’ages) if final equilibrium is to be 
attained, a deflation whicli, in view of the rigidity of many 
cost items, may be very' painful and long delayed. With 
paper currencies and free exchanges, a lag in the decline 
of costs in one country relative to those in other countries 
will be reflected in a tendency of imports to increase and of 
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exports to shrink, vv'ith the result that exchange rates will 
go against the high-cost nation. This will in general check 
imports and restore exports. Equilibrium will be attained 
when the rate of exchange brings the two price systems 
into stable relationship with one another. The price of 
its attainment, instead of a deflation of internal costs 
together with an adverse movement of the barter terms of 
trade, will be the latter combined with some realignment as 
between industries. 

The absence of any need for general inflation or deflation 
as part of the adjustment mechamsm is an outstanding charac- 
teristic of paper currencies in their international aspects.* It is 
this feature which has won much of the increasing support 
observable in recent years for managed paper currencies and 
free exchanges. For the process of deflation necessary for ad- 
justment to certain situations under gold standard conditions is 
painful and long drawn out.* Compared with it, fluctuations 
in exchange rates effect the requisite adjustment comparatively 

' Relative inflation, in the sense of an increase in total income, is only neces- 
sary to accomplish adjustment (r g , to a loan transfer) to the extent that there 
is an offsetting movement of short-term credits Such movements, by supporting 
the rate of exchange, prevent it from functioning so fully as a means of producing 
adjustment Thus if the entire supply of exchange furnished by current long- 
term borrowings u wanted by banks in the borrowing country to build up 
foreign balances or to lend abroad on short-term, no change in exchange rates 
will occur New bank deposits equal to the sum borrowed will be created. 
These, when spent, will constitute a net addition to income The situation would 
then be essentially similar to that under gold-standard conditions, requiring a 
further secondary expansion of income to effect adjustment — unless, as would 
doubtless be the case, further borrowings were not matched by an increased 
desire for foreign balances, but led to a drop in the exchanges (See pages 
254-258 ) 

• Notably was this true in the case of the return of Great Britain to an over- 
valued pound in 1925, and in the case of many agricultural countries during 
the depression The high level of costs in the former country compelled a 
more or less continuous deflationary policy by the Bank of England, which 
was to a considerable extent responsible for the large volume of chronic unem- 
ployment in England, even dunng the relatively prosperous years of the late 
•20’s. Agncultural countnes, faced dunng the depression with a rapid decline 
in the prices of their exports, the demand for which was relatively inelastic, 
Slid lA'gf&ird )lem> tin the debit side nf Jjjeir balances of payments (eji, 
interest on former borrowings), lost gold heavily According to the theory 
of the gold standard, this should have deflated incomes and pnees sufRciently 
to reestablish equilibrium in their balances of payments The required adjust- 
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rapidly and with less general internal disturbance. It is not 
to be denied, however, that such fluctuations themselves entail 
price changes (especially in the export and import categories). 
These arc, indeed, inevitable and uncomfortable. Accommo- 
dation to change is always disturbing. The question at issue 
is merely under what monetary conditions the consequences 
arc likely to be least unpleasant, and on this score the ad- 
vantage seems to lie with paper currencies and free ex- 
changes rather than with gold and fixed exchanges WTicthcr 
free exchanges involve additional disadvantages which more 
than offset this primary advantage will be considered pres- 
ently. 

(b) Fluctuations in Exchange Rates. — (i) General Considera- 
tions. A common charge levied by supporters of the gold 
standard against the establishment of a world of paper cur- 
rencies is that fluctuations in exchange rates w’ould be so fre- 
quent and so large as to be themselves a source of disturbance, 
uncertainty, and disequilibrium. Without going into this 
question fully at this point, we may indicate that violently 
fluctuating exchange rates, of the sort implied m this charge, 
arc accompaniments of equally unsettled economic conditions, 
such as immediately followed the World War. During that 
period, not only were mov'cments of exchange rates frequent 
and of large dimensions, but they were also — partly because 
of widespread speculation — self-inflammatory or disequili- 
brating rather than stabilising in nature. But in view of the 
immense budgetary difficulties of those years, which were a 
direct consequence of the War and which made all semblance 
of currency stability impossible in many countries, the results 
were not surprising. To base our criticisms of managed paper 
currencies upon evidence drawn from a period when effective 
control was impossible, as many appear to do, is obviously 
grossly unfair. 

In the face of the severe troubles of recent years, which 

m*nt was lo hanh, however, that these coontnes without exception preferred 
to abandon the gold standard and to introduce, as well, exchange control to 
prevent the full impact of exchange depreciation from being felt 
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wrecked the gold standard, countries with paper currencies 
have fared relatively well, and while fluctuations in rates 
of exchange have naturally been much greater than would 
be possible under the gold standard, they have been neither 
violent nor seriously disequilibrating. With three or four 
notable exceptions, explainable in terms of threatened de- 
valuation or political uncertainty, the movements of sterling 
exchange against the currencies of the continental gold bloc 
were confined, during 1935 and 1936, within a range of close 
to 10 per cent. The rates of exchange between the currencies 
of the sterling (paper) bloc have been remarkably steady. 
Under reasonably stable conditions, exchange rate movements 
may be expected to be of an equilibrating nature, correcting 
existing maladjustments in a manner more rapid and probably 
less disturbing to the economy as a whole than the process of 
income and price changes that must take place under the gold 
standard. 

(li) The Operation of Exchange Stabilisation Funds. The 
assumption, implicit in many criticisms of a system of free 
exchanges, that exchange rates would be at the mercy of every 
slightest disturbing breeze, overlooks the recent development 
of exchange stabilisation funds, which have been and will 
undoubtedly continue to be used to prevent such temporary 
and therefore undeniably disturbing movements. Stabilisa- 
tion funds are now employed by Great Britain, France, the 
United States, Switzerland, the Netherlands, and many other 
countries Essentially they are exactly what their name im- 
plies — resources put at the command of governments or 
central banks to be employed in ironing out transient fluctua- 
tions in exchange rates, m particular those resulting from 
movements of short-term capital. It is not intended, and it 
would be impossibly costly if it were the purpose, to employ 
the funds to prevent movements in exchange rates which 
are necessary to effect lasting adjustment to international 
change. 

In describing the operation of exchange stabilisation funds, 
a distinction must be drawn betsveen what Kindlebcrger has 
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called the credit and the gold type.* The Eschangc Equalisa- 
tion Account of Great Britain is the only true representative of 
the former, while the stabilisation funds of the United Stales, 
France, Switzerland, and other countries arc of the gold type. 
Since it offers the greatest interest for the future, we may 
concentrate our attention upon the credit type in use in Great 
Britain. 

When the international value of sterling is rising under the 
pressure of an inward movement of short-term capital, the 
Exchange Equalisation Account sells Treasury bills (a pre- 
determined amount of which are in its possession) * to com- 
mercial banks or to the money market generally and acquires 
sterling balances. This sterling is then used to purchase 
foreign e.xchange and gold. In effect, Treasury bills arc 
exchanged for foreign assets. Thus the inflow of foreign funds 
\s offset by the current acquisition of foreign balances or gold, 
which can be sold against a later withdrawal of the foreign- 
owned sterling balances. In this manner both the money 
market and the exchange rates arc protected from fortuitous 
influence on the part of short-term capital movements, which 
arc simply canceled as they flo^v into or out of the country'. 
Indeed, although the original purpose of the British fund w’as 
to stabilise sterling c.\change rates, when it became apparent 
that oficrations to this end also automatically scr\ cd to insulate 
the London money market from the effects of short-term capi- 
tal movements, money-market stabilisation also became a 
direct objective of the use of the fund. 

' C. P Kindlcbcrjccr, Inlnnattona! Short^Trrm Capital Moirfnrnts, Chapter XIII 
Tot an rxcrilfnl accounl of stabilnation funds and iVicir operation, the reader 
u referred to this source For a more elaborate discussion of the history and 
principles of the British fund, sec N I Hall, Thr Fxchan^f Fijvaliialion A.ctunt, 
.Macmillan &. Co , London, 1935 

'The British Erchanj^c Equalisation Account was established in (hr spring 
of 1932, being provided at that time with £1S0 millions of Treasury bills which 
it could sett in the London nioney market to acquire sterling funds In the 
budget of 1933, this figure was increcsed to £350 millions The American 
Exchange Stabilisation Fund was set up as a Treasury agency on the occasion 
of the devaluation of the dollar in January, 1934, when 52,000,000,000 of the 
government's profit from devaluation was turned ov er to it for exchange stabilisa- 
tion operations Ortgvnally given a life of two years, the fund has since been 
continued by Presidential proclamation 
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It is with respect to the effects of stabilisation fund opera- 
tions upon the money market that the chief reason for drawing 
a distinction between credit and gold funds is seen. For the 
latter, since their resources consist either of central bank de- 
posits or of gold (which is converted into central bank deposits 
m the course of using the fund), cannot be brought into action 
without affecting the reserve position of commercial banks. 
Thus when the American stabilisation fund is used to support 
a weak foreign currency, say the franc, gold certificates are 
deposited with the Federal Reserve Bank, of New York, and 
checks are drawn against this deposit to purchase franc bal- 
ances. Thereby Federal Reserve funds are put at the disposal 
of the banking system. 

It is this defect of our fund, indeed, which forced the Treas- 
ury to adopt a procedure very similar to that followed by the 
British Exchange Equalisation Account. During 1935 and 
1936, the inflow of gold from abroad was of such magnitude 
that by September of the latter year, excess reserves of member 
banks topped three billion dollars To prevent further gold 
inflows from nullifjdng the effects of the increased reserve 
requirements which were put into effect by the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Treasury m December, 1936, adopted the 
practice of selling go\ ernment securities to commercial banks 
and of using the demand deposits so acquired to buy up the 
inward-moving gold. 

Thus it appears that stabilisation funds of the gold type arc 
of use only in providing specific resources for the purchase and 
sale of foreign currencies with a vie^v of moderating fluctua- 
tions in exchange rates. Since operations of this nature could 
equally well be undertaken by a central bank, the only advan- 
tage of a separate stabilisation fund would appear to arise from 
the secrecy with which it can operate, a secrecy denied to 
central banks because of the necessity of publishing frequent 
reports. 

It is possible only for the credit type of fund to insulate its 
money market from the disturbance of inward movements of 
short-term foreign capital. Such funds can immobilise bal- 
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anccs acquired by foreigners by providing, in the form of 
Treasury bills, assets in which these balances can be invested. 
WTien foreigners wish to withdraw their loans, the foreign 
assets previously acquired by the stabilisation fund can in 
effect be turned over to them in exchange for the Treasury 
bills earlier issued. Gold funds, on the other hand, are help- 
less to prevent an inward movement of short-term foreign 
capital from easing the money market, for they purchase the 
foreign exchange offered with rescr\'c balances When capital 
moves out, foreign assets arc sold against reserve balances and 
the money market is tightened. 

As we have already noted, exchange stabilisation funds can 
scarcely be used to prevent movements in exchange rates of 
paper currencies which represent a response to basic changes 
in the balance of payments. To do so would require almost 
unlimited resources. They can, however, case and moderate 
the transition to a new’ level of exchange rates Thus m the 
case of an international movement of long-term capital, the 
borrowing country’s currency will tend to rise against other 
currencies. This rise may be slowed down by the purchase by 
the stabilisation fund of part of the offerings of the lending 
country's currency. Similarly, the stabilisation fund of the 
lending country could moderate the decline in its currency’s 
international value by the sale of foreign assets in Us possession. 

(c) Suppaitd Dangert oj Paper Currencxei — One of the chief 
defects charged against paper currencies is that wathout the 
check provided under the gold standard of a strictly limited 
gold reserve, violent inflation is inevitable. This possibility 
has been amusingly stated by D, H Robertson m the following 
parable: 

It is said that there was once a mine manager in Johannesburg 
who had a glass eye When business called him away he would 
take hrt eye out and leave it in a prominent place , and while the 
master’s eye was on them the workmen continued to work like 
blacks, as indeed they were But one d.ay one of the workmen, 
more daring than the rest, stealthily approached (he all-seeing 
orb and covered it up with an inverted cigarette tin* whereupon 
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he and all his fellows promptly went away and got drunk. Which 

IS a parable of what might happen if all semblance of a gold 

standard were obliterated.' 

While it IS possible that the replacement of gold by paper 
currencies might be conducive to pronounced inflation, there 
are two reasons for believing this view involves exaggeration. 
In the first place, even monetary systems based on gold arc 
nowadays managed currencies, with plenty of slack to permit 
sufficient inflation to engender a disastrous boom, followed by 
depression. The post -War boom of 1919-20 in the United 
States, when the wholesale price level reached a point 150% 
above the 1913 level, occurred while the United States was on 
the gold standard, as did many earlier industrial fluctuations 
in this and in other countries. The period 1922-29 in the 
United States, often characterised (whether justly or unjustly 
IS irrelevant to the present discussion) as an “orgy of credit 
inflation,” was also one during which the gold standard was 
in force. Pa per -currency systems, it appears, are not the only 
ones which permit serious inflation to occur. The limit im- 
posed by gold reserves is apt to be one — particularly in the 
United States, with its immense reserves — which only be- 
comes effective when it is too late. 

The second ground for believing the danger of inflation 
under paper to be exaggerated is that there is just as much 
reason, no more and no less, for desiring effective monetary 
management under paper- as under gold-standard conditions. 
The consequences of poor management arc identical under 
both sets of circumstances. Being equally serious, they are 
equally to be avoided. Therefore it is reasonable to assume 
that the monetary authorities will make just as serious an 
effort at effectiv’c management where the standard is paper as 
where it is gold.* It is easier for a car to skid on wet roads 

‘D 11 Robenson, A/onyi, pp 147-148 

’ Thu argument, il is true, u less valid with respect to backward eountnes, 
where even fairly intelligent monetary management is not to be expected at 
present In those regions, where, as with the “blacks” in Mr Robertsons 
parable, self-restraint u uncommon, the gold standard might provide a needed 
check II paper standards were universally adopted, these eountnes might 
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than on dry; this fact does not increase the carelessness of 
drivers, but rather makes them more conscious of danger.* 
Recent experience with paper currencies in Great Britain. 
Sweden, and other countries indicates that management 
may be equally if not more effective than when the gold 
standard rules, while many of the difficulties of the latter can 
be avoided. Where the goal of management in the interests 
of industrial stability is accepted, as it is in the leading nations 
of the world today, the assumption that the nature of the 
standard will determine adherence to or abandonment of the 
goal and of the rules of appropriate monetary behaviour is 
certainly unwarranted. 

Finally, it remains to point out that in the past, truly violent 
inflations, more serious than cyclical booms, have with few 
exceptions been the consequence of wars. Against the infla- 
tionary forces engendered by a major \var, the gold standard 
or any other currency system yet devised can offer little 
resistance. 

Closely allied to the belief that paper currencies are provoc- 
ative of inflation is the fear that their existence tends to bring 
on currency warfare, by which is meant a competitive depre- 
ciation of the foreign-exchange value of currencies with the 
object of stimulating exports. Such depreciation requires that 
the foreign value of a currency be forced below its internal 
value so that prices within the country are low in terms of 
foreign currencies. Now under conditions of free exchanges, 
this result can be attained if the monetary authorities offer 
additional supplies of domestic currency against foreign cur- 
rencies {eg., dollars against francs). It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that in a world of free exchanges, this procedure involves 

have to learn decent monetary behaviour from experience It is to be doubted, 
however, if even there the gold standard is as effective a restraining influence 
as IS supposed, in view first of the fact that these countnes frequently abandon 
that money base, and second, as Professor Whittlesey has suggested, that 
monetary reform in such countries may be more in the nature of misleading 
advertising for the benefit of foreign investors than anything else (See 
W’hittlesey, C R., Intfrnahonal htonftary Issnei, pp. 165-166 ) 

‘ Approximately 75^1 of both fatal and non*fatal motonng accidents in the 
United States dunng 1937 occurred on dry streets or highways 
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grave risks. For two can play at this game, and the nation 
which buys foreign money may lose heavily on its holdings if 
the other country or countries retaliate, as they are likely to do. 
The very prospect of competition in depreciation, then, tends to 
hold it in check, much as price competition between large 
industrial units is restrained by similar fear of the conse- 
quences. This check does not operate in a world of mixed 
currencies, some on gold and some off, for then the currencies 
of gold-standard countries can be bought with the assurance 
that relatiie to them, the international value of the depreciating 
currency will fall. Moreover, the risk that is present where all 
countries have abandoned the gold standard is much reduced, 
since the purchase of gold-standard currencies amounts to 
investment in an asset which, so long as the connection with 
gold IS maintained, is most unlikely to depreciate seriously in 
terms of paper currencies. Thus a mixed system of currencies 
is most favorable to exchange depreciation, universal paper 
currencies least favorable.^ 

The two chief counts lodged against paper currencies and 
free exchanges have to do with their consequences with respect 
to international trade and investment. Let us first examine 
the relation beuveen fluctuating exchanges and foreign trade. 
It is alleged that if the exchanges are free to vary, movements 
in exchange rates will act as a severe deterrent to international 
trade, greatly reducing its volume and therewith the degree of 
international specialisation. If this were true, standards of 
living would inevitably suffer. The basis for this view is that 
the possibility or probability of exchange-rate fluctuations 
introduces an additional large element of risk in international 
trading which cannot but prove deterrent. An American 
exporter of cotton, for example, may on a certain date quote a 
price to a British importer of £10 for a 500 Ib bale, on the 
basis of a current exchange rate of S5 to the pound. On the 

• Aj Professor Whittlesey points out, undervaluation of a currency can be 
maintained for some time under the gold standard, provided pnees in a country 
are lovr relative to prices abroad and the resultant imports of gold are accrilued. 
The argument of the above paragraph is based on Wlutllesq^'s discussion of the 
point, op at , pp 35-42 
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assumption that the competitive price of cotton in New York 
is lOji a lb., this sterling quotation will yield $50 for each bale, 
an amount equal to what could be realised in the New York 
market. If, however, the cotton is not to be shipped and a bill 
of exchange drasvn until a month later, the American exporter 
stands to Jose if the dollar price of sterling falls in the mean- 
time, or he may gain if it rises. In any event, there is a risk of 
possible loss as well as a chance of gam to be added to the 
ordinary risks of commerce, a risk ^vhlch, if it could not be 
avoided, would in all probability serve to confine international 
trade to the more speculative dealers ^ 

Traders have available, hoivever, a simple means of avoiding 
the possibility of loss (and of gain) from exchange-rate fluctua- 
tions, for it is open to them to hedge by purchases or sales of 
forward exchange. In the foregoing illustration, the Ameri- 
can exporter of cotton will quote a price in sterling based upon 
the existing forward rate for bills of the duration in question, 
say 90 days. If this rate is also $5, the quoted price will be 

> In hii discussion of this point. Professor WhiCtlescjr- {op at , pp 81-85) 
conceives the nsk to depend upon whether the transaction is earned out on 
a cash or credit basis In his view, no exchange nsk exists in the case of a cash 
transaction, it is only present when payment is deferred This would be 
true only if, in terms of the illustration given, the bill were always drawn at 
the same time that the price is quoted. In that es ent, whether the pnee were 
quoted in £ or in 5, the Amencan exporter would bear no risk, since he would 
dispose of his bill immediately at the current rate of exchange for either sight 
or long bills On any sterling bill (payable in £), the British importer would 
also be subject to no exchange risk, which would appear to be borne by the 
Amencan banker who bought the bill, since he would only acquire a sterling 
balance after the few days it takes to send the bill to London His willingness 
to purchase long as compared with sight bills, however, would depend upon 
the relation betvseen the discount rales in the two markets and the forward 
rate of exchange, and would be reflected in the pnee he offered for long sterling 
bills Thus where the quotation of a pnee and the drawing of a bill are simul- 
taneous, the exchange market allows for the nsk in the spot rate for long bills. 

Had the arrangement been that the Bntish importer was to pay by purchasing 
a dollar draft, he would naturally not do so until the arrival of the goods 
Hence in this situation he would be subject to a nsk of a nse m the sterling 
pace of dollars, exactly parallel to the nsk borne by the Amencan exponer 
m the text above Thus u appears that so far as exchange" nsks (uncertainty 
as to the pnee one will get for foreign currency) are borne by traders, whether 
the iransacuon is for cash or on time is irrelevant — what is important is the 
possibifity of exchange fluctuation between the Uoie the contract u entered 
upon and the exchange is sold or bought 
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the same, £10 a bale. If forward sterling is at a premium 
(above $5), he will quote a slightly lower price; the opposite 
will be true if forward sterling is at a discount. Having made 
his price for a shipment of cotton, to be dispatched say 30 dajs 
latci , he will then enter into a contract with a foreign-exchange 
dealer to deliver at that time the specified quantity of 90-day 
sterling, at the existing forward rate of $5. When the 30 days 
are up, he simply turns over to the dealer his bill on the Briiisli 
importer and is paid at the agreed rate. Thus the trader 
avoids all risk from exchange fluctuations, transferring it to a 
dealer who specialises in such matters and who by matching 
purchases with sales, reduces his possible risks to a minimum. 
The leading money markets at present quote forward rates on 
all the more important currencies, thus providing for the bulk 
of world trade tltc means of hedging against movements in the 
exchanges. In those countries upon which no forward quota- 
tions are available, they could be provided at relatively small 
expense by the central banks. 

We may now turn to a consideration of the relation of fluc- 
tuating exchanges to foreign investment.* The opinion is 
widespread that stable exchanges and in particular the gold 
standard arc essential to free international movements of 
capital This view is based upon the conviction that varia- 
tions in exchange rates, by introducing an additional possi- 
bility of loss on both interest and principal of international 
loans, will seriously deter lenders from advancing funds to 
foreigners Less emphasised is the prospect that fluctuating 
exchanges may also increase the difficulties of transfer for the 
borrowing nation, thereby reducing the incentive to borrow. 
Both these aspects must be considered 

With free exchanges the external value of the currency of 
either borrow'cr or lender may appreciate or depreciate in 
terms of the currencies of other countries. For a complete 

'The di^cuvion in ihe following paragraphi n ba?ed principally upon lhat 
of Professor Whittlesey, which is the most thorough and up lo-datc available, 
to my knowledge His analysis is naturally fuller and more detailed, and should 
be consulted by the interested reader See hiJ InlertutUatiat Menttary Istuti, 
Chapter VII. 
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analysis of the problem of international investment under a 
regime of paper currencies, there are these four possibilities 
which must be taken into account. Let us begin with varia- 
tions in the international value of the lending country’s cur- 
rency. This approach is in accord with actual practice, since 
most international loans are made payable in the lender’s 
money. Where this is true, it is clear that fluctuations in the 
external value of the lender’s currency, whether upward or 
downward, will be of no more moment to the lender than in 
the case of a loan to a domestic borrower, since in cither event 
he is assured of payment of interest and repayment of principal 
in the same monetary unit. 

The borrowing country, on the other hand, which must meet 
the service on its debt in the long run by the sale of its exports, 
will find this more difficult if the lender’s currency appreciates, 
less difficult if it depreciates relative to other currencies, in- 
cluding the debtor’s. For a rise in the external value of the 
lender’s currency increases the cost of acquiring it, and this 
increases proportionately the burden (m terms of its own 
money) of the borrower’s debt service, without at the same 
time increasing to a like degree the value of its exports. This 
is true because the debt requirements are stated in the cred- 
itor’s money, which is assumed to have appreciated relative 
to other currencies, w'hile ordinarily the debtor’s exports are 
sold in world markets. So far as the creditor is a buyer of these 
goods, its demand for them will tend to expand, the degree of 
this expansion depending upon the elasticity of demand, the 
elasticity of competing supplies in the creditor country, and 
the trend of total income in that country. (Since appreciation 
in the foreign value of the creditor’s currency is likely to be- 
token deflation, the movement of its total income is apt to be 
unfavorable to an expansion of imports.) There is no a priori 
reason, however, to expect purchases from the debtor by the 
creditor to rise or imports from the creditor to the debtor to 
fall sufficiently to counterbalance entirely the increase in the 
debt charges, though some partial compensation may come 
'from this source. The debtor country, therefore, will be 
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faced with an adverse change in its balance of payments, which 
will tend to cause a depreciation of its currency its a lis those 
of all other countries. Similar reasoning leads to the con- 
clusion that a depreciation of the currency of the lender will 
tend to bring about an appreciation in the exchange value of 
the borrower’s monetary unit. 

Unless, however, it is assumed that very considerable varia- 
tions in exchange rates (particularly of creditor countries) arc 
to be expected, the secondary or induced appreciation or 
depreciation of the currency of a debtor country is unlikely 
to be of a serious magnitude. For the change in the cost of the 
debt service is a change in only a part of all the debit items in 
its balance of payments, -while the ensuing aheration in the 
external value of its currency is general, affecting all items on 
both sides of the balance (including, of course, the service of 
debt itself). Hence a given percentage change in the ex- 
change rates on the creditor country would be provocative of 
a much smaller percentage change in the external value of the 
debtor’s currency, the degree of its smallness or largeness de- 
pending on the relative importance of the debt payments. 
Except in times of extraordinary disturbance, therefore, in- 
duced variations in the exchange value of a debtor’s cur- 
rency should not prove serious, since the initial fluctuations 
in the exchange rates on the lending country are unlikely to be 
large, while the debt service is only a fraction of the total sums 
owed by the debtor Moreover, these fluctuations produce 
some compensating effects on the borrower’s imports and 
exports. 

Consider now the effects on the borrower’s position of 
changes in the external value of its own currency. Still assum- 
ing the debt is expressed in the lender’s money, exchange de- 
preciation in the debtor country will increase the cost, in terms 
of its own currency, of the debt service. At the same time, 
however, since the rate of exchange on all other currencies has 
Tiscu, the dow-esde. prices of both imports and exports will rise.* 

•As we have seen, there wiU be certain exceptions to this rule, see pp. 
270*272 
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With relatively elastic demands, the usual case, the total 
value of imports into the debtor nation uill decline, the 
total value of its exports increase. In this ^vay the foreign 
exchange necessary to meet the payments on the debt will be 
provided. 

By a similar but opposite process, adjustment would be 
made to an appreciation of the borrower’s currency. This, 
however, is apt to be of much less practical significance, for 
appreciation of its currency on the exchanges, by retarding 
exports and stimulating imports, will have a net deflationary 
influence, which is almost certain, in these days of managed 
currencies and popular opposition to deflation, to be counter- 
acted by internal monetary expansion. 

From the strictly economic point of vie^v, if variations in the 
external value of the borrou'er’s money do not increase its 
difficulties in meeting its debt payanents and thus raise the 
likelihood of default, then with the debt expressed m its own 
currency, freedom of the exchanges should give the lending 
country no concern The sv illingness of lenders to lend should 
be in no way affected. It must be recognized, howet'er, that 
a thorough understanding of the relationship of free exchanges 
to foreign lending is not widespread. Here, as in other fields, 
the purely economic consequences of a given set of facts, the 
only ones which are logically relevant, may not govern the 
actions of men who are not completely rational Instead, 
prejudice or misunderstanding may determine their convic- 
tions and their acts. The influence of deep-rooted though 
unreasonable beliefs is of particular importance tvhere, as in 
the case of foreign lending, confidence is at stake. If potential 
lenders are suspicious of paper currencies but strongly predis- 
posed in favor of the gold standard, then even though their 
suspicions may be based entirely on evidence from periods 
of abnormal disturbance and their confidence in the gold 
standard on a failure Jo recognize ibe drastically changed 
and unfavorable conditions under which it must operate 
in the future, nonetheless their irrational prejudice ivill be 
decisive with respect to their willingness to lend to countries 
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not on the gold standard.^ As one writer has expressed the 
matter : 

Bankers are notoriously conservative, and they are reluctant to 
change their view regarding the necessity of having a gold 
standard If they have convinced themselves that the gold 
standard is essential to foreign lending, then so long as this con- 
viction prevails, the gold standard ts essential, whether there is 
any other reason for its being necessary or not. But at a time 
such as the years 1931-36, when a half-dozen factors existed 
that would make capitalists unwilling to lend abroad, one 
obstacle more or less made very little difference. The per- 
manence of this barrier to foreign investment may well be doubted 
The present attitude of British and Scandinavian bankers and 
businessmen indicates that even bankers can change their view? 
and become enthusiastic for a nongold currency. When business 
leaders in Sweden were asked whether they desired any change 
in Sweden’s managed currency policy, all answered in the nega- 
tive and indicated their reliance upon the Bank of Sweden to 
prevent any decline in the general price level * 

One further word. In all the foregoing discussions it has 
been tacitly assumed that free exchanges mean fluctuating 
exchanges. The possibility that with a universal system of 
paper currencies day-to-day variations in exchange rates 
would be little if any greater than under the gold standard, 
with infrequent and gradual changes taking place in the rela- 
tive values of different currencies as major sources of malad- 
justment arose and had to be worked out, is a prospect which 
has frequently been overlooked. That this might in fact be 
the actual result of such a system is, however, a strong likeli- 
hood. Recent experience on the part of the sterling bloc is 
significant on this score Of course, given a major upheaval 
such as the recent depression, exchange fluctuations would be 

> Most of the opposition to paper currencies appean to rest upon evidence 
drawn from periods such as those immediately following the War, when fluctua- 
tions in exchange rates were frequent and extreme, while familiarity with the 
gold standard bred from habit, together with a naive view of the simplicity 
and automatic nature of its operation, is probably the chief reason for its popu 
larity On this point, see Whittlesey, op cit , Chapter II and pp 162-166. 

'Whittlesey, op at., pp 163-164 (The last sentence is a footnote in the 
onginal ) 
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bound to be more serious. It may ucll be asked, ho\\e\er, if 
such fluctuations \\ould not be more endurable than a recur- 
rent collapse of the gold standard (under modern conditions 
essentially a fair-\seather standard), this collapse being pre- 
ceded and accompanied by a resort to commercial policies of 
extreme protectionism and economic isolation. 

THE PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 

In judging of both the ideal and the probable international 
monctaiy' relations of the future, it is useful to consider the 
choice as falling someuhere along a ccale bounded by tuo 
extremes. At one end of the scale w ould be the “automatic” 
gold standard, in uhich no control whatever would be e.xcr- 
cised, gold movements responding to changes in the balance of 
pa^Tnents, those gold mo^'ements in turn leading to propor- 
tional changes in the volume of credit. At the other extreme 
would be an equallj “automatic” paper standard, (he volume 
of currency and credit within each country \arying not in 
accordance with any predetermined policy but following 
instead the fluctuating demands of business Under such a 
system, variations in exchange rates, presumably frequent and 
probably considerable, would “adjust” the various national 
economics to one another. The one extreme would thus 
imply in the largest possible degree adjustment of the internal 
economy (through income and price changes) to changes in 
the balance of payments, w hile the other extreme would adjust 
balances of payxnents to changes in the s anovis related econ- 
omies, internal readjustments being of a much more limited 
character. 

It goes without saying that neither of these two extremes 
would be acceptable. The absence in each of any internal 
monetary control would be rejected by all nations, while fre- 
quent movemcnis of exchange rates are desired by no one. 
The essential problem in the field of international monetary 
relations is to reconcile so far as possible autonomy of domestic 
credit policy with reasonable stability of the exchanges. 
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Starting at the gold standard or fixed exchanges end of the 
scale, it is certain that any reorganisation of the gold standard 
to be acceptable must permit the retention of central banks 
and of their usual instruments of internal credit control, in- 
cluding the use of these instruments as a device for offsetting 
the effects on the reserv'es and deposits of commercial banks 
of inward and outivard mov'cments of gold and short-term 
credits,* Moreover, it is probable that the purchase of gold 
inflows with the proceeds of the sales in the open market of 
newly-issued Treasury bills, and the sale of gold holdings so 
acquired against outstanding Treasury bills, must also be in- 
cluded as a requirement of a reestablished gold standard. 
This practice was fallowed by the United States Treasury from 
December, 1936, until August, 1937; it comprises as well 
part of the operations of the British Exchange Equalisation 
Account, It is a means supplementary to open-market 
operations of the central bank of sterilising gold movement 
produced by sudden shifts of short-term capital, and permit 
conservation of the open-market resources of the central ban! 
for the more appropriate task of controlling the internal cre^ 
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the provisions for gold sterilisation, by increasing the auton- 
omy of national monetary systems, also enhances the pos- 
sibility — in the absence of close international collaboration — 
of a disparate movement of costs and pnees in different coun- 
tries. Although each national monetary authority would 
certainly attempt to avoid severe inflation or deflation, it is at 
least doubtful whether central bankers yet possess the knowl- 
edge or technique requisite to stabilise the economy against 
serious industrial fluctuations. Failure of monetary policy 
in any single important country to check a boom or to prevent 
depression must then inevitably subject other economies to 
inflationary or deflationary pressure. Continued adherence 
on their part to measures of credit control felt to be best suited 
to domestic needs might lead to movements of gold too large, 
if inward, to be handled by the available technique of sterilisa- 
tion, or if outward, to permit continued adherence to the gold 
standard. Also to be reckoned with is the prospect of varia- 
tions in national commercial policy ^vhich, as we have already 
^een, may greatly increase the difficulties of international ad- 
aC'jstmcnt. 

in*' It should be apparent that the very nature of the compro- 
‘!y*nise attempted, in the foregoing qualifications of the gold 
:^r.tandard (betivcen national autonomy with respect to credit 
-^policy and the basic principles of the gold standard) is funda- 
n mentally inconsistent. For national autonomy means indc- 
r pendence from outside influences, while if the gold standard 
means anything, it is that fixed exchange rates arc purchased 
by the prompt response of any given country to conditions in 
the outside world. It is highly probable if not entirely certain 
that the restoration of an international gold standard on such 
lines as those suggested, even were gold parities so skillfully 
chosen as to avoid the over- or undervaluation of any single 
currency, ‘ would lead to the accumulation of numerous sources 
of maladjustment which on the first occasion of marked strain 

* In view of the dbcmsion In Part I, Chapter XI, over- or undervaluation 
mast be regarded ar relative to the equilibnum rate of exchange, and not as 
deviations from purchasing power par. 
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would forfc a wide<;pread collapse of ihe international mone- 
tary s>’stcm. 

This opinion is shared by many, if not most, of the leading 
monetary’ authorities, and has led them to ad\x>cate flexible or 
tentatis e stabilisation on gold, in a manner not dissimilar to 
the solution embodied in the “gentlemen’s agreement” be- 
tween Great Britain, the United States, and France, That is 
instead of decreeing once and for all (?) a fixed price of gold, 
each nation (dV some at least of the more important nations) 
would agree to maintain a price fixed within certain limits. 
This gold price w ould be varied only wdihin those limits, and 
then only after consultation w ith the other parties to the agree- 
ment. Valid reasons for making a change in the gold value of 
a coxmtry’s currency’ might be (1) clear ex’idcnce that it svas 
becoming os’cr- or undervalued to such a degree as othersrisc 
to require internal inflation or deflation as a corrective, or 
(2) the appearance of international movements of capital 
(brought about by a disparity of business conditions between 
countries or by fear arising from political or economic condi- 
tions) so large as to endanger internal monetarj’ control. 
Some such flexible proi’ision, it is felt, would retain for con- 
siderable periods the advantages of fi.\cd e.\changcs while 
permitting the fullest degree of national credit autonomy.* 
Variation in the exchanges, ivith its complex effects upon all 
nations, would be used onb as a last resort 

Having reached a possible solution of the question of an 
international monetary standard by considering what altera- 
tions might be made in the gold standard to reconcile mone- 
tary autonomy with reasonably stable c.\changc rates, let us 
now approach the problem from the point of siew of modifi- 
cations m the paper standard. 

’ Most of thf 5upj>c«cd advantages of fixed exchanges arc, as « r have seen, 
exaggerated. It is possible, however, that the comparatise fixity of excliange 
rstes derivable fro-n tentative stabilisation vpould be sufficienlJy wipoTtant 
as a support to confidence 'o warrant a preference for this sjxtem, as against 
any without anthoTcd eKthanges Perhaps moic important is the faet that 
with the price of gold fixed for relatively long periods, the settlement of inter- 
nansnai bdanets would be both more certain and less complex than under 
a»> curicncy arraneemenu pemurting the exchanges to varv. 
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Starting at the extreme of a \%orId of unmanage<J*or "auto- 
matic” paper standards, internal monetary control may be 
added as a sine qua non of any acceptable system* of paper cur- 
rencies, Internally controlled paper standards without any 
intervention in the exchange markets \vould without doubt also 
be unacceptable, if for no other reason than that no one delib- 
erately wants fluctuating exchange rates. Moreover, as we 
have seen, although under a system of free exchanges adjust- 
ment to international change is effected principally through 
alterations in the balance of payments rather than through 
variations in internal incomes and prices, nonetheless fluctua- 
tions in exchange rates are by no means without serious effects 
on the internal economy. For those fluctuations alter either 
the prices or the demands for exports and imports, or both, and 
thereby influence the relative level of activity, employment, 
and incomes in the various industries ^vithin a country’. 
Again, variations in the exchange rates of a single nation 
affect not itself alone, but also all other countries with which 
it has trading or flnancial relationships. Depreciation of the 
currency of an important nation, in particular, has m the past 
exerted and may be expected in the future to exert a defla- 
tionary pressure on prices in other countries, tending thereby 
to provoke a retaliatory depreciation of their currencies. 
While in a paper-standard world, currency depreciation might 
be less likely as a deliberate policy than in a system of mixed 
paper and gold currencies or than in a system of gold standards 
under severe strain, nonetheless actual depreciation may (or 
will) occur unless all nations not only pursue a common mone- 
tary policy but also e.xecute it in step with one another. Thus 
an approach to the problem from this angle leads to the con- 
clusion that in addition to internal credit autonomy, some 
means of guaranteeing a fair degree of exchange stability must 
also be provided. Just as rigorously fixed exchanges arc in- 
compatible with the desire for independence in the sphere of 
central banking policy, so likewise too great freedom of the 
exchanges is inconsistent with a highly complex and closely 
related w’orld economy. 
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To the management of paper currendes would have to be 
added, therefore, some form of exchange stabilbation. It is 
entirely possible that international cooperation in the use of 
exchange stabilisation funds might furnish, over considerable 
periods of time, a degree of stability in exchange rates sufficient 
to meet the charge of critics that a system of currencies not 
tied to gold would fail to provide the necessary basis for confi- 
dence in international economic affairs. To achieve stability 
of exchange rates over considerable periods and within a rather 
narrow range ould require the use of the exchange stabilisa- 
tion funds for much the same purposes they (together with 
central bank reserves) would perform under a flexible or 
tentative gold -standard plan. Their use could not be con- 
fined simply to offsetting short-term capital movements, but 
would also have to be extended to counteracting other sources 
of international maladjustment (changing demand and supply 
conditions, the effects of divergent national credit or com- 
mercial policies, etc.) until it appeared that only by permit- 
ting exchange rates to be varied could serious internal inflation 
or deflation be prevented. To attempt much less than this 
would probably be to allosv rather frequent movements in 
rates of exchange, which, although they have less serious 
effects on foreign trade and investment than has been widely 
held, nonetheless introduce instability of prices and therewith 
of activity and employment directly in the international in- 
dustries and indirectly in other fields. 

Both effective exchange stabilisation under a paper currency 
regime and flexible stabilisation on a gold base arc very close 
together. Indeed, the only difference between the tsvo is the 
place allocated to gold. In the one it need have no official 
position nor fixed price, though it might be used in the settle- 
ment of international accounts at a price which v’aried only 
occasionally. In the other it ivxjuld have the accepted func- 
tion of an international medium of paymicnt, and its price 
vrould be fixed, perhaps only within, limits atvd with reserva- 
tions, yet for considerable periods of time. The modified 
gold standard would be simpler to operate in that it ssould 
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require less discretionary management of the exchange stabili- 
sation funds than where these are continually used to prevent 
unwanted exchange movements. Exchange rates would 
automatically remain stable. Gold flows would continue as in 
the past, but could and would be offset so far as seemed neces- 
sary to preserve internal monetary stability. When these 
gold movements were in harmony with domestic monetary 
requirements, as in the case of an outflow during a boom or 
vice versa, they could be allowed to go on unchecked, since 
they would then merely reenforce the central bank’s deliberate 
policy. On balance, because it is simpler to operate and 
because it fits in with established habit and prejudice, a gold 
standard with reservations as to fixity seems preferable to 
managed paper currencies plus exchange stabilisation. Prac- 
tically speaking, it is also what we seem to be getting. The 
gold-standard countries of Europe have no inclination to 
abandon all ties with gold, nor is there any strong sentiment 
for such a step in the United States. Great Britain and the 
countries whose currencies are linked to sterling, on the other 
hand, may be expected, barring war or the reappearance of 
serious depression, to return to the gold -standard fold on 
flexible terms after a period of trial stabilisation under the 
“gentlemen’s agreement.” 

It is of course true, as one writer has put it, that a com- 
promise gold standard such as that described here “is an 
attempt to secure the best of two worlds, the fixed exchange 
rates of gold standards and freedom of price level adjustment 
of paper standards.”* The same charge, however, may with 
equal justice be levied against any paper-currency system 
which aims at preventing fluctuations in exchange rates until 
it becomes apparent that these are required (in lieu of internal 
price and income changes) to bring about adjustment. Both 
systems strive, on the one hand to isolate the national economy 
from the shocks of external disturbance, on the other hand, if 
not to avoid necessary adjustment to external change alto- 
gether, at least to make it as painless as possible. In attempt- 

‘ Whittlesey, op ftt , p 211 
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Log to arrive at a resolution of these essentially antagonistic 
aims, the two approaches, from the gold -standard and from 
the paper-currency angle, are forced to compromise in a 
fashion which leaves them not very far apart. 
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AUTARKY, OR NATIONAL SCLF-SUFFICIENCY 

INTRODUCTION 

F or some tucnly years prior to the World War, the 
tarifT barriers of the world, while not actually declining, 
were at least stable. Importers and exporters could 
rely on a continuance of existing conditions and conduct their 
business accordingly As a consequence, in spite of widespread 
protective tariffs, the volume of world trade continued to 
mount about as fast as the volume of production. With the 
inauguration in the United States in 1913 of ihe Underwood 
Tariff, whose rates were notably lower than those of earlier 
schedules, there was even the possibility of a general movement 
toward more unrestricted trade 

All this was changed by the War, which violently disturbed 
all channels of international intercourse. In the first place, 
the outbreak of hostilities annihilated the large volume of trade 
between the belligerents, forcing each side either to do without 
goods formerly secured from the adversary, or to seek new 
sources of supply. Secondly, the tremendous demand Ibr 
munitions and other military necessities stimulated the expan- 
sion or the development of industries devoted to their produc- 
tion. A wholesale reorientation of industry became necessary 
in the belligerent countries, and to a lesser extent in non- 
belligerent countries ns well, to meet the new war demands. 
Finally’, as a consequence of their preoccupation ivith the 
production of military requirements, the nations at war w’crc 
forced to allow many of their export markets to go by default. 
Their exports were supplanted either by the expansion of 
exports on the part of non-belligerent powers and of the 
United States and Japan, or bv the development of domestic 
production in their former markets, 

SOI 
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One might conclude that with the cessation of hostilities, 
everything would revert to the pre-War status. This, how- 
ever, would be to ignore the lasting effects of the nationalistic 
temper born of the conflict and of the industrial developments 
that bad taken place. Military nationalism gave way to 
economic nationalism. This phenomenon was ^ticularly 
conspicuous in the new and therefore excessively sclf-conscious 
states which took the place of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, each of which surrounded itself by a high wall of 
duties. Even the United States, though a latc-comer in the 
War and therefore relatively little affected, shared the pre- 
vailing nationalistic spirit and, in the Tariff Act of 1922, joined 
the procession toward higher protection. Industries pro- 
ducing war-time essentials everywhere received” especially 
solicitous treatment Again, those industries which had 
sprung up in the newer countries, as in the Argentine and 
Australia, to replace vanished imports clamored for and had 
little difficulty in getting ample protection Reenforcing the 
effects of patriotic sentiment and industrial realignment was 
the disruption wrought by the extreme mstability-of many 
cufrcncies in the immediate post-War years. Thus the early 
twenties saw tariff barriers rising to new heights, in company 
^with the appearance of more directly restrictive devices such 
as import quotas, export prohibitions, and exchange restric- 
^tions. 

There ensued, roughly between 1922 and 1925, a gradual 
return to normality, characterised by the gradual stabilisation 
of currencies and by the disappearance of the more violent 
forms of interference with trade. Few if any of the high 
post-War duties were reduced, however. By 1927 it became 
» apparent to many that if prosperity were to be maintained, an 
\umhackling of world tra^ was essential. This opinion was 
Rigorously expressed by the members of the World ^conqmic 
Conference which met at Geneva in that year. Nothing came 
of their pronouncements, unfortunately, since the conferees 
w'cre neither the responsible heads of governments nor the 
representatives of interests sufficiently powerful to bring effee- 
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tivc pressure to bear upon their governments. Therefore the 
prosperous decade of the twenties drew to a close still burdened 
with the unfortunate legacy of a high level of protective duties 
left over from the War and post-War years. 

Early in the depression, in June, 1930, the prospect for world 
trade was seriously worsened as a consequence of the passage 
by the United States Congress of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act, increasing duties on many articles, and of the subsequent 
tariff increases inaugurated by many nations. With the 
intensification of the depression, as we have already seen, the 
situation rapidly became worse. On top of rising tariff bar* 
tiers were piled manifold import quotas and exchange restric- 
tions, accompanied by an increased use of the devices of 
administrative protectionism. 

Perhaps even more important than the actual measures 
adopted was the spirit in which these various steps toward 
greater protectionism were taken, and to which in turn they 
provided support For during the darkest da> s of the depres- 
sion, between 1931 and 1934, the wwld ^ras s^rept by a w’ave 
of isolationist sentiment w'hlch has rarely if ever been exceeded 
in intensity, and ^rhich has only lately shoivn some signs of 
receding moderately. As wc have already seen, beside its 
manifestations, the protectionist measures of prc-\Var days 
seem comparatively mild. This same comparison holds true 
of the atmosphere in which, in the earlier and the later period, 
the concrete measures of policy were carried out. Before the 
lYar, the fundamental desirability of international trade w’as 
rarely, if eser, challenged. Each campaign for higher pro- 
tection ivas u’agcd by some group of special interests on the 
basis of an appeal to one or another of a varied assortment of 
arguments. Under the spell of recent events, however, there 
has been a strong movement tow'ard the goal of national self- 
sufficiency, involv’ing a rciection of the values of international 
.YpcdaJisaiion. Someihmg more seems to be a t stake here than 
the usual case for protection, based as it is on ailments of 
distinedy limhe^pplicability. Supporters of the movement 
feel that modern de%‘e)opmenfs ha^e driven us to the point 
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where salvation is to be achieved by a retreat from niter- 
nationalism and a resort to autarky or national economic 
independence. Thus the eminent British economist, John 
Maynard Keynes, who, at least in 1933, was a convert to the 
cause, expressed his position in the following words : 

But I am not persuaded that the economic advantatjes of the 
international division of labor today are at all comparable with 
what they were I muit not be understood to carry my argu- 
ment beyond a certain point A considerable degree of inter- 
national specialisation is necessary in a rational world in all 
cases where it is dictated by wide differences of climate, natural 
resources, native aptitudes, level of culture and density of popula- 
tion, But over an increasingly wide range of industrial products, 
and perhaps of agricultural products also, I have become doubtful 
whether the economic loss of national self-sufficiency is great 
enough to outweigh the other advantages of gradually bringing 
the product and the consumer wnhm the ambit of the same 
national, economic, and financial organisation Experience ac- 
cumulates to prove that most modern processes of mass pro- 
duction can be performed in most countries and climates with 
almost equal efficiency Moreover, with greater wealth, both 
primary and manufactured products play a smaller relative part 
in the national economy compared with houses personal services, 
and local amenities, which are not equally available for inter- 
national exchange ; with the result that a moderate increase in 
the real cost of primary and manufactured products consequent 
on greater national self-sufficiency may cease to he of serious 
consequence when weighed in the balance against advantages ol 
a different kind National self-sufficiency, in short, tho it costs 
something, may be becoming a luxury which we can afford, if 
we happen to want it * 

And Mr. Keynes did want it, even though his desire was 
accompanied by some misgivings. 

In view of the fact that the arguments on which advocates of 
economic nationalism rest their case appear somewhat differ- 
ent from, and broader than, the common protectionist argu- 
ments, it seems worth while to devote some space to a separate 

•John Maynard Keynes, “National Self-Sufficiency’’ Reprinted from th^ 
Summer, 1933, Tale Rftnrw, copynghl Yale University Presi, by permUJion of 
the Editors 
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consideration of thU subject. Such a study may also throw 
some light on the reasons why countries like Germany and 
Italy have not only introduced a whole host of measures 
restricting international commerce, but also have attempted 
to force, through subsidies and otherwise, the development of 
industries capable of producing substitutes for essential im- 
ports. ^Vc shall consider the reasons advanced in support of 
national self-sufficiency, the causes which explain its recent 
appearance, some of the difficulties with w’hich a nation 
attempting to become self-sufficient is confronted, and the 
possible alternatives to such a policy. Let us begin with the 
rationale of the movement. 


THE RATIONALE OF NATIONAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

There arc four main reasons why national economic inde- 
pendence or self-sufficiency is felt to be desirable. Tivo of 
these arc related to ihtdangcr of W’ar. In the first place, those 
who regard war as incviiablc reason that the best way to 
ensure success in the struggle is to become as independent as 
possible of outside sources of supplies. That nation is strong- 
est, it is held, which can produce wuhin its ow'n borders not 
only its o\%n munitions and armaments but also all those neces- 
sities of life which the civilian population as well as the armyj 
must have if a long struggle is to be endured. Advocates of* 
this position, though fhc)’ may realise the Cost of cany'ing out 
a program of self-sufficiency, count it as unimportant in com- 
parison ssith the attainment of the more s'ital goal of national 
power. The economic well-being of the people is a secondary 
consideration; it is important only so far as it enhances the 
nation’s strcngtli. 

This argument has carried the most w’cight and been pro- 
ductive of the most striking results in Germany. In that 
lountry a combination of high protective duties, import 
quotas, and exchange control has limited imports drastically, 
the bulk of those remaining consisting of raw materials es- 
sential to the furtherance of the government’s armament pro- 
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gram. Exclusion of foreign products has been accompanied 
by, practically war-time economy in the use of domestic re- 
sources. 

Thus, on November 24 th, 1936, an instruction was issued that 
potatoes were to be pared as finely as possible and the parings 
were to be exchanged for firewood Ten days later, the Hitler 
Youth were instructed to devote two days to collecting beech- 
nuts, from which a good table oil can be extracted. In January, 
an order was issued to organise the collection of food scraps, rags, 
scrap metal, skins, bones, etc. Many orders might be cited 
concerning economy in the use of scarce materials and the 
admixture of substitute materials Thus from September 16th, 
men’s clothing and uniforms were to contain 15% to 25% of 
artificial or regenerated wool, together with a certain percentage 
of local wool On September 29th, it was ordered that, for the 
last quarter of 1936, cheese, with the exception of some special 
kinds, was not to contain more than 20% of cream In October, 
the use of copper, zinc, nickel, lead and their alloys was forbidden 
for most building uses On November 2nd, it was ordered that 
textile fabrics destined for the public service must contain up to 
50% of artificial fibre. On January 1st, 1937, restaurant-keepers 
were instructed to replace lettuce and tomatoes by parsley, 
cucumben and sugar beet in the decoration of dishes. On the 
following day, shop-keepers were forbidden to advertise butter, 
margarine and lard, but ordered to reserve their advertisement 
for products such as sugar, marmalade, fish, potatoes, etc,, the 
consumption of which is in the national interest ‘ 

Again, by a whole series of measures directed at the reorgan- 
ization of agricultural production, Germany increased the 
proportion of foodstuffs locally produced from 65% in 1927 
to 84% in 1936. Under the Four-year Plan RM 1,000 million 
is to be spent to increase the area of cultivated land by 

I, 200,000 hectares and to drain and irrigate land already 
under cultivation. * 

Italy has also made vigorous efforts to become self-sufficient, 
in particular thro^h land reclamation, the production of 
low-grade coal and coal substitutes, and the development of 
' World Eeorumu Suroty, t936-37, p 150 (League of Nations Publications. 

II. Economic and Financial, 1937. II A 13) 

’ Data from World Ccenomic Survey, 1936-37, pp. 151-152 
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petroleum resources. According to Mussolini, complete 
automony with respect to petrol and lubricants will be 
achieved during 1938. Both Italy and Germany have 
pushed ahead rapidly m the production of synthetic rubber, 
whose cost, incidentally, is many times that of the natural 
product. 

The appeal of self-sufficiency, hou-ever, is not limited to 
nations dominated by military ideology. The fear of war 
makes economic independence seem desirable to many in 
countries where pacifist sentiment is strong. This is notably 
true of the United States, where national isolatfon is urged as 
the most efrcctivc means of avoiding foreign entanglements 
w'hich might lead us into war. Supporters of this viewpoint 
state their case somewhat along the following lines: At the 
present time a large foreign trade is essential to the prosperity 
of many of our most important industries. In the event of 
another world conflict, as in the War of 1914-1918, the main* 
tcnance of prosperity in our export industries will necessitate 
the extension of large credits to one or another of the bclhgcr* 
ent powers, who will be too preoccupied with the production 
of military necessities to send goods in exchange for our ex- 
ports. Inevitably, because of blockades, interference with 
neutral shipping, ot domination of the leading sea routes, we 
will find ourscK'cs lending support to one side in the conflict. 
Private loans w'ill be succeeded by gosernment loans, and 
government loans by direct participation in military’ opera- 
tions. A “cash-and-carry” policj with respect to exports 
would, it is insisted, soon break down, since the “cash” 
available (foreign deposits in American banks, foreign-owncd 
American securities, and gold) would be adequate for only a 
brief period. When these resources had been exhausted, the 
pressure from export interests and from many other sources 
for permission to extend credit, and later for government 
support for these credits, would — in \icw of the danger of 
industrial stagnation — become irresistible. 

Tlie only alternative to facing this sequence of events, it is 
urged, is to turn toward national self-sufficiency. We must 
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. redirect our national energies into domestic channels, elim- 
'mating from our imports everything that can be produced at 
home and undertaking the production of these articles or sub- 
stitutes for them ourselves, Thts policy could be accompanied 
by the building up, through government-financed purchases, 
of stocks of essential raw materials not available in this country, 
so that imports could be dispensed with when war breaks out. 
With respect to our military establishment, adherence to a 
policy of isolation uould permit us to withdraw from the 
armament race and to frame a program suited to the require- 
ments of national defense.* 

In addition to these two arguments for national self- 
sufficiency based on the danger of war, two others of a more 
definitely economic nature have bulked large in recent years. 
One of these is an old acquaintance, the dangers of specialisa- 
tion, made someivhat more imposing by vigorous restatement 
and by emphasis upon the threat to domestic stability of 
dependence on international trade. One of the leading 
American spokesmen for economic nationalism has stated the 
argument in the following manner : 

The maintenance of society is a problem of social equilibrium 
In the absence of compensanng controls anything that seriously 
affects one clement in the social equation may have repercussions 
everywhere Difficulties arising out of our own international 
policies and out of European troubles pyramided on defects and 
unsound policies in our domestic affairs and caused unnecessary 
troubles here. We should have managed domestic difficulties 
in ways which minimized the impact of world conditions. Inter- 
national troubles were always beyond any possibility of our con- 
trol. Our only defense was to insulate ourselves against them. 
This we failed to do.* 

Since we cannot control external sources of disturbance, let us 
j seek internal stability by withdrawing into ourselves. So 

• For an especialty vigorous and readable statement of the rise for isolalion 
as a means of avoiding war, with a full realization of its implications, the reader 
should consult Quincy Howe, England Expeett Everj Ameruan U> Do Htt Duty 
(Simon & Schuster, New York, 1937) 

* Wallace B Donham, “National Ideals and Intemationaliit Idob,” Harvard 
Butineit Rtttew, Vol 11 (1933), p 389 
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runs this argument, which has had a wide vogue in the United 
States, England, and many other countries. 

Closely related to it is a fourth reason frequently advanced 
in favor of national sclf-sufiiciency by those N\ho belic\e that 
the sqdcty-ofjhe^ future must be a planned order. Since 
planning of economic activity must replace laissez-faire, these 
people argue, and since planning means control, it is obvious 
that an important segment of industrj’ cannot be left subject 
to the uncertainties of international commerce. Exports and 
imports must be reduced to the barest minimum and brought 
under control if the plan is to be made workable. 

Conversely, it may be and has been maintained that the 
pursuit of anything approaching national self-sufiiciency neces- 
sitates planning. A passage by a well-known writer sheds 
considerable light on the relation betw cen these two goals ; 
Economic nationalism is indeed unthmk.able unless il be controlled. 
It must be planned, and planned by the Federal government, 
esen if the degree of seJf-suffici entry planned far is distinctly 
short of that indicated abase (complete isolation) — as will 
undoubtedly be the case. To introduce it in a society of laissez- 
faire is economic suicide. It can onlj l>c undertaken when 
gosernments take power and speculatise profit away from 
business men and bankers \^ast and delicate problems of 
adjustment arc entailed, which cannot lx? left to the clumsy hands 
of high finance. New industries must be set up , old industries 
liquidated; industrial research for substitute commodities en- 
couraged on a large scale; millions of potential unemplo>ed 
steered to new jobs; colossal capital shrinkages adjusted in some 
fashion; such foreign trade as remains, rigidly budgeted by 
central authority. National planning and economic nationalism 
must go together or not at all.* 

Finally, one further argument for autarky which has come 
to prominence in the totalitarian states may be briefly slated. 
Tliis is to the effect that self-stiflicicncy has a super-economic^ 
value of its own; an economically independent nation is^ 
somehow superior to one which depends upon imports from 
abroad. As one vm’ter puts it, “To eat home-grown rhubarb 
* Stu*rt Chue, “Aiitirehv — Ii It the E^nomic Road of the Future?'* 
5<Tifpi/T» Uafaci*/, Vol 94 (19J3), p, 145. 
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has been heM to be more virtuous than the consumption oi 
the foreign lemon.”* 

All of these varied arguments are, of course, reenforced by 
the widespread conviction expressed in the quotation from 
Mr. Keynes, that the benefits of international trade are less 
now than formerly and that the costs of repudiating interna- 
tional interdependence are correspondingly reduced. We 
shall consider the merits of this point later. 

CAUSES OF THE SPREAD OF FCONOMIC NATIONALISM 

The causes for the rapid spread in recent years of sentiment 
favorable to economic nationalism should be rather obvious, 
since they are closely related to the reasons advanced for such 
a policy. Of outstanding importance, of course, is the con- 
stant threat of war. The belief is well-nigh universal that 
another world conflict is unavoidable, that it is merely a ques- 
tion as to when it will break out. We are, indeed, rapidly 
becoming conditioned to regard war somewhere as a per- 
manent state of affairs. Since 1931 two undeclared wars have 
been brought to a conclusion : the Japanese conquest of Man- 
churia and the Italian conquest of Ethiopia. At the moment 
of writing, Japan is carrying on an undeclared and ruthless 
war in China, tvhile for over two years the Loyalist Govern- 
ment of Spain has been fighting the combined forces of Spanish 
reaction and Italian and German Fascism. The aggressive 
foreign policy of the Fascist and quasi-Fascist nations, the 
formation of the “Rome-Berlin axis,” the conflict of interests 
of the “have” and the “have-not” nations, and the world 
armament race, all point strongly toward the probability of a 
major struggle as soon as the vital interests of a leading power 
arc seriously threatened. 

In such an atmosphere, it is hardly surprising to find senti- 
ment in favor of a policy of national isolation appealing to 
many people in a country such as the United States, where the 

* Lionet Robbiru, “Memorandum on the Fundamental Reasons for Increased 
Proteclionisro,” in Tht ImpTtvtmrnI aj CammtTc\a\ /telaliani btlwern PPaliont, Carnegie 
Endowment International Chamber of Commerce, Pans, 1936. 
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economic basis for such a policy is probably more favorable 
than in any other nation. The drive for self-sufficiency in 
Soviet Russia, though traceable originally to a desire to build 
a planned socialist order, has in recent years been strongly 
intensified by tlie ^var danger. A similar result has been pro- 
duced in Great Britain, where both war industries and agricul- 
ture have been the special object of governmental attention. 

Germany and Italy have been impelled by the threat of war 
to seek to become as independent of outside sources of supplies 
as possible. In these countries, however, it can be fairly 
charged that the deliberate dissemination of an authoritarian 
political philosophy, with its worship of the powerful state, is 
chiefly responsible for the direction of national energies toward 
self-sufficiency and military preparedness. Both nations make 
no attempt to conceal their imperialistic ambitions, which are, 
indeed, in large part responsible for the growth of armaments 
and the spirit of nationalism elsewhere. The same holds true 
also of Japan, where, as is well known, the military clique is in 
virtual control of the government. 

It is not solely to the war danger or the warlike spirit, 
however, that the growth of economic nationalism is to be 
attributed. Economic c auses must likewise bear a large share 
of responsibility. Chief among these arc the r^enj difficulties 
of thc.depressipn, in particular the disastrous fall in the prices 
of agricultural products, thc^difficulties experienced by many 
countries regarding their balances of payments, and the re- 
sultant actual or threatened instability of currencies. As wc 
have seen, the price collapse led many agricultural coun- 
tries to raise tariffs and to introduce exchange restrictions, 
while the loss of markets ensuing from such action and from 
the world-wide decline of purchasing power provided various 
other nations {e.g., Austria, Germany, Italy) with the excuse 
for similar steps. The widespread abandonment of the gold 
standard caused France and other countries of the gold bloc 
to resort to higher tariffs and the wholesale use of import 
quotas. Again, the introduction of the gold-purchase policy 
by the United States in the summer of 1933, followed by dc* 
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valuation early in 1934, wa< in the nature of a declaration of 
monetary independence. The effect of all these se paratist 
measures was to increase the isolation of the various national 
economies and to intensify the depression. Nonetheless, 
since each nation was injured by the independent action of 
* others over which it had no control, the movement toward 
restriction simply fortified the position of those who preached 
isolation as the cure for an unstable interdependence. 

Finally, so far as national sclf*sufficiency has been urged as 
the necessary complement of economic planning, responsibility 
must be laid at the door of the growing distrust of laissez-faire, 
which, in turn, is the result of certain important trends ob- 
servable in the modem economy. With the spread of monop- 
oly and imperfect competition, the appearance of strong trade 
unions, the introduction of unemployment insurance, and the 
regulation of public utility rates, the area within which com- 
petitive price adjustments operate to maintain equilibrium in 
the economic system has greatly diminished. At the same 
time, that system has become more complex and intricate, 
making eflcctivc and prompt adjustment more than ever 
necessary. This increased complexity has also made errors 
of judgment by business men, whose decisions determine the 
direction and level of economic activity, both more inevitable 
and more serious in their consequences. Alljhese-dcvelop- 
ments together render the capitalist economy increasingly 
unstable, thereby strengthening the case for planning the 
operation of the economic system. And it cannot be denied 
that a planned society wall have to establish control over its 
foreign trade, even though thb control stop short of complete 
self-sufficiency, 

LIMITATIONS AND DIFFICULTIES OP A POLICY OF 
NATIONAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

Whatever the degree of national self-sufficiency its advocates 
are willing to insist upon,* it is essential to a consideration of 

‘A* a matter of bet, they are usually very indefinite about this Thus 
Dean Donham, in the article cited (p 394), says • “The atsenion is frequently 
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the merits of their case that some account be taken of the limi- 
tations and difficulties of such a policy. Therefore this section 
will be devoted to a brief examination of the chief problems 
confronting a nation bent on the attainment of a high degree 
of economic independence. This task will, of course, be very 
different for an advanced industrial nation and a country with 
a relatively primitive economy. Here our concern will be 
exclusively with the former type. 

A basic limitation on the achievement of national self- 
sufficiency by any modern industrial nation has been firmly 
established by nature. Industrial nations, by the very charac- 
ter and requirements of their economies, are dependent upon 
a m ulti tud ej>fvaried raw materials. Very few of these needed 
supplies are distributed evenly throughout the world, but 
instead are concentrated in certain favored localities. There- 
fore, any country can hope for economic independence only to 
the extent to which it can establish control over sufficient 
sources of the necessary raw materials.^ 

The situation of the Great Powers with respect to the essen- 
tial industrial raw materials is indicated in the chart on 
page 504, reproduced from Dr. Brooks Emeny’s study, The 
Stiaiegy of Raw Materials. This shows, for each state, the 
percentage of domestic consumption provided from domestic 
production and from imports. The data on which the 
chart is based are the averages for the period 1925-29, 
with the exception of Russia, for which, unless otherwise 
noted, 1929-32 averages are used. As far as possible, Dr. 
Emeny has arranged the items “in order of relative im- 
portance in time of war, those to the left of the center being 

made, that mtemaUonal trade js a necessary corollary of jndustnaljsm. T' 
a limited extent of coorse this u true. No one wants to stop tsstnhal foreign 
trade From our own standpoint, as the most self-contained of nations, the 
minimum of imports required to obtain isunUal raw materials is a necessary 
corollary of industnalization, but this can readily be secured m exchange for 
those home products which must be ej^nrted ” (J have jtaJjnrrd certain words 
which surety require detailed interpretation) And Mr Keynes wishes to 
work “towards greater national self-sufficiency and economic isolation . . 
in so far as u can be accomplished without excessive cost “ (Op ett ) 

* We postpone for later consideration the possibility of producing substitutes 
for the natural raw materials 
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f)f outstanding value,” ‘ Although the situation lias in some 
respects changed since the period from which the data were 
derived, notably as regards the produetion of coal and 
petroleum in Italy and of tlic latter product in Germany, the 
chart still gives a substantially accurate picture. 

It becomes abundantly clear that no single power can rely 
upon its own resources for even half of these twenty-two im- 
portant products. The United States and Russia come closest 
to sclf-sufTicicncy, being capable of supplying 80 % or more of 
domestic requirements in the ease of ten and twelve of these 
commodities respectively. Even the United States, however, 
is largely or completely dependent upon imports for its supplies 
of rubber, the four steel alloys (manganese, nickel, chromite, 
.ind tungsten), antimony, tin, and mercury, while Russia must 
secure outside her borders more than half her requirements of 
lead, nitrates, aluminum, rubber, nickel, tungsten, antimony, 
and tin. The five other powers must look abroad for adequate 
provisions of all but a few of these essential raw materials, the 
lack of the most important products (coal to rubber, on the 
chart) being most conspicuous in the ease of Great Britain and 
Germany. 

Clearly, no nation can, under normal peace-time conditions, 
dispense with international trade altogether, but must sup- 
plement her domestic resources with substantial imports. It 
is this fact, together with her intense desire for economic inde- 
pendence, which is to a large extent responsible for Germany’s 
wish to dominate Central and Southeastern Europe. If she 
could accomplish this, she could assure herself of ample sup- 
plies of petroleum from Roumania, aluminum from Hungary, 
and chromite from Yugoslavia, not to mention the foodstuffs 
(chiefly grains, eggs, and meat) which would also become 
available. 

The relative strategic position of the seven Great Powers is 
changed somewhat, but not suhfianiiaby, if to the fTOrma} 
domestic production of each country there is added that 
obtainable from “increased domestic output under (lie stress of 

> 0/>. , p. 20 
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war” and from the production of “colonies and regions of 
control.”^ A second chart, also reproduced from Dr. 
Emeny’s book, shows the potential ^var-time self-sufficiency 
of each of the seven countries with respect to the commodities 
in question by imposing dark areas upon the original import 
bars. This chart does not take into account the possibility of 
the production of substitutes, the piling up of stocks, or of 
secondary recovery {e.g., reclamation of used rubber). War- 
time as opposed to peace-time self-sufficiency thus appears 
possible, with respect to all but a small number of essential 
law materials, for the United States, the British Empire, and 
Russia. The situation of France is much improved by the 
inclusion of colonial and potential war-time production, that 
of Germany, Italy, and Japan is little altered. 

In the picture presented by this chart we see the basic reason 
for the strenuous efforts of Germany and Italy to encourage 
the production of substitute commodities and to limit the use 
of available foreign exchange to the purchase of the most 
essential raw materials. Although reliable data are not avail- 
able, it is known that Germany has gone far with the produc- 
tion of benzol (a gasoline substitute) from coal, of oils from 
nuts, linseed, rapcsced, and other agricultural products, of 
artificial wool from milk, and of synthetic rubber. Glass is 
being used wherever possible in place of metals, as in tubes for 
paste, in cans, and in curtain rods. In addition to benzol, 
alcohol produced from uood is being used as a motor fuel. 
Similar efforts with respect to foodstuffs have rendered Italy 
self-sufficient, Germany nearly so * 

* Emeny, ofi cit , p 171 Dr Emeny assumes as ihe area of control for the 
United States “the larger part of the regions of Latin Amenca, at well as 
Canada ” For other eountnes, apparently only colonies are included. 

•Only recently the following item appeared in Time (January 24, 1938) • 
Because German bakers use 8CX),000,000 eggs a year in making their nch 
pastnes, the Nazi Government v.as delighted to find a substitute by which it 
hopes to save 400,000,000 eggs a year Out of 32 pounds of cheap fish is made 
a pound of extract which is supposed to be an adequate substitute for 160 hens’ 
ejjgs To make this extract palatable to Germans who had more than a bell)'ful 
of Errate (substitutes) dUnng the War, and have been fed up with it again as 
a result of Nazi isolation policies, the Government hit upon an artful device: 
The new Erialj will be called “ Vikmg Eggs ” 
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For a country which wishes to attain at least war-time self- 
sufficiency yet which has inadequate sources of supply of 
strategically necessary raw materials, there are only two alter- 
natives: the production of substitutes, or ...th e p iling up of 
stocks. Either choice, however, is costly, the latter because 
abnormal purchases of the commodities in question force up 
their prices (as in late 1936 and early 1937, when several 
countries were pursuing this policy), the production of sub- 
stitutes because they can rarely be produced as economically 
as the natural articles they replace.* '^Thus, particularly in 
the resort to substitutes, an increasing proportion of the 
nation’s resources must be devoted to preparation for war, a 
diminishing proportion to the satisfaction of the normal wants 
of the population. The inevitable result is a declining stand- 
ard of living, which if serious may result in undernourishment, 
disaffection with the government, and military weakness. 

MERITS OF THE CASE FOR NATIONAL SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY 

A nation which, for political or military reasons, is deter- 
mined to pursue a policy of self-sufficiency, will reckon the 

* Some idea of rbc costs oC the Getman ptogvam of telf-sufficieocy may be 
gamed from the following quotation " The campaign for greater lelfHuinciency 
has exacted burdensome lacnhccs from the German people. To Increase 
agricultural output, subventions have been granted to producers of hemp, 
flax and wool, and prices averaging twice as high as world market levels have 
been guaranteed for soy beans, rapeseed, linseed and other od seeds of domestic 
origin. German consumers have had to bear a tliortage of many fboditufls 
and attendant high prices Although accurate data are lacking, the cost of 
most synthetic industnal materials is far above that of the natural imported 
products and the quality is often Infenor The pnee of synthetic benzine is 
said to be three and a half times the cost of imported gasoline, and the price 
of buna at least six times as high as that of natural rubber. Cloth woven from 
a mixture of cotton and cell wool Is reported to cost 30 to 40 per cent more than 
pure cotton cloth While prices of many of these products may ultimately 
become ‘competitive’ just as those of artiflctal silk and synthetic nitrates, the 
German people must meanwhile thoulder the burden. Moreover, the roanu- 
beture of synthetic matenals has required the investment of an enormous 
amount of capital at a time when capital resources are ihm The benzine 
plants of the Dye Trust and the lignite combine alone arc said to have cost half 
a billion marks To cany out the Four-Year Plan, at least several billion more 
vnll be necessary ” (Forngn Ptliey Rtportt, March IS, 1937, "The German 
Econonuc Dilemma," by John C. deWilde ) 
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outlined in the preceding paragraph as a minor obstacle. 
Strategic considerations will be predominant. Even from the 
point of view of such a country, however, it might be wiser to 
rely more upon the building up of stocks than upon a complete 
reorientation of the entire economy. For then it would be 
possible to maintain a higher standard of living and thus to 
avoid the danger of weakening the productivity and the morale 
of the people in advance of the outbreak of war. The depri* 
vations of a closed economy arc, it should be noted, permanent 
and cumulative, A strain which could perfectly well be borne 
for two, three, or four years may become intolerable if no 
relief is in sight. 

Basically, to the argument that autarky is essential to mili- 
tary cfiic^cy, the economist has no adequate reply. For this 
argument presupposes that the chief objective of the state is 
national power; economic welfare is but a secondary matter. 
The decision as to ends subordinates economic to poYitical 
considerations. 

It is rather difTerent with the argument that avoidance of 
\yar makes imperative a policy of scIf-sufTicicncy. For here, 
even though the goal — the maintenance of neutrality — takes 
precedence over economic welfare, it is possible to indicate 
less costly ways of attaining this objective. Moreover, a strong 
ease can be made against isolation as a means of avoiding war. 

In the first place, it should be noted that only the United- 
States, the British Empire, and Russia arc in a position at all 
favorable to the enforcement of a policy of national sclf- 
sufiiciency. These nations alone possess adequate food and 
raw-material resources or control areas in which they arc to 
be found to permit them to sustain an industrial civilisation at 
a relatively high standard of living. For other countries, such 
as France, Sweden, Switzerland, or the Netherlands, the 
material basis for a policy of isolation is absent ; to avoid war, 
they must find some other approach. 

Although the three powers favored by nature might achieve 
virtual independence of trade with potential belligerents, it is 
imperative to point out that even they could do so only at 
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terrific cost.* If the United States, for example, were to 
attempt to become nationally self-sufficient, a wholesale re- 
direction of our industrial forces would become necessary. 
For although our total exports are normally less than 10% of 
our total domestic production, certain important industries are 
vitally dependent upon the foreign market. The following 
tabic illustrates the degree of this dependence for a number of 
industries : 

Percentage ej Total Prodactian Exported 


Rciuicd copper 67 

Gum rosin 51 

Cotton , . • . 50 

Phosphate rock 50 

Dned fruits 40 

Gum turpentine 39 

Aircraft engines and parts 37 

Leaf tobacco 36 

Lubricating greases 36 

Crude suJphuT . 31 

Tractors , . 30 

Lubricating oil 30 

Canned fruits ... ... 21 

Lard 17 

Radio apparatus ... . . ... 14 

Industrial machinery ... . . . 10 


Source Summary oj United Stater Trade with World, 1035, Department of Com- 
merce, Trade Information Bulletin No 831 The Ggures are for one or the 
other of the years 1933, 1934, or 1935, 

The elimination or drastic reduction of our foreign trade 
could only be brought about, ivithout disaster to industries 
such as these, through the introduction of a large degree of 
deliberate and careful economic planning. Moreover, once 
the new industrial orientation had been effected, it would have 
to be permanent ; a later reversal would be almost impossible. 
Therefore, in addition to the costs of transferring workers, of 
erecting new industrial plants, and of absorbing losses on use- 
less plants, we should have to reckon the permanent cost of a 
lower standard of living involved in producing synthetic rub- 

* This M less true of Russia than of the other two pxwers, since Russia’s 
industnalisation u very recent and has from the beginning been given a national- 
istic onentatioD. Liliewise, for some twenty years, the Russian economy has 
been planned. 
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ber, substitutes for silk, tea, and other products, and in manu- 
facturing numerous commodities for which this country is 
less well-equipped than others. 

If, for the sake of argument, we agree with the isolationists 
that.peace,atany price should be our major objective, and that' 
this is attainable only by cutting ourselves off from inter- 
national intercourse, there is another form of isolation open to 
us. Permit foreign trade to continue on a cash-and-carry 
basis as long as the resources (cash and securities) of buyers 
last. For a short war, these purchases would suffice to main- 
tain our export industries at a high level of activity. When 
they were exhausted, the inevitable slump could be offset by 
policies similar to those followed in the recent depression. By 
means of public works and work relief, the volume of employ- 
ment could be supported, while direct relief to unemployed 
labor and bounties to export industries for output restriction 
(similar to measures "worked out under the A.A.A. program) 
would in part at least compensate those injured by our pacific 
policy. So far as imports w’ere concerned, we might have to 
practise great economy in the use of some products, but most 
of what we needed could be obtained from increased domestic 
production or from areas under our control. And what trade 
with the belligerents continued to exist could be concentrated 
on essentials such as rubber, obtainable elsewhere only in 
insufficient quantities. 

Such a policy of temporary isolation \vould in all probability s 
involve lower immediate costs than one of permanent self- 
sufficiency, while it \vould avoid altogether the long-run 
sacrifices of denying ourselves the benefits of international 
specialisation. 

There are very definite inherent defects, however, in any 
attempt to avoid «'ar by insulating ourselves against its 
economic consequences. In the fint place, national isolation, 
whether temporary or permanent, means turning our bacEsoh 
the rest of the ^vorld, refusing to accept any responsibility as 
a member of the community of nations. To many this will 
appear as both co\vard]y and selfish, inconsistent with our 
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position as a great power. Secondly, there is at least a serious 
possibility that even isolation of the most rigorous sort would 
not keep usjout of svar. Advocates of this policy tacitly assume 
that the primary cause of our entry into the last war was the 
desire to protect the profits of our swollen war trade with the 
Allies. Without examining closely the merits of thb position, 
it may at least be pointed out that indignation over the inva- 
sion of Belgium, the sinking of the Lunlania, and the unre- 
stricted German submarine campaign, together with fear as 
to the consequences of a German victory, were of inestimable 
importance in building up the moral fervor necessary to lead 
us to abandon our policy of neutrality. Is there any reason 
to believe that public opinion might not be similarly stirred 
on another occasion? 

If the next war finds the democracies of France and Britain pitted 
against Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy and militaristic Japan, the 
cry of keeping the world safe for democracy will again make itself 
heard. The American belief in democracy and the hatred of 
fascism in many circles may give rise to a strong demand m favor 
of entering a war on the side of the democratic powers if they 
should be in danger of being overwhelmed by Fascist opponents. 
Should Paris and London be destroyed by bombing planes and 
poison gas, and the civilisation of European democracies be 
threatened by totalitarian states, would it be possible to “quaran- 
tine” American opinion so that it will remain completely “neu- 
tral”?* 

Thb b no place to dbcusa at length the primarily political 
problems of foreign policy; yet we may indicate at least one 
hopeful alternative to isolation for svhich considerable popular 
support exbts Thb b to cooperate with the democratic 
powers in resbtance to aggression, in the form, on our part, of 
support to economic sanctions. If the European democracies, 
through pacts of mutual assbtance and with our economic 
backing, make it clear that any act of aggression will mean 
war, and further, if they combine with thb attitude a willing- 
ness to remedy the more serious grievances of the “have-not” 

> Jtayjnood Ledie Buell, Cftaos or Heeorutruciioii? Foreign Policy PawpUeH 
Jamwry, 1937, p 35 
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powers, the danger of ^var might be indefinitely postponed. 
There is at least a reasonable possibility that the return of the 
'German colonies, the undertaking of certain political and ter- 
ritorial adjustments in Europe, and the advancement of eco- 
nomic assistance to permit currency rehabilitation by Italy and 
Germany might appear more attractive than the uncertainties 
of war. By such measures, a reduction of armaments and a 
return to peaceful international progress might be made feasible 
This alternative is, of course, only a possibility. It may be 
that nothing short of a wholesale surrender to the dictatorships 
will restrain their belligerence. If this be the case, war is 
inevitable, and it is difficult to believe that the United States 
could, under any conditions, long maintain her neutrality. 

We turn now to a consideration of the argument that na- 
tional self-sufficiency is desirable because it will promote 
greater internal stability, or at least permit independent ac- 
tion to combat instability. With respect to this point, little 
need be added to what has already been said in the chapter 
on Protection.* 

So far as disturbances are caused by changes in the relative 
efficiency of industry in different countries, they must be 
recognised iis the price of international progress. Measures 
to moderate the rapidity of change \vould appear to be pref- 
erable to the avoidance of both change and progress. With 
regard to c^'clical disturbances of business activity, the evi- 
dence indicates that those economies that are comparatively 
isolated arc subject to just as serious fluctuations as those that 
are highly interdependent. It may be added that, short of 
complete planning, ample independence of action may be 
provided by a reasonable degree of monetary independence 
along the lines suggested in the preceding chapter. Since 
monetary and fiscal measures are the most hopeful weapons 
sviih svhich to attack the problem of the business cycle, resort 
to complete isolation should be unnecessary. 

If, however, a planned-economy is the only answer to our 
increasingly difficult economic problems, rigorous control of 

*S«pp. 318-321 
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foreign trade, though not complete self-sufficiency, will be 
essential. The ments and d^a^vbacks of planning, however, 
are beyond the scope of our discussion. 

THE FUTURE OF SPECIALISATION AND OF 

international trade 

In the foregoing discussion we have indicated some of the 
difficulties inherent in the pursuit of national self-sufficiency 
and called attention to (he sacrifices involved in rejecting the 
benefits of international specialisation. Nowhere have we as 
yet met the challenge enunciated by Mr. Keynes and others, 
to the effect that these benefits arc diminishing appreciably in 
. magnitude — that, in Mr. Keynes’ words, “national self- 
sufficiency may be becoming a luxury ^vhlch sve can afford.” 

I If this position be correct, then — given a nationalistic world 
— there is every probability that in the future, international 
trade will undergo a significant decline. In order to appraise 
the future of uorld trade, it is essential to consider this chal- 
lenge in some detail. 

Those who accept the foregoing position commonly assert 
I that the spread of modern techniques greatly reduces the need 
for and the advantages of specialisation. This contention 
raises an issue which is fundamental. For if it be true, then 
the very basis of international trade is in the process of being 
destroyed. Quite apart from restrictive measures emanating 
from nationalistic sentiment, we may expect to witness a steady 
shrinkage, at least relative and possibly absolute, in the vol- 
ume of world commerce. 

Consideration of this problem may begin ivith a counter- 
assertion, the truth of which is obvious. Since the benefits oj 
^ international trade rest upon cost diferences, the spread of technical 
knoiwledge will reduce the need for and the advantages of specialisatioit 
only so far as it tends to equalise costs of production eierj/wherC. Un- 
less costs are equalised, the basis for profitable specialisation 
and trade remains. Unless cost differences are reduced, th'* 
benefits of trade arc as great as ever 
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Reflection indidates that the diffusion of modern techniques 
may or may not lead to a complete or partial equalisation of 
costs. As a matter of fact, any one of a number of different 
results may ensue. Let us consider the various alternatives 
in turn. 

One important possibility is a change in the localisation of 
industry. This ^vllI tend to be the outcome when the new 
methods are more suited to the factor equipment and other 
relevant conditions governing the localisation of industry in 
the newer countries than to these underlying conditions in the 
country where the new techniques originated. If this be the 
case, specialisation and trade will continue, though with a new 
source of supplies. Thus the development of modern methods 
of manufacturing textiles originated in England, and this 
country became the great producer of both woollen and cotton 
fabrics. The acquisition of these modern methods by Japan, 
with a supply of the productive factors ivhich appears to be 
even more suited to low-cost production under the new tech- 
nical conditions, is leading to a transfer of at least large por- 
tions of the cotton textile industry to that country. It may be 
that Japan is peculiarly suited, because of her abundant supply 
of cheap labor, to the production of many types of cotton 
fabrics, as ivcll as other commodities for svhich labor cost is a 
large proportion of total cost. In this event, she will doubt- 
less become the chief supplier of these articles. The basis foq, 
international trade, though it has shifted its position geograph- 
ically, still remains. 

On the other hand, it is possible that the techniques orig- 
inally dev'eloped in one locality may be so especially suited to 
the factor equipment, the transport facilities, and the social 
conditions of production of their place of origin that the in- 
dustry or industries which depend upon them may show little 
or no sign of changing their localisation. This seems to be to a 
large extent true of the international banking business devel- 
.oped in London, of the automobile industry of the United 
States, and of the woollen industry of England. Even though 
other countries may possess the requisite technical knowledge, 
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their acquisition of such industries is prevented by the presence 
of adverse economic conditions which govern the application 
of the techniques in question. In this event, costs are not 
equalised, nor docs it appear likely that possession of the 
technical kno\Wc^c win_ permit a ny si gnificant reduction of 
cost differentials. ~~~ 

In indicating that the spread of new techniques to industri- 
ally young countries might result in a movement of certain 
industries to these areas, \vc were concerned only with the 
direct effects of this phenomenon. It is also possible that an 
indirect effect may be to decrease the profitability of develop- 
ing other industries. For instance, the spread of the Industrial 
Revolution to the United States in the nineteenth century 
made it more profitable for us to produce many types of manu- 
factures and relatively less profitable to engage in the produc- 
tion of many agricultural commodities, notably wool, mutton, 
hides, and beef. Similarly, the development of the chemical, 
dye, and electrical equipment industries in Germany in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries offered such 
large possibilities of profit that an increasing proportion of her 
resources were turned into those lines of endeavor, a declining 
proportion into textiles (especially woollen), ceramics, other 
manufactures, and agriculture. Likewise, the rapid progress 
of the cotton textile industry in Japan may make it less rather 
than more profitable to produce automobiles there even 
though some technical advances in the production of auto- 
mobiles have spread to Japan. 

Finally, it must be admitted that the diffusion of-technical 
knowledge may, under certain conditions, bring about a 
parallel diffusion of industry. This will be the outcome when 
tfie particular techniques in question are suited to a fairly 
wide variety of conditions of factor supply.* Some types of 
modem technique appear to be of this widely adaptable 

' All the other consideration! governing the localisation of industry under 
any given stale of industrial technique, such as transport facilities, both inten^ 
and ealemal, and that collection of relevant conditions summed up in the 
phrase "social conditions of production,” must also be taken Into account 
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sort.^ When this is the case, the industries embodying these 
particular techniques will not be concentrated in a relatively 
small area, but will spread into a number of countries, 
where costs of production will differ by less than the costs of, 
international transfer. So far as this diffusion of industry 
does occur, it is of course true that the volume of international 
trade in the particular commodities involved ^viU be reduced. 

Our survey of the various possibilities indicates that the 
mere spread of technical knowledge in itself proves nothing 
with respect to the advantages of specialisation. It may lead 
to a movement of certain industries from one country to 
another, while at the same time making the development of 
other industries in the newer areas unprofitable. It may 
cause no change in the location of industry. Or it may bring 
about a wide diffusion of some types of production. Cor- 
respondingly, cost differences may be increased, altered little 
or not at all, or largely eliminated. Any a prtort generalisation 
as to what will always happen is unwarranted. The outcome 
of the spread of any particular kind of technical knowledge 
depends in each instance upon how well or ill the new methods 
are suited to the factor equipment, the transport facilities, 
and the social conditions of production in the different coun- 
tries concerned. 

Up to this point we have been concerned solely with the 
possible consequences of the spread to industrially young 
countries of techniques developed in the older countries, and 
in particular with the question as to whether this implies a 
likelihood of a considerable diminution in the basis for and 
the volume of international trade. Fears on this score we have 
seen to have a limited foundation. But Jt_has.alsa appeared 
that one important possibility of the spread of technical 


’ Th« cotton fexufe industry has frequently been cited as one which falls 
into this category. To some extent this conclusion may be true Since it 
is based, however, upon the observed spread of this industry into many countries, 
most if not all of which have imposed protective duties on its products, it would 
be necessary to know how lar similanty of basic conditions and how far these 
artificial barriers have been responsible for this development. Only a careful 
companson of costs could provide a latiifactory answer 
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knowledge is the loss by the older countries to the youngcr^of 
certain of their established industries. This fact of i ndus trial 
njigratton has led many people to voice another fear: namely, 
that theolder nations are finished as industrial pow ers, that they 
must reconcile themselves to accepting a position of steadily 
declining importance.* This view is widely held, and deserves 
serious consideration. Is this fear justified, or is it also based 
upon a partial and limited victv of the relevant circumstances? 

As a first line of attack upon this problem, we may apply 
two of the conclusions drai^o from the foregoing argument. 
As ue have seen, some advances in technique have occurred in 
industries which, e\en under the new technical arrangements, 
continue to be better adapted to the underlying conditions of 
factor supply, etc., in the older countries. Just as individuals 
differing in their capacities wall be differently affected by 
industrial change, some favored, some handicapped, so with 
nations. Again, we observed that a probable indirect con- 
sequence of the diffusion of modem technical methods was to 
reduce the profitability of developing certain industries in the 
newer countries at the same time and for the ver>’ reason that 
the development of other industries was becoming more 
profitable. It is to be expected that the latter class of indus- 
tries would expand in the older countries. 

A further consideration bearing upon the fear that such 
nations as England, Germany, and the United States must 
reconcile themselves to industrial decline has to do, not with 
the spread of technical knowledge already acquired, but with 
the continued progress of science and of its industrial appli- 
cations. For even though all established techniques were 
adopted by those nations, like Japan, whose industries are in a 
stage of rapid expansion, further advances and discoveries 
would still continue to be made in the more mature industrial 
regions. No nation has a monopoly of progress and invention, 
as the rccoid^T of national patent offices and of industrial 
development show. As new methods and new products arc 

• See above, p. 320, where the beann; of protection upon Ihii qucftion ii 
analyied 
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discovered in the older (as well as in the neuer) countries, the 
gains from specialisation ^vill shift to different commodities. 

The idea that technical knowledge has now spread fairly evenly 
all over the world and has equalized the technical standards may 
cause us to lose sight of the fact that technical progress is still 
continuing. It is possible for any country to forge ahead of 
others, but only in a Imiltd number of branches of industrial acltiily. 
Hence, it is only by concentration and national specialisation 
that technical progress can be maintained and the most up-to-date 
technique be utilized In other words, specialisation leads to 
more rapid technical progress and the more thorough utilisation 
of new technical methods.* 

From what has been said above, moreover, it is clearly 
unnecessary to grant the implication of the “idea” formulated 
in the first sentence of this statement.® An equalisation ol 
technical standards has indeed occurred, in the sense that 
scientific knowledge and modern industrial methods have 
become the common property of many nations, instead of 
remaining, as in the early phases of the Industrial Revolution, 
a monopoly of one country. But this involves no equalisation 
in the sense of an elimination of industrial differences and 
therewith of the basis for specialisation and trade. An 
increasing number of countries are becoming industrially 
mature, or more similar in their general characteristics. But 
important differences in detail, which provide the foundation 
for a profitable exchange of goods, tvill inevitably persist. 
Just as in the latter half of the nineteenth century Germany 
and the United States follow’ed in England’s industrial foot- 
steps without bringing about any decline, either relative or 
absolute, in their trade with that country, so now other nations 
arc pursuing a similar development with svhat we have every 
reason to believe will be identical results.* 

* Brrtil Ohlin, Intnnahonat Fxonomtf RfcmsirucUon^ p 64 (ica]>cs mine). 

‘ An idea expressly repudialrd by Professor Ohlin in Ihe context from \shich 
ifui statement is taken. 

•The growth of v.orJd trade (except in rrcfnt years) appears, in spite of 
tanff tamers and other obstacles, to have taken place at approximately the 
same rate as the growth of world production On this point, see recent issues 
of the WffU EtPnemtt Suriry 
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Indeed, there is ample concrete evidence of the fact that the 
mutual exchange of goods continues to be highly advan- 
tageous. For in spite of high tariffs and other impediments 
to trade, a large volume of goods moves internationally, both 
between the raw-material-producing countries and the manu- 
facturing nations, and within the latter group as well. This 
flow of commodities in spite of tariffs is proof that gain would 
ensue with a general reduction of these barriers, that the loss 
of retaining them Is heavy, and that that loss would be further 
increased by raising them. 

Although basic considerations with respect to the probable 
continuance of international trade are favorable, it is more 
iminediate factors, primarily of a political nature, Which arc 
likely to exercise a more direct effect upon the course of trade 
in the near future. Any attempt to predict the outcome of 
these forces would be rash. We can only indicate In what 
direction they operate, and hope. 

Chief among the favorable factors are the Tripartite 
Monetary Agreement and the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
program of the United States government. The former has 
removed, at least for the time being, fears of monetary insta- 
bility, and together with the American trade policy, has 
resulted in some moderate gains in the direction of freer trade. 
Further progress with the Trade Agreements program, par- 
ticularly if a satisfactory bargain is concluded between Great 
Britain and the United States, will be beneficial to commerce. 
The signing of such an agreement might well be the prelude 
to further covenants between the United States and the 
various British Dominions. Because of the embodiment in 
these treaties of the most-favored -nation clause, the improve- 
ment of trade in which they result will not be confined to 
the signatories; both the exports and the imports of third 
countries will also increase. So far as these factors are con- 
cerned, the outlook is at least hopeful for a gradual reduction 
of barriers and stimulation of commerce over a large area. 

Most other relevant considerations, however, are unfavor- 
able. There is no sign of relaxation, on the part of the die- 
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tatorships of Central Europe, in their pursuit of the goal of 
autarky. If this trend continues, it means that any expansion 
of trade will be largely confined to the democratic nations. 
•This may be unfortunate for all concerned, but it in no way 
reduces the desirability to the latter countries of past or future 
reductions of trade barriers. 

Then there is the general uncertainty in the international 
political sphere and the concomitant fear of war, for which 
the aggressive policies of the Fascist and semi-Fascist powers 
are at least immediately responsible. This atmosphere of 
uncertainty and fear has generated an armament race of 
unprecedented magnitude and is largely to be blamed for the 
spread of economic nationalism. Unless and until some 
settlement of international political Issues is achieved which 
will remove the constant threat of aggression, military and 
economic disarmament will remain an impossibility. Thus 
it is with developments in the field of international politics 
that the outlook for international trade in the near future 
primarily rests. 
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